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CHaprTerR XXXII. 


MISS LAWFORD SPEAKS HER MIND. 


AJOR LAWFORD and his blue-eyed daughters were not amongst 
those guests who accepted Paul Marchmont’s princely hospi- 


talities. Belinda Lawford had never heard the story of Edward’s lost 
bride as he himself could have told it; but she had heard an imperfect ver- 
sion of the sorrowful history from Letitia, and that young lady had informed 
her friend of Edward’s animus against the new master of the Towers. 
“The poor dear foolish boy will insist upon thinking that Mr. March- 
mont was at the bottom of it all,” she had said in a confidential chat 
with Belinda, “somehow or other; but whether he was, or whether he 
wasn’t, I’m sure I can’t say. But if one attempts to take Mr. March- 
mont’s part with Edward, he does get so violent and go on so, that one’s 
obliged to say all sorts of dreadful things about Mary’s cousin for the 
sake of peace. But really, when I saw him one day in Kemberling, with 
a black-velvet shooting-coat, and his beautiful smooth white hair and 
auburn moustache, I thought him most interesting. And so would you, 
Belinda, if you weren’t so wrapped up in that doleful brother of mine.” 
Whereupon, of course, Miss Lawford had been compelled to declare 
that she was not “ wrapped up” in Edward, whatever state of feeling that 
obscure phrase might signify; and to express, by the vehemence of her 
denial, that, if any thing, she rather detested Miss Arundel’s brother. 
By the by, did you ever know a young lady who could understand the 
admiration aroused in the breast of other young ladies for that most unin- 
teresting object, a brother? Or a gentleman who could enter with any 
warmth of sympathy into his friend’s feelings respecting the auburn 
tresses or the Grecian nose of “a sister”? Belinda Lawford, I say, knew 
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something of the story of Mary Arundel’s death, and she implored her 
father to reject all hospitalities offered by Paul Marchmont. 

“You won’t go to the Towers, papa dear?” she said, with her hands 
clasped upon her father’s arm, her cheeks kindling, and her eyes filling 
with tears as she spoke to him; “ you won’t go and sit at Paul March- 
mont’s table, and drink his wine, and shake hands with him? I know 
that he had something to do with Mary Arundel’s death. He had in- 
deed, papa. I don’t mean any thing that the world calls crime; I don’t 
mean any act of open violence. But he was cruel to her, papa; he was 
cruel to her. He tortured her and tormented her until she—” The girl 
paused for a moment, and her voice faltered a little. “Oh, how I wish 
that I had known her, papa,” she cried presently, “that I might have 
stood by her, and comforted her, all through that sad time!” 

The Major looked down at his daughter with a tender smile,—a smile 
that was a little significant, perhaps, but full of love and admiration. 

“You would have stood by Arundel’s poor little wife, my dear?” he 
said. “ You would stand by her xow, if she were alive, and needed your 
friendship ?”” 

“‘T would indeed, papa,” Miss Lawford answered resolutely. 

“T believe it, my dear; I believe it with all my heart. You are a 
good girl, my Linda; you are a noble girl. You are as good as a son to 
me, my dear.” 

Major Lawford was silent for a few moments, holding his daughter in 
his arms and pressing his lips upon her broad forehead. 

“You are fit to be a soldier’s daughter, my darling,” he said, “ or— 
or a soldier’s wife.” 

He kissed her once more, and then left her, sighing thoughtfully as 
he went away. ; 

This is how it was that neither Major Lawford nor any of his family 
were present at those splendid entertainments which Paul Marchmont 
gave to his new friends. Mr. Marchmont knew almost as well as the 
Lawfords themselves why they did not come, and the absence of them at 
his glittering board made his bread bitter to him and his wine tasteless. 
He wanted these people as much as the others,—more than the others, 
perhaps, for they had been Edward Arundel’s friends; and he wanted them 
to turn their backs upon the young man, and join in the general outcry 
against his violence and brutality. The absence of Major Lawford at the 
lighted banquet-table tormented this modern rich man as the presence 
of Mordecai at the gate tormented Haman. It was not enough that all 
the others should come if these stayed away, and by their absence tacitly 
testified to their contempt for the master of the Towers. 

He met Belinda sometimes on horseback with the old gray-headed 
groom behind her, a fearless young Amazon, breasting the January winds, 
with her blue eyes sparkling, and her auburn hair blowing away from 
her candid face: he met her, and looked out at her from the luxurious 
barouche in which it was his pleasure to loll by his mother’s side, half- 
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buried amongst soft furry rugs and sleek leopard-skins, making the chilly 
atmosphere through which he rode odorous with the scent of perfumed 
hair, and smiling over cruelly delicious criticisms in newly-cut reviews. 
He looked out at this fearless girl whose friends so obstinately stood by 
Edward Arundel; and the cold contempt upon Miss Lawford’s face cut 
him more keenly than the sharpest wind of that bitter January. 

Then he took counsel with his womankind; not telling them his 
thoughts, fears, doubts, or wishes—it was not his habit to do that—but 
taking their ideas, and only telling them so much as it was necessary for 
them to know in order that they might be useful to him. Paul March- 
mont’s life was regulated by a few rules, so simple that a child might 
have learned them; indeed I regret to say that some children. are very 
apt pupils in that school of philosophy to which the master of March- 
mont Towers belonged, and cause astonishment to their elders by the 
precocity of their intelligence. Mr. Marchmont might have inscribed 
upon a very small scrap of parchment the moral maxims by which he re- 
gulated his dealings with mankind. 

“ Always conciliate,” said this philosopher. “ Never tell an unneces- 
sary lie. Be agreeable and generous to those who serve you. N.B. No 
good carpenter would allow his tools to get rusty. Make yourself mas- 
ter of the opinions of others; but hold your own tongue. Seek to obtain 
the maximum of enjoyment with tle minimum of risk.” 

Such golden saws as these did Mr. Marchmont make for his own 
especial guidance; and he hoped to pass smoothly onwards upon the 
railway of life, riding in a first-class carriage, on the greased wheels of a 
very easy conscience. As for any unfortunate fellow-travellers pitched 
out of the carriage-window in the course of the journey, or left lonely and 
helpless at desolate stations on the way, Providence, and not My. March- 
mont, was responsible for ¢heir welfare. Paul had a high appreciation of 
Providence, and was fond of talking—very piously, as some people said ; 
very impiously, as others secretly thought—about the inestimable Wisdom 
which governed all the affairs of this lower world. Nowhere, according to 
the artist, had the hand of Providence been more clearly visible than in this 
matter about Paul’s poor little cousin Mary. If Providence had intended 
John Marchmont’s daughter to be a happy bride, a happy wife, the prosper- 
ous mistress of that stately habitation, why all that sad business of old 
Mr. Arundel’s sudden illness, Edward's hurried journey, the railway-acci- 
dent, and all the complications that had thereupon arisen? Nothing would 
have been easier than for Providence to have prevented all this; and then 
he, Paul, would have been still in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, pa- 
tiently waiting for a friendly lift upon the high-road of life. Nobody could 
say that he had ever been otherwise than patient. Nobody could say 
that he had ever intruded himself upon his rich cousins at the Towers, 
or had been heard to speculate upon his possible inheritance of the estate ; 
or that he had, in short, done any thing but that which the best, truest, 
most conscientious and disinterested of mankind should do. 
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In the course of that bleak, frosty January, Mr. Marchmont sent his 
mother and his sister Lavinia to make a call at theGrange. The Grange 
people had never called upon Mrs. Marchmont; but Paul did not allow 
any flimsy ceremonial law to stand in his way when he had a purpose to 
achieve. So the ladies went to the Grange, and were politely received ; 
for Miss Lawford and her mother were a great deal too innocent and 
noble-minded to imagine that these pale-faced, delicate-looking women 
could have had any part, either directly or indirectly, in that cruel treat- 
ment which had driven Edward's young wife from her home. Mrs. March- 
mont and Mrs. Weston were kindly received, therefore; and in a little con- 
versation with Belinda about birds, end dahlias, and worsted work, and the 
most innocent subjects imaginable, the wily Lavinia contrived to lead up 
to Miss Letitia Arundel, and thence, by the easiest conversational short 
cut, to Edward and his lost wife. Mrs. Weston was obliged to bring her 
cambric handkerchief out of her muff when she talked about her cousin 
Mary; but she was a clever woman, and ske had taken to heart Paul’s 
pet maxim about the folly of unnecessary lies; and she was so candid as 
to entirely disarm Miss Lawford, who had a school-girlish notion that 
every kind of hypocrisy and falsehood was outwardly visible in a servile 
and slavish manner. She was not upon ber guard against those practised 
adepts in the art of deception, who have learnt to make that subtle ad- 
mixture of truth and falsehood which defies detection; like some fabrics 
in whose woof silk and cotton are so cunningly blended that only a prac- 
tised eye can discover the inferior material. 

So when Lavinia dried her eyes and put her handkerchief back in her 
muff, and said, betwixt laughing and crying, 

“ Now you know, my dear Miss Lawford, you mustn’t think that I 
would fur a moment pretend to be sorry that my brother has come into 
this fortune. Ofcourse any such pretence as that would be ridiculous, 
and quite useless into the bargain, as it isn’t likely any body would be- 
lieve me. Paul is a dear, kind creature, the best of brothers, the most 
affectionate of sons, and deserves any good fortune that could fall to his 
lot; but I am truly sorry for that poor little girl. I am truly sorry, be- 
lieve me, Miss Lawford ; and I only regret that Mr. Weston and I did not 
come to Kemberling sooner, so that I might have been a friend to the 
poor little thing ; for then, you know, I might have prevented that foolish 
runaway match, out of which almost all the poor child’s troubles arose. 
Yes, Miss Lawford ; I wish I had been able to befriend that unhappy 
child, although by my so doing Paul would have been kept out of the 
fortune he now enjoys—for some time, at any rate. I say for some time, 
because I do not believe that Mary Marchmont would have lived to be 
old, under the happiest circumstauces. Her mother died very young ; and 
her father, and her father’s father, were consumptive.” 

Then Mrs. Weston took occasioa, incidentally of course, to allude to 
her brother’s goodness; but even then she was on her guard, and took 
care not to say too much. 
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“The worst actors are those who overact their parts.” That was 
another of Paul Marchmont’s golden maxims. 

“T don’t know what my brother may be to the rest of the world,” 
Lavinia said ; “ but I know how good he is to those who belong to him. 
I should be ashamed to tell you all he has done for Mr. Weston and me. 
He gave me this cashmere shawl at the beginning of the winter, and a 
set of sables fit for a duchess ; though I told him they were not at all the 
thing for a village surgeon’s wife, who keeps ouly one servant, and dusts 
her own best parlour.” 

.And Mrs. Marchmont talked of her son; with no loud enthusiasm, 
but with a tone of quiet conviction that was worth any money to Paul. 
To have an innocent person, some one not in the secret, to play a small 
part in the comedy of his life, was a desideratum with the artist. His 
mother had always been this person, this unconscious actor, instinctively 
falling into the action of the play, and shedding real tears, and smiling 
actual smiles,—the most useful assistant to a great schemer. 

But during the whole of the visit nothing was said as to Paul's con- 
duct towards his unhappy cousin; nothing was said either to praise or to 
exculpate; and when Mrs. Marchmont and her daughter drove away in 
one of the new equipages which Paul had selected for his mother, they 
left only a vague impression in Belinda’s breast. She didn’t quite know 
what to think. These people were so frank and candid, they had spoken 
of Paul with such real affection, that it was almost impossible to doubt 
them. Paul Marchmont might be a bad man, but his mother and sister 
loved him, and surely they were ignorant of his wickedness. 

Mrs. Lawford troubled herself very little about this unexpected morn- 
ing call. She was an excellent, warm-hearted, domestic creature, and 
thought a great deal more about the grand question as to whether she 
should have new damask curtains for the drawing-room, or send the old 
ones. to be dyed; or whether she should withdraw her custom from the 
Kemberling grocer, whose “ best black” at four and sixpence was really 
now so very inferior; or whether Belinda’s summer silk-dress could be 
cut down into a frock for Isabella to wear in the winter evenings,—than 
about the rights or wrongs of that story of the horsewhipping which had 
been administered to Mr. Marchmont. 

“ T’m sure those Marchmont-Towers people seem very nice, my dear,” 
the lady said to Belinda; “and I really wish your papa would go and 
dine there. You know I like him to dire out a good deal in the winter 
Linda; not that I want to save the housekeeping money,—only it is so 
difficult to vary the side-dishes for a man who has been in the army, and 
has had mess-dinners, and a French cook.” 

ut Belinda stuck fast to her colours. She was a soldier’s daughter, 
as her father said, and she was almost as good as a son. The Major 
meant this latter remark for very high praise; for the great grief of his 
life had been the want of a boy’s brave face at his fireside. She was as 
good as a son; that is to say, she was braver and more outspoken than 
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most women; although she was feminine and gentle withal, and by no 
means strong-minded. She would have fainted, perhaps, at the first sight 
of blood upon a battle-field; but she would have bled to death with 
the calm heroism of a martyr, rather than have been false to a noble 
cause. 

“T think papa is quite right not to go to Marchmont Towers, mamma,” 
she said; the artful minx omitted to state that it was by reason of her 
entreaties her father had stayed away. “I think he is quite right. Mrs. 
Marchmont and Mrs. Weston may be very nice, and of course it isn’t 
likely they would be cruel to poor young Mrs. Arundel ; but I know that 
Mr. Marchmont must have been unkind to that poor girl, or Mr. Arundel 
would never have done what he did.” 

It is in the nature of good and brave men to lay down their masculine 
vights when they leave their hats in the hall, and to submit themselves 
meekly to feminine government. It is only the whippersnapper, the 
sneak, the coward out of doors, who is a tyrant at home. See how 
meekly the Conqueror of Italy went home to his charming Creole wife! See 
how pleasantly the Liberator of Italy lolls in the carriage of his golden- 
haired Empress, when the young trees in that fair wood beyond the tri- 
umphal arch are green in the bright spring weather, and all the hired 
vehicles in Paris are making towards the cascade! Major Lawford’s wife 
was too gentle, and too busy with her store-room and her domestic cares, to 
tyrannise over her lord and master ; but the Major was duly henpecked by 
his blue-eyed daughters, and went here and there as they dictated. 

So he stayed away from Marchmont Towers to please Belinda, and 
only said, “ Haw,” “ Yes,” “’Pon my honour, now!” “ Bless my soul !” 
when his friends told him of the magnificence of Paul’s dinners. 

But although the Major and his eldest daughter did not encounter 
Mr. Marchmont in his own house, they met him sometimes on the neutral 
ground of other people’s dining-rooms, and upon one especial evening at 
a pleasant little dinner-party given by the rector of the parish in which 
the Grange was situated. 

Paul made himself particularly agreeable upon this occasion; but in 
the brief interval before dinner he was absorbed in a conversation with 
Mr. Davenant, the rector, upon the subject of ecclesiastical architecture,— 
he knew every thing, and could talk about every thing, this dear Paul,— 
and made no attempt to approach Miss Lawford. He only looked at her 
now and then, with a furtive, oblique glance out of his almond-shaped, 
pale-gray eyes; a glance that was wisely hidden by the light auburn 
lashes, for it had an unpleasant resemblance to the leer of an evil-natured 
sprite. Mr. Marchmont contented himself with keeping this furtive 
watch upon Belinda, while she talked gaily with the rector’s two daugh- 
ters in a pleasant corner near the piano. And as the artist took Mrs. Da- 
venant down to the dining-room, and sat next her at dinner, he had no 
opportunity of fraternising with Belinda during that meal; for the young 
lady was divided from him by the whole length of the table, and more- 
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over very much occupied by the exclusive attentions of two callow-looking 
officers from the nearest garrison-town, who were aftlicted with extreme 
youth, and were painfully conscious of their degraded state, but tried not- 
withstanding to carry it off with a high hand, and affected the opinions 
of used-up fifty. 

Mr. Marchmont had none of his womankind with him at this dinner; 
for his mother and invalid sister had neither of them felt strong enough 
to come, and Mr. and Mrs. Weston had not been invited. The artist’s 
special object in coming to this dinner was the conquest of Miss Belinda 
Lawford: she sided with Edward Arundel against him: she must be 
made to believe Edward wrong, and himself right; or she might go 
about spreading her opinions, and doing him mischief. Beyond that, he had 
another idea about this auburn-haired, blue-eyed Belinda; and he looked 
to this dinner as likely to afford him an opportunity of laying the foun- 
dation of a very diplomatic scheme, in which Miss Lawford should uncon- 
sciously become his tool. He was vexed at being placed apart from her 
at the dinner-table, but he concealed his vexation; and he was aggra- 
vated by the rector’s old-fashioned hospitality, which detained the gentle- 
men over their wine for some time after the ladies left the dining-room. 
But the opportunity that he wanted came nevertheless, and in a manner 
that he had not anticipated. 

The two callow defenders of their country had sneaked out of the 
dining-room, and rejoined the ladies in the cosy countrified drawing- 
rooms. They had stolen away, these two young men; for they were 
oppressed by the weight ofa fearful secret. They couldn't drink claret ! 
No; they had tried to like it; they had smacked their lips and winked 
their eyes—both at once, for even winking with one eye is an accom- 
plishment scarcely compatible with extreme youth—over vintages that had 
seemed to them like a happy admixture of red ink and green- gooseberry 
iuice. They had perjured their boyish souls with hideous falsehoods as 
to their appreciation of pale tawny port, light dry wines, 42 ports, 
45 ports ; when, in tie secret recesses of their minds, they affected sweet 
and “slab” compounds, sold by publicans, and facetiously called “ our 
prime old port, at four and sixpence.” They were very young, these 
beardless soldiers. They liked strawberry ices, and were on the verge of 
insolvency from a predilection for clammy bath-buns, jam-tarts, and cherry- 
brandy. They liked gorgeous waistcoats; and patent-leather boots in a 
state of virgin brilliancy; and little bouquets in their button-holes; and 
a deluge of millefleurs upon their flimsy handkerchiefs. They were very 
young. The men they met at dinner-parties to-day had tipped them at 
Eton or Woolwich only yesterday, as it seemed, and remembered it and 
despised them. It was only a few months since they had been snubbed 
for calling the Douro a mountain in Switzerland, and the Himalayas a 
cluster of islands in the Pacific, at horrible vivd-voce examinations, in 
which the cold perspiration had bedewed their pallid young cheeks. They 
were delighted to get away from those elderly creatures in the rector’s 

VOL. IX. Z 
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dining-room to the snug little back drawing-room, where Belinda Lawford 
and the two Miss Davenants were murmuring softly in the firelight, like 
young turtles in a sheltered dove-cote; while the matrons in the larger 
apartment sipped their coffee, and conversed in low awful voices about 
the iniquities of housemaids, and the insubordination of gardeners and 
grooms. 

Belinda and her two companions were very polite to the helpless young 
wanderers from the dining-room; and they talked pleasantly enough of 
all manner of things ; until somehow or other the conversation came round 
to the Marchmont-Towers scandal, and Edward’s treatment of his lost 
wife’s kinsman. 

One of the young men had been present at the hunting-breakfast on 
that bright October morning, and he was not a little proud of his superior 
acquaintance with the whole business. 

“T was the-aw, Miss Lawford,” he said. ‘I was on the tew-wace after 
bweakfast,—and a vewy excellent bweakfast it was, I ass-haw you; the still 
Moselle was weally admiwable, and Marchmont has some Madewa that im- 
measuwably surpasses any thing I can indooce my wine-merchant to send 
me ;—I was on the tew-wace, and I saw Awundel comin’ up the steps, 
awful pale, and gwaspin’ bis whip; and I was a witness of all the west that 
occurred; and if I’d been Marchmont I should have shot Awundel befaw he 
left the pawk, if I’d had to swing fow it, Miss Lawford; for I should have 
felt, b’ Jove, that my own sense of honaw demanded the sacwifice. How- 
evaw, Marchmont seems a vewy good fella; so I suppose it’s all wight 
as far as he goes; but it was a bwutal business altogethaw, and that fella 
Awundel must be a scoundwel.” 

Belinda could not bear this. She had borne a great deal already. 
She had been obliged to sit by very often, and hear Edward Arundel’s 
conduct discussed by Thomas, Richard, and Henry, or any body else who 
chose to talk about it; and she had been patient, and had held her peace, 
with her heart bumping indignantly in her breast, and passionate crimson 
blushes burning her cheeks. But she could not submit to hear a beard- 
less, pale-faced, and rather weak-eyed young ensign—who had never done 
any greater service for his Queen and country than to cry “Snupp rupH!” 
to a detachment of raw recruits in a barrack-yard, in the early bleakness 
of a winter’s morning—take upon himself to blame Edward Arundel, the 
brave soldier, the noble Indian hero, the devoted lover and husband, the 
valiant avenger of his dead wife’s wrongs. 

“T don’t think you know any thing of the real story, Mr. Palliser,” 
Belinda said boldly to the half-fledged ensign. “Ifyou did, I’m sure 
you would admire Mr. Arundel’s conduct instead of blaming it. Mr. 
Marchmont fully deserved the disgrace which Edward—which Mr. Arun- 
del inflicted upon him.” 

The words were still upon her lips, when Paul Marchmont himself 
came softly through the flickering firelight to the low chair upon which 
Belinda sat. He came behind her, and laying his hand lightly upon the 
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scroll-work at the back of her chair, bent over her, and said, in a low con- 
fidential voice, 

“You are a noble girl, Miss Lawford; I am sorry that you should 
think ill of me: but I like you for having spoken so frankly. You are 
a most noble girl. You are worthy to be your father’s daughter.” 

This was said with a tone of suppressed emotion; but it was quite a 
random shot. Paul didn’t know any thing about the Major, except that 
he had a comfortable income, drove a neat dog-cart, and was often seen 
riding on the flat Lincolnshire roads with his eldest daughter. For all Paul 
knew to the contrary, Major Lawford might have been the veriest bully 
and coward who ever made those about him miserable; but Mr. March- 
mont’s tone as good as expressed that he was intimately acquainted with 
the old soldier’s career, and had long admired and loved hit. It was 
one of Paul’s happy inspirations, this allusion to Belinda’s father; one of 
those bright tou®hes of colour laid on with a skilful recklessness, and 
giving sudden brightness to the whole picture ; a little spot of vermilion 
dabbed upon the canvas with the point of the palette-knife, and lighting 
up all the landscape with sunshine. 

“ You know my father?” said Belinda, surprised. 

“ Who does not know him?” cried the artist. “ Do you think, Miss 
Lawford, that it is necessary to sit at a man’s dinner-table before you 
know what he is? I know your father to be a good man and a brave 
soldier, as well as I know that the Duke of Wellington is a great gene- 
ral, though I never dined at Apsley House. I respect your father, Miss 
Lawford ; and I have been very much distressed by his evident avoidance 
of me and mine.” 

This was coming to the point at orce. Mr. Marchmont’s manner was 
candour itself. Belinda looked at him with widely-opened, wondering eyes. 
She was looking for the evidence of his wickedness in his face. I think 
she half-expected that Mr. Marchmor.t would have corked eyebrows, and a 
slouched hat, like a stage-ruffian. She was so innocent, this simple young 
Belinda, that she imagined wicked people must necessarily look wicked. 

Paul Marchmont saw the wavering of her mind in that half-puzzled 
expression, and he went on boldly. 

“T like your father, Miss Lawford,” he said; “TI like him, and I re- 
spect him; and I want to know him. Other people may misunderstand 
me, if they please. I can’t help their opinions. ‘he truth is generally 
strongest in the end; and I can afford to wait. But I cannot afford to 
forfeit the friendship of a man I esteem; I cannot afford to be misunder- 
stood by your father, Miss Lawford; and I have been very much pained 
—yes,very much pained—by the manner in which the Major has repelled 
my little attempts at friendliness.” 

Belinda’s heart smote her. She knew that it was her influence that had 
kept her father away from Marclmout Towers. This young lady was very 
conscientious. She was a Christian, too; and a certain sentence touching 
. Wrongful judgments rose up against her while Mr. Marchmont was speak- 
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ing. If she had wronged this man; if Edward Arundel had been misled 
by his passionate grief for Mary; if she had been deluded by Edward’s 
error,—how very badly Mr. Marchmont had been treated between them ! 
She didn’t say any thing, but sat looking thoughtfully at the fire; and 
Paul saw that she was more and more perplexed. This was just what 
the artist wanted. To talk his antagonist into a state of intellectual fog, 
was almost always his manner of commencing an argument. 

Belinda was silent, and Paul seated himself in a chair close to hers. 
The callow ensigns had gone into the lamp-lit front drawing-room, and 
were busy turning over the leaves—and never turning them over at the 
right moment—of a thundering duet which the Misses Davenant were 
performing for the edification of their papa’s visitors. Miss Lawford and 
Mr. Marchmont were alone, therefore, in that cosy inner chamber, and 
a very pretty picture they made: the auburn-haired girl, and the pale, 
sentimental-looking artist, sitting side by side in the g]@w of the low fire, 
with a background of crimson curtains and gleaming picture-frames ; 
winter flowers piled in grim Indian jars; the fitful light flickering now 
and then upon one sharp angle of the high carved mantelpiece, with all 
its litter of antique china; and the rest of the room in sombre shadow. 
Paul had the field all to himself, and felt that victory would be easy. 
He began to talk about Edward Arundel. 

If he had said one word against the young soldier, I think this im- 
petuous girl, who had not yet learned to count the cost of what she did, 
would have been passionately eloquent in defence of her friend’s brother— 
for no other reason than that he was the brother of her friend, of course ; 
what other reason should she have for defending Mr. Arundel ? 

But Paul Marchmont did not give her any occasion for indignation. 
On the contrary, he spoke in praise of the hot-headed young soldier who 
had assaulted him, making all manner of excuses for the young man’s 
violence, and using that tone of calm superiority with which a man of the 
world might naturally talk about a foolish boy. 

“He has been very unreasonable, Miss Lawford,” Paul said by and 
by; “he has been very unreasonable, and has most grossly insulted me. 
But, in spite of all, I believe him to be a very noble young fellow, and I 
cannot find it in my heart to be really angry with him. What his par- 
ticular grievance against me may be, I really do not know.” 

The furtive glance from the long narrow gray eyes kept close watch 
upon Belinda’s face as Paul said this. Mr. Marchmont wanted to ascer- 
tain exactly how much Belinda knew of that grievance of Edward’s; but 
he could see perplexity only in her face. She knew nothing definite, 
therefore ; she had only heard Edward talk vaguely of his wrongs. Paul 
Marchmont was convinced of this; and he went on boldly now, for he felt 
that the ground was all clear before him. 

“This foolish young soldier chooses to be angry with me because of 
a calamity which I was as powerless to avert, as to prevent that accident 
upon the South-Western Railway by which Mr. Arundel so nearly lost 
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his life. I cannot tell you how sincerely I regret the misconception that 
has arisen in his mind. Because I have profited by the death of John 
Marchmont’s daughter, this impetuous young husband imagines—what ? 
I cannot answer that question; nor can he, himself, it seems, since he 
has made no definite statement of his wrongs to any living being.” 

The artist looked more sharply than ever at Belinda’s listening fuce. 
There was no change in its expression. The same wondering look, the 
same perplexity,—that was all. 

“ When I say that I regret the young man’s folly, Miss Lawford,” 
Paul continued, “ believe me, it is chiefly on his account rather than my 
own. Any insult which he can inflict upon me can only rebound upon 
himself, since every body in Lincolnshire knows that I am in the right, 
and he in the wrong.” 

Mr. Marchmont was going on very smoothly; but at this point Miss 
Lawford, who had by no means deserted her colours, interrupted his easy 
progress. 

“Tt remains to be proved who is right and who wrong, Mr. March- 
mont,” she said. “Mr. Arundel is the brother of my friend. I cannot 
easily believe him to have done wrong.” 

Paul looked at her with a smile—a smile that brought hot vane to 
her face; but she returned his look without flinching. The brave blue 
eyes looked full at the narrow gray eyes sheltered under pale auburn 
lashes, and their steadfast gaze did not waver. 

“ Ah, Miss Lawford,” said the artist, still smiling, “‘ when a young 
man is handsome, brave, chivalrous, and generous-hearted, it is very diffi- 
cult to convince a woman that he can do wrong. Edward Arundel has 
done wrong. His ultra-Quixotism has made him blind to the folly of his 
own acts. I can afford to forgive him. But I repeat that I regret his 
infatuation about this poor lost girl far more upon his account than on my 
own; for I know—at least, I venture to think—that a way lies open to 
him of a happier and a better life than he could ever have known with 
my poor childish cousin Mary Marchmont. I have reason to know that 
he has formed another attachment, and that it is only a chivalrous delu- 
sion about that poor girl—whom he was never really in love with, and 
whom he only married because of some romantic notion inspired by my 
cousin John—that withholds him from that other and brighter prospect.” 

He was silent for a few moments, and then he said hastily, 

“Pardon me, Miss Lawford; I have been betrayed into saying much 
that I had better have left unsaid, more especially to you. I—” 

He hesitated a little, as if embarrassed ; and then rose and looked into 
the next room, where the duet had been followed by a solo. 

One of the rector’s daughters came towards the inner drawing-room, 
followed by a callow ensign. 

“ We want Belinda to sing,” exclaimed Miss Davenant. “ We want 
you to sing, you tiresome Belinda, instead of hiding yourself in that dark 
room all the evening.” 
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Belinda came out of the darknes:, with her cheeks flushed and her 
eyelids drooping. Her heart was beating so fast as to make it quite im- 
possible to speak just yet, or to sing either. But she sat down before 
the piano, and, with hands,that trembled in spite of herself, began to play 
one of her pet sonatas. 

Unhappily Beethoven requires precision of touch in the pianist who 
is bold enough to seek to interpret him; and upon this occasion I am 
compelled to admit that Miss Lawford’s fingering was eccentric, not to 
say ridiculous,—in common parlance, she made a mess of it; and just as 
she was going to break down, friendly Clara Davenant cried out, 

“That won’t do, Belinda! We want you to sing, not to play. You 
are trying to cheat us. We would rather have one of Moore’s melodies 
than all Beethoven’s sonatas.” 

So Miss Lawford, still blushing, with her eyelids still drooping, played 
Sir John Stevenson’s simple symphony, and, in a fresh swelling voice that 
filled the room with melody, began: 

“Oh, the days are gone when beauty bright 
My heart’s chain wove ; 
When my dream of life, from morn till night, 


Was love, still love!” 


And Paul Marchmont, sitting at the other exd of the room turning 
over Miss Davenant’s scrap-book, looked up through his auburn lashes, 
and smiled at the beaming face of the singer. He felt: that he had im- 
proved the occasion. 

“T am not afraid of Miss Lawford now,” he thought to himself. 

This candid, fervent girl was only another piece in the schemer’s game 
of chess, and he saw a way of making her useful in the attainment of that 
great end which, in the strange simplicity of cunning, he believed to be 
the one purpose of every man’s life,—Self-A ggrandi:ement. 

It never for a moment entered into his mind that Edward Arundel 
was any more real than he was himself. There can be no perfect com- 
prehension where there is no sympathy. Paul believed that Edward had 
tried to become master of Mary Marchmont’s heritage; and had failed ; 
and was angry because of his failure. He believed this passionate young 
man to be a schemer like himself; only a little more impetuous and blun- 
dering in his manner of going to work. 


CHAPTER XXXIITI. 


TUE RETURN OF THE WANDERER, 


Tur March winds were blowing amongst the oaks in Dangerfield 
Park, when Edward Arundel went back to the house which had never 
been his home since his boyhood. He went back because he had grown 
weary of lonely wanderings in that strange Breton country. He had 
grown weary of himself, and of his own thoughts. He was worn out 
by the eager desire that devoured him by day and by night,—the pas- 
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sionate yearning to be far away beyond that low Eastern horizon line; 
away amid the carnage and riot of an Indian battle-field. 

So he went back at last to his mother, who had written to him again 
and again, imploring him to return to her, and to rest, and to be happy 
in the familiar household where he was beloved. He left his luggage at 
the little inn where the coach that had brought him from Exeter stopped, 
and then he walked quietly homewards in the gloaming The early 
spring evening was bleak and chill. The blacksmith’s fire roared at him 
as he went by the smithy. All the lights in the queer latticed windows 
twinkled and blinked at him, as if in friendly welcome to the wanderer. 
He remembered them all: the quaint, misshapen, lop-sided roofs; the 
tumble-down chimneys; the low dvor-ways, that had sunk down below 
the level of the village street, until all the front parlours became cellars, 
and strange pedestrians butted their heads against the flower-pots in the 
bedroom windows; the withered iron frame and pitiful oil-lamp bung 
out at the corner of the street, and making a fuint spot of feeble light 
upon the rugged pavement; mysterious little shops in diamond-paned 
parlour windows, where Dutch dolls and stationery, stale gingerbread 
and pickled cabbage, were mixed up with wooden peg-tops, rickety paper 
kites, green apples, and string ;—they were all familiar to him. 

It had been a fine thing once to come into this village with Letitia, 
and buy stale gingerbread and rickety kites of a snufiy old pensioner of 
his mother’s. ‘The kites had always stuck in the upper branches of the 
oaks, and the gingerbread had invariably choked him; but with the 
memory of the kites and gingerbread came back ull the ireshness of his 
youth, and he looked with a pensive tenderness at the homely little shops, 
the merchandise flickering in the red firelight, that filled each quaint 
interior with a genial glow of warmth and colour. 

He passed unquestioned by a wicket at the side of the great gates. 
The firelight was rosy in the windows of the lodge, and he heard a 
wonan’s vuice singing a monotonous song to a sleepy child. Every 
where ia this pleasant Eagland there seem-d to be the glow of cottage- 
fires, and friendliness, and love, and home. The young man sighed as 
he remembered that great stone mansion far away in dismal Lincolnshire, 
and thought how happy he might have been in this bleak spring twilight, 
if he could have sat by Mary Marchmont’s side ia the western drawing- 
room, watching the firelight and the shadows trembling on her fair young 
face. 

It never had been; and it never was to be. The happiness of a home; 
the sweet sense of ownership; the delight of dispensing pleasure to others; 
all the simple domestic joys which make life beautiful,—had never been 
known to John Marchmont’s daughter, since that early time in which 
she shared her father’s lodging in Oakley Street, and went out in the 
cold December morning to buy rolls for Edward Arundel’s breakfast. 
From the bay-window of his mother’s favourite sitting-room the same 
red light that he had seen in every lattice in the village streamed out 
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upon the growing darkness of the lawn. There was a half-glass door 
leading into a little lobby near this sitting-room. Edward Arundel 
opened it and went in, very quietly. He expected to find his mother 
and his sister in the room with the bay-window. 

The door of this familiar apartment was ajar; he pushed it open, and 
went in. It was a very pretty room, and all the womanly litter of open 
books and music, needlework and drawing materials, made it homelike. 
The firelight flickered upon every thing—on the pictures and picture- 
frames, the black oak paneling, the open piano, a cluster of snowdrops 
in a tall glass on the table, the scattered worsteds by the embroidery- 
frame, the sleepy dogs upon the hearth-rug. A young lady stood in the 
bay-window with her back to the fire. Edward Arundel crept softly up 
to her, and put his arm round her waist. 

“ Letty.” 

It was not Letitia, but a young lady with very blue eyes, who blushed 
scarlet, and turned upon the young man rather fiercely; and then recog- 
nising him, dropped into the nearest chair and began to tremble and 
grow pale. 

“T am sorry I startled you, Miss Lawford,” Edward said gently; “I 
really thought you were my sister. I did not even know that you were 
here.” 

“ No, of course not. I—you didn’t startle me much, Mr. Arundel; 
only you were not expected home. I thought you were far away in Brit- 
tany. I had no idea that there was any chance of your returning. I 
thought you meant to be away all the summer—Mrs. Arundel told me so.” 

Belinda Lawford said all this in that fresh girlish voice which was 
familiar to Mr. Arundel; but she was still very pale, and she still trem- 
bled a little, and there was something almost apologetic in the way in 
which she assured Edward that she had believed he would be abroad 
throughout the summer. It seemed almost as if she had said: “TI did 
not come here because I thought I should see you. I had no thought or 
hope of meeting you.” 

But Edward Arundel was not a coxcomb, and he was very slow to 
understand any such signs as these. Ie saw that he had startled the 
young lady, and that she had turned pale and trembled as she recog- 
nised him; and he looked at her with a half-wondering, half-pensive 
expression in his face. 

She blushed as he looked at her. She went to the table and began to 
gather together the silks and worsteds, as if the arrangement of her 
workbasket were a matter of vital importance, to be achieved at any sacri- 
fice of politeness. ‘Then suddenly remembering that she ought to say 
something to Mr. Arundel, she gave evidence of the originality of her 
intellect by the following remark : 

“‘ How surprised Mrs. Arundel and Letitia will be to see you !” 

Even as she said this her eyes were still bent upon the skeins of 
worsted in her hand. - 
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“ Yes; I think they will be surprised. I did not mean to come home 
until the autumn. But I gét so tired of wandering about a strange 
country alone. Where are they—my mother and Letitia ?” 

“They have gone down the village, to the school. They will be back 
to tea. Your brother is away; and we dine at three o'clock, and drink 
tea at eight. It is so much pleasanter than dining late.” 

This was quite an effort of genius; and Miss Lawford went on sorting 
the skeins of worsted in the firelight. Edward Arundel had been stand- 
ing all this time with his hat in his hand, almost as if he had been a visi- 
tor making a late morning call upon Belinda; but he put his hat down 
now, and seated himself near the table by which the young lady stood, 
busy with the arrangement of her workbasket. 

Her heart was beating very fast, and she was straining her arith- 
metical powers to the uttermost, in the endeavour to make a very abstruse 
calculation as to the time in which Mrs. Arundel and Letitia could walk 
to the village schoolhouse and back to Dangerfield, and the delay that 
might arise by reason of sundry interruptions from obsequious gaffers 
and respectful goodies, eager for a word of friendly salutation from their 
patroness, 

The arrangement of the workbasket could not last for ever. It had 
become the most pitiful pretence by the time Miss Lawford shut down 
the wicker lid, and seated herself primly in a low chair by the fireplace. 
She sat looking down at the fire, and twisting a slender gold cuainin and 
out between her smooth white fingers. She looked very pretty in that 
fitful firelight, with her waving brown hair pushed off her forehead, and 
her white eyelids hiding the tender blue eyes. She sat twisting the chain 
in her fingers, and dared not lift her eyes to Mr. Arundel’s face; and if 
there had been a whole flock of geese in the room, she could not have 
said “ Bo!” to one of them. 

And yet she was not a stupid girl. Ter father could have indig- 
nantly refuted any such slander as that against the azure-eyed Hebe who 
made his home pleasant to him. To the Major’s mind, Belinda was all 
that man could desire in the woman of his choice, whether as daughter 
or wife. She was the bright genius of the old man’s home, and he loved 
her with that chivalrous devotion which is common to brave soldiers, who 
are the simplest and gentlest of men when you chain them to their fire- 
sides, and keep them away from the din of the camp and the confusion of 
the transport-ship. 

Belinda Lawford was clever; but only just clever enough to be charm- 
ing. I don’t think she could have got through Paradise Lost, or Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall, or a volume by Adam Smith or McCulloch, 
though you had promised her a diamond necklace when she came con- 
scientiously to “ Finis.” But she could read Shakespeare for the hour 
together, and did read him aloud to her father in a fresh, clear voice, that 
was like music on the water. And she read Macaulay’s History of 
England, with eyes that kindled when the historian’s pages flamed out 
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with burning words that were like the characters upon a blazing scroll. 
She could play Mendelssohn and Beethoven,—plaintive sonatas; tender 
songs, that had no need of words to expound the mystic meaning of the 
music. She could sing old ballads and Irish melodies, that thrilled the 
souls of those who heard her, and made hard. men pitiful to brazen Hi- 
bernian beggars in the London streets for the memory of that pensive 
music. She could read the leaders in the Zimes, with no false quanti- 
ties in the Latin quotations, and knew what she was reading about; and 
had her favourites at St. Stephen’s; and adored Lord Palmerston, and 
was Liberal to the core of her tender young heart. She was as brave as 
a true Englishwoman should be, and would have gone to the wars with 
her old father, and served him as his page; or would have followed Lim 
into captivity, and tended Lim in prison; if she had lived in the days 
when there was such woik for a high-spirited girl to do. 

But she sat opposite Mr. Edward Arundel, and twisted her chain 
round her fingers, and listened for the footsteps of the returning mistress 
of the house. She was like a bashful schoolgirl who has danced with an 
officer at her first ball. And yet amidst her shy confusion, her fears that 
she should seem agitated and embarrassed, her struggles to appear at 
her ease, there was a sort of pleasure in being seated there by the low fire 

with Edward Arundel opposite to her. There was a strange pleasure, an 
almost painful pleasure, mingled with her feelings in those quiet mo- 
ments She was acutely conscious of every sound that broke the stillness, 
—the sighing of the wind in the wide chimney ; the falling of the cinders 
on the hearth; the occasional snort of one of tha sleeping dogs; and the 
beating of her own restless heart. And though she dared not lift her 
eyelids to the young soldier’s face, that handsome, earnest countenance, 
with the chestnut hair lit up with gleams of gold, the firm lips shaded by 
a brown moustache, the pensive smile, the broad white forebead, the dark- 
blue handkerchief tied loosely under a white collar, the careless gray 
travelling-dress, even the attitude of the hand and arm, the bent head 
drooping a littie over the fire,—were as present to her inner sight as if her 
eyes had kept watch all this time, and had never wavered in their steady 
gaze. ; 

There ig a second sight that is not recognised by grave professors of 
magic; a secoud sight which common people call Love. 

But by and by Edward began to talk, and then Miss Lawford found 
courage, and took heart to question him about his wanderings in Brittany. 
She had only been a few weeks in Devonshire, she said. Her thoughts 
went back to the dreary autumn in Lincolnshire as she spoke; and she 
remembered the dull October day upon which her father had come into the 
girls’ morning-room at the Grange with Edward’s farewell letter in his 
hand. She remembered this, and all the talk that there had been about 
the horsewhiping of Mr. Paul Marchmont upon his own threshold. She 
remembered all the warm discussions, the speculations, the ignorant con- 
jectures, the praise, the blame; and how it had been her business to sit by 
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and listen and hold her peace, except upon that one never-to-be-forgotten 
night at the rectory, when Paul Marchmont had hinted at something 
whose perfect meaning she had never dared to imagine, but which had, 
somehow or other, mingled vaguely with all her day-dreams ever since. 

Was there any truth in that which Paul Marchmont bad said to her? 
Was it true that Edward Arundel had never really loved his young bride? 

Letitia had said as much, not once, but twenty times. 

“Tt's quite ridiculous to suppose that he could have ever been in love 
with the poor, dear, sickly thing,” Miss Arundel had exclaimed; “it was 
only the absurd romance of the business that captivated him; for Edward 
is really ridiculously romantic, and her father having been a supernumer— 
it’s no use, I don’t think any body ever did know how many syllables 
there are in that word,—and having lived in Oakley Street, and having 
written a pitiful letter to Edward about this motherless daughter, and all 
that sort of thing ; just like one of those tiresome old novels with a baby 
left at a cottage-door, and all the «’s looking like f’s, and the last word of 
the page repeated at the top of the next page, youknow. That was why 
my brother married Miss Marchmont, you may depend upon it, Linda; 
and all I hope is, that he'll be sensible enough to marry again soon, and 
to have a Christianlike wedding, with carriages, and a breakfast, and two 
clergymen; and J should wear white glacé silk, with tulle puffings, an 
a tulle bonnet (I suppose I must wear a bonnet, being only a bridesmaid?), 
all showered over with clematis, as if I’d stood under a clematis-bush 
when the wind was blowing, you know, Linda.” 

With such discourse as this Miss Arundel had frequently entertained 
her friend ; and she had indulged in numerous innuendoes of an embarrass- 
ing nature as to the propriety of old friends and schoolfellows being 
united by the endearing tie of sister-in-law-hood, and other observations 
to the like effect. 

Belinda knew that if Edward ever came to love her—whenever she did 
venture to speculate upon such a chance, she never dared to come at all near 
it, but thought of it as a thing that might come to pass in half a century 
or so—if he should choose her for his second wife, she knew that she 
would be gladly and tenderly welcomed at Dangerfield. Mrs. Arundel had 
hinted as much as this. Belinda knew how anxiously that loving mother 
hoped that her son might, by and by, form new ties, and cease to lead a 
purposeless life, wasting his brightest years in lamentations for his lost 
bride: she knew all this; and sitting opposite to the young man in the 
firelight, there ‘was a dull pain at her heart; for there was something 
in the soldier’s sombre fuce that told her he had not yet ceased to lament 
that irrevocable past. 


But Mrs. Arundel and Letitia came in presently, and gave utterance to 
loud rejoicings ; and preparations were made for the physical comfort of 
the wanderer,—bells were rung, lighted wax-candles and a glittering tea- 
service were brought in, a cloth was laid, and cold meats and other comes- 
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tibles spread forth, with that profusion that has made the west country as 
proverbial as the north for its hospitality. I think Miss Lawford would 
have sat opposite the traveller for a week without asking any such com- 
monplace question as to whether Mr. Arundel required refreshment. 
She had read in her Hort’s Pantheon that the gods sometimes ate and 
drank like ordinary mortals ; yet it had never entered into her mind that 
Edward could be hungry. But she now had the satisfaction of seeing 
Mr. Arundel eat a very good dinner; while she herself poured out the tea, 
to oblige Letitia, who was in the middle of the third volume of a new 
novel, and went on reading it as coolly as if there had been no such per- 
son as that handsome young soldier in the world. 

“The books must go back to the club to-morrow morning, you 
know, mamma dear, or I wouldn’t read at tea-time,” the young lady 
remarked apologetically. “I want to know whether he'll marry Theo- 
dora or that nasty Miss St. Leger. Linda thinks he’ll marry Miss St. 
Leger, and be miserable, and Theodora will die. I believe Linda likes 
love-stories to end unhappily. I don’t. I hope if he does marry Miss 
St. Leger—and he’ll be a wicked wretch if he does, after the things he has 
said to Theodora—I hope, if he does, she’ll die—catch cold at a déjetiner 
at Twickenham, or something of that kind, you know; and then he'll 
marry Theodora afterwards, and all will end happily. Do you know, Linda, 
I always fancy that you’re like Theodora, and that Edward’s like him.” 

After which speech Miss Arundel went back to her book, and Edward 


helped himself to a slice of tongue rather awkwardly, and Belinda Law- 
ford, who had her hand upon the urn, suffered the teapot to overflow 
amongst the cups and saucers. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A WIDOWER’S PROPOSAL, 

For some time after his return Edward Arundel was very restless 
and gloomy ; roaming about the country by himself, under the influence 
of a pretended passion for pedestrianism; reading hard for the first time 
in his life, shutting himself in his dead father’s library, and sitting hour 
after hour in a great easy-chair, reading the histories of all the wars 
that have ever ravaged this earth; from the days in which the elephants 
of a Carthaginian ruler trampled upon the soldiery of Rome, to the era 
of that Corsican barrister’s wonderful son, who came out of his simple 
island home to conquer the civilised half of a world. 

Edward Arundel showed himself a very indifferent brother; for, do 
what she would, Letitia could not induce him to join in any of her pur- 
suits. She caused a butt to be set up upon the lawn; but all she could 
say about Belinda’s “best gold” could not bring the young man out upon 
the grass to watch the two girls shooting. He looked at them by 
stealth sometimes through the window of the library, and sighed as he 
thought of the blight upon his manhood, and of all the things that might 
have been. 
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Might not those things even yet come to pass? Had he not done 
his duty to the dead ; and was he not free now to begin a fresh life? His 
mother was perpetually hinting at some bright prospect that lay smiling 
before him, if he chose to take the blossom-bestrewn path that led to that 
fair country. His sister told him still more plainly of a prize that was 
within his reach, if he were but bravé enough to stretch out his hand and 
claim the precious treasure for his own. But when he thought of all 
this,—when he pondered whether it would not be wise to drop the dense 
curtain of forgetfulness over that sad picture of the past,—whether it 
would not be well to let the dead bury their dead, and to accept that 
other blessing which the same Providence that had blighted his first 
hope seemed to offer to him now,—the shadowy phantom of John March 
mont arose out of the mystic realms of the dead, and a ghostly voice 
cried tohim, “I charged you with my daughter’s safe-keeping ; I trusted 
you with her innocent love; I gave you the custody of her helplessness. 
What have you done to show yourself worthy of my faith in you?” 

These thoughts tormented the young widower perpetually, and de- 
prived him of all pleasure in the congenial society of his sister and 
Belinda Lawford ; or infused so sharp a flavour of remorse into his cup of 
enjoyment, that pleasure was akin to pain. 

So I don’t know how it was that, in the dusky twilight of a bright 
day in early May, nearly two months after his return to Dangerfield, Ed- 
ward Arundel, coming by chance upon Miss Lawford as she sat alone in 
the deep bay-window where he had found her on his first coming, con- 
fessed to her the terrible struggle of feeling that made the great trouble 
of his life, and asked her if she was willing to accept a love which, in its 
warmest fervour, was not quite unclouded by the shadows of the sorrow- 
ful past. 

“T love you dearly, Linda,” he said; “TI love, I esteem, I admire 
you; and I know that it is in your power to give me the happiest future 
that ever a man imagined in his youngest, brightest dreams. But if you 
do accept my love, dear, you must take my memory with it. I cannot 
forget, Linda. I have tried to forget. I have prayed that God, in His 
mercy, might give me forgetfulness of that irrevocable past. But the 
prayer has never been granted; the boon has never been bestowed. I 
think that love for the living and remorse for the dead must for ever 
reign side by side in my heart. It is no falsehood to you that makes me 
remember her; it is no forgetfulness of her that makes me love you. I 
offer my brighter and happier self to you, Belinda; I consecrate my sor- 
row and my tears to her. I love you with all my heart, Belinda; but 
even for the sake of your love I will not pretend that I can forget her. 
If John Marchmont’s daughter had died with her head upon my breast, 
and a prayer on her lips, I might have regretted her as other men regret 
their wives; and I might have learned by and by to look back upon my 
grief with only a tender and natural regret, that would have left my future 
life unclouded. But it can never be so. The poison of remorse is blended 
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with that sorrowful memory. IfI had done otherwise,—if I had been wiser 
and more thoughtful,—my darling need never have suffered ; my darling 
need never have sinned. It is the thought that her death may have been 
a sinful one, that is most cruel to me, Belinda. I have seen her pray, 
with her pale, earnest face uplifted, and the light of faith shining in her 
gentle eyes; I have seen the inspiration of God upon her face; and I can- 
not bear to think that, in the darkness that came down upon her young 
life, that holy light was quenched; I cannot bear to think that Heaven 
was ever deaf to the pitiful cry of my innocent lamb.” 

And here Mr. Arundel paused, and sat silently looking out at the long 
shadows of the trees upon the darkening lawn; and I fear that, for the 
time being, he forgot that he had just made Miss Lawford an offer of his 
hand, and so much of his heart as a widower may be supposed to have 
at his disposal. 

Ah, me! we can only live and die once. There are some things, and 
those the most beautiful of all things, that can never be renewed: the 
bloom on a butterfly’s wing ; the morning dew upon a newly-blown rose ; 
our first view of the ocean ; our first pantomime, when all the fairies were 
fairies for ever, and when the imprudent consumption of the contents of 
a pewter quart-measure in sight of the stage-box could not disenchant us 
with that elfin creature, Harlequin, the graceful, faithful betrothed of Co- 
lumbine the fair. The firstlings of life are most precioys. When the 
black wing of the angel of death swept over agonised Egypt, and the 
children were smitten, offended Heaven, eager for a sacrifice, took the 
first-born. The young mothers would have other children, perhaps; but 
between those others and the mother’s love there would be the pale shadow 
of that lost darling whose tiny hands first drew undreamed-of melodies 
from the sleeping chords, first evoked the slumbering spirit of maternal 
love. Amongst the later lines—the most passionate, the most sorrow- 
ful—that George Gordon Noel Byron wrote, are some brief verses that 
breathed a lament for the lost freshness, the never-to-be-recovered youth. 

“Oh, could I feel as I have felt; or be what I have been; 
Or weep as I could once have wept!” 
cried the poet, when he complained of that “ mortal coldness of the soul,” 
which is “ like death itself.” 

Edward Arundel had grown to love Belinda Lawford unconsciously, 
and in spite of himself; but the first love of his heart, the first fruit of 
his youth, had perished. He could not feel quite the same devotion, 
the same boyish chivalry, that he had felt for the innocent bride who had 
wandered beside him in the sheltered meadows near Winchester. He 
might begin a new life, but he could not live the old life over again. He 
must wear his rue with a difference this time. But he loved Belinda 
very dearly, nevertheless; and he told her so, and by and by won from 
her a tearful avowal of affection. 

Alas! she had no power to question the manner of his wooing. He 
loved her—he had said as much; and all the good she had desired in this 
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universe became hers from the moment of Edward Arundel’s utterance of 
those words. He loved her; that was enough. That he should cherish a 
remorseful sorrow for that lost wife, made him only the truer, nobler, and 
dearer in Belinda’s sight. She was not vain, or exacting, or selfish, It 
was not in her nature to begrudge poor dead Mary the tender thoughts 
of her husband. She was generous, impulsive, believing; and she had 
no more inclination to doubt Edward’s love for her, after he had once 
avowed such a sentiment, than to disbelieve in the light of heaven when 
she saw the sun shining. Unquestioning, and unutterably happy, she 
received her lover’s betrothal kiss, and went with him to his mother, 
blushing and trembling, to receive that lady’s blessing. 

“Ah, if you knew how I have prayed for this, Linda!’ Mrs. Arundel 
exclaimed, as she folded the girl’s slight figure in her arms. 

“And I shall wear white glacé with pinked flounces, instead of tulle 
puffings, you sly Linda,” cried Letitia. 

“ And I'll give Ted the home farm, and the white house to live in, if 
he likes to try his hand at the new system of farming,” said Reginald 
Arundel, who had come home from the Continent, and had amused him- 
self for the last week by strolling about his estate and staring at his 
timber, and almost wishing that there was a necessity for cutting down 
all the oaks in the avenue, so that he might have something to occupy 
him until the 12th of August. 

Never was promised bride more welcome to a household than bright 
Belinda Lawford ; and as for the young lady herself, I must confess that 
she was almost childishly happy, and that it was all that she could do to 
prevent her light step from falling into a dance as she floated hither and 
thither through the house at Dangerfield,—a fresh young Hebe in crisp 
muslin robes ; a gentle goddess, with smiles upon ker face and happiness 
in her heart. 

“T loved you from the first, Edward,” she whispered one day to her 
lover. “TI knew that you were good, and brave, and noble; and I loved 
you because of that.” 

And a little for the golden glimmer in his clustering auburn curls ; 
and a little for his handsome profile, his dark-blue eyes, and that distin- 
guished air peculiar to the defenders of their country; more especially 
peculiar, perhaps, to those who ride on horseback when they sally forth 
to defend her. Once a soldier, for ever a soldier, I think. You may rob 
the noble warrior of his uniform, if you will; but the je ne sais quot, the 
nameless air of the “long-sword, saddle, bridle,” will hang round him still. 

Mrs. Arundel and Letitia took matters quite out of the hands of the 
two lovers. The elder lady fixed the wedding-day, by agreement with 
Major Lawford, and sketched out the route for the wedding-tour. The 
younger lady chose the fabrics for the dresses of the bride and her attend- 
ants; and all was done before Edward and Belinda well knew what their 
friends were about. I think that Mrs. Arundel feared her.son might 
change his mind if matters were not brought swiftly to a climax, and that 
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she hurried on the irrevocable day in order that he might have no breath- 
ing time until the vows had been spoken and Belinda Lawford was his 
wedded wife. It had been arranged that Edward should escort Belinda 
back to Lincolnshire, and that his mother and Letitia, who was to be 
chief bridesmaid, should go with them. The marriage was to be solemn- 
ised at Hillingsworth church, which was within a mile and a half of 
the Grange. 

The 1st of July was the day appointed by agreement between Major 
and Mrs. Lawford and Mrs. Arundel; and on the 18th of June Edward 
was to accompany his mother, Letitia, and Belinda to London. They 
were to break the journey by stopping in town for a few days, in order 
to make a great many purchases necessary for Miss Lawford’s wedding 
paraphernalia, for which the Major had sent a bouncing cheque to his 
favourite daughter. 

And all this time the only person at all unsettled, the only person 
whose mind was ill at ease, was Edward Arundel, the young widower 
who was about to take to himself a second wife. His mother, who 
watched him with a maternal comprehension of every change in his face, 
saw this, and trembled for her son’s happiness. 

“And yet be cannot be otherwise than happy with Belinda Law- 
ford,” Mrs. Arundel thought to herself. 

But upon the eve of that journey to London Edward sat alone with 
his mother in the drawing-room at Dangerfield, after the two younger 
ladies had retired for the night. They slept in adjoining apartments, 
these two young ladies; and I regret to say that a great deal of their 
conversation was about Valenciennes lace, and flounces cut upon the 
cross, moire antique, mull muslin, glacé silk, and the last “ sweet thing” 
in bonnets. It was only when loquacious Letitia was shut out that 
Miss Lawford knelt alone in the still moonlight, and prayed that she 
might be a good wife to the man who had chosen her. I don’t think 
she ever prayed that she might be faithful, and true, and pure; for it 
never entered into her mind that any creature bearing the sacred name 
of wife could be otherwise. She only prayed for the mysterious power 
to preserve her husband’s affection, and make his life happy. 

Mrs. Arundel, sitting ‘te. d-téte with her younger son in the lamp- 
lit drawing-room, was startled by hearing the young man breathe a deep 
sigh. She looked up from her work to see a sadder expression in his face 
than perhaps ever clouded the countenance of an expectant bridegroom. 

“Edward !” she exclaimed. 

“ What, mother ?”’ 

“ How heavily you sighed just now!” 

“Did 1?” said Mr. Arundel abstractedly. Then, atter a brief pause, 
he said, in a different tone, “It is no use trying to hide these things from 
you, mother. The truth is, I am not happy.” 

“ Not happy, Edward!” cried Mrs. Arundel; “ but surely you—” 

“T know what you are going to say, mother. Yes, mother; I love 
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this dear girl, Linda, with all my heart; I love her most sincerely; and 
I could look forward to a life of unalloyed happiness with her, if—if there 
was not some inexplicable dread, some vague and most miserable feeling 
always coming between me and my hopes. I have tried to look forward 
to the future, mother ; I have tried to think of what my life may be with 
Belinda; but I cannot, I cannot. I cannot look forward ; all is dark to 
me. I try to build up a bright palace, and an unknown hand shatters 
it. I try to turn away from the memory of my old surrows; but the 
same hand plucks me back, and chains me to the past. If I could 
retract what I have done; if I could, with any show of honour, draw 
back, even now, and not go upon this journey to Lincolnshire ; if I could 
break my faith to this poor girl who loves me, and whom I love, as God 
knows, with all truth and earnestnes:,—I would do so; I would do s0.” 

“ Edward !” 

“Yes, mother; I would do it. It is not in me to forget. My dead 
wife haunts me by night and day. I hear her voice crying to me, 
‘False, false, false; cruel and false; heartless and forgetful!’ There is 
never a night that I do not dream of that dark sluggish river down in 
Lincolnshire. There is never a dream that I have—however ridiculous, 
however inconsistent in all its other details—in which I do not see her 
dead face looking up at me through the murky waters. Even when I am 
talking to Linda, when words of love for her are on my lips, my mind 
wanders away, back—always back—to the sunset by the boat-house, when 
my little wife gave me her hand; to the trout-stream in the meadow, 
where we sat side by side and talked about the future.” 

For a few minutes Mrs. Arundel was quite silent. She abandoned 
herself for that brief interval to complete despair. It was all over. The 
bridegroom would cry off; insulted Major Lawford would come post- 
haste to Dangerfield, to annihilate this dismal widower, who did not know 
his own mind. All the shimmering fabrics—the gauzes, and laces, and 
silks, and velvets—that were in course of preparation in the upper cham- 
bers would become so much useless finery, to be hidden in out-of-the-way 
cupboards, and devoured by misanthropical moths,—insect Iconoclasts, 
who take a delight in destroying the decorations of the human temple. 

Poor Mrs. Arundel took a mental photograph of all the complicated 
horrors of the situation. An offended father ; a gentle, loving girl crushed 
like some broken lily ; gossip, slander; misery of all kinds. And then the 
lady plucked up courage, and gave her recreant son a sound lecture; to 
the effect that his conduct was atrociously wicked; and that if this trust- 
ing young bride, this fair young second wife, were to be taken away 
from him as the first had been, such a calamity would only be a fitting 
judgment upon him for his folly. 

But Edward told his mother very quietly that he had no intention of 
being false to his newly-plighted troth. 

“T love Belinda,” he said; “and I will be true to her, mother. But 
I cannot forget the past. It henge about me like a bad dream.” 

VOL. IX. AA 
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Louis Horn, 


Facina the Mississippi lay Brownsville. Forty-two years ago Browns- 
ville as yet was not, and the place thereof was at that epoch inhabited by 
an ancient family of frogs, a select circle of water-snakes, many creatures 
that be born of the slime, and Fever and Ague. To this flourishing spot 
came a broken-down New Englander, his sons, and a half-score of Irish 
labourers. They cut drains and raised log-huts: fenced some, cleared 
some: grew some pigs and many ducks: caught fish and rheumatism : 
wrought hard for a living: and died of the Fever and Ague. This took 
two years: and as yet Brownsville was not. The frogs and the water- 
snakes thought that they saw their way back again, and Fever and Ague 
were sull lords of the soil and the slime, when a shipload of German emi- 
grants, under conduct of one Brown, a Long-Island land-jobber, landed 
on the spot, and Brownsville was begun. Fever and Ague firmly stood 
their ground, and woundily smote the invaders: but the Germans tried 
much smoke, and some drivk, and some patience: and though plenty of 
them died off in the early months after their arrival, enou;,h remained to 
un:wamp the place, and—the second act of creation—the dry land ap- 
peared. The Germans having done this, the Yankees promptly profited by 
it. They came themselves: they sent others. A newspaper-office, a hotel, 
a Methodist meeting-house, and a billiard-room, were all run up inside a 
month. Then a bank: thena store. Then a second newspaper-vffice: an 
opposition hotel: a ditto preaching-house. Then business began: steam- 
ers called: Brownsville traded. The population rose hundreds a month : 
and ten years after Fever and Ague had won their first contest, Browns- 
ville was a town. Ten more, and it was a city as large as Bristol: 
bustling, political, thriving: with manufactories of its own, and com- 
merce with all parts of the world: and specially noted for its salubrity of 
climate, and entire freedom fiom Fever and Ague. 

Sons of one of the early German setilers were Karl Kronheim and 
Louis Horn. They had one mother, and two fathers: which at first 
sight seems a complicated arrangement, but is intelligible when explained. 
Gretchen Miiller came out from the fatherland a maiden: married one 
Kronheim, who courted her on board ship: bore him a son: buried him: 
and after two years of inconsolable widowhood, took unto herself a second * 
spouse by the name of Horn. Then death dissolved the earthly partner- 
ship of Gretchen and Heinrich Horn, and their sons Karl Kronheim and 
Louis Horn founded a new one, under the title of ‘‘ Horn and Kronheim, 
manufacturers of soap aid chemicals, grinders of bone-manure, and 
makers of agricultural fertilisers of all kinds,” for export from Browns- 
ville and for home consumption. The occupations seem somewhat mis- 
cellaneous : but in America incongruities of occupation are never regarded, 
provided they all tend to Dollars. 

Brought up in Brownsville,— in the conglomerate population of Ame- 
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ricans from all parts of the States, Germans, Irish, and the over-wash of 
Europe,—Horn and his partner had all the Teutonism ground out of them 
early, and in its stead no national character substituted. To distinguish 
them they had but their natural proclivities: nothing more. And the 
difference between the two young men was this: Louis Horn had a 
heart, and passions: Karl Kronheim had an inner palpitating muscle, 
which was not a heart: but he had passions too—bad ones. And he had 
no fear. There are men who are like weasels, made without sense of 
disparity of strength, and, necessarily, without the feeling resulting from 
that natural sense—which we call Fear, and which, under a moral aspect, 
we call Conscience. 

The partner-brothers boiled soaps, ground bones, made fertilising 
manures, and gathered dollars together. They grew rich, and as they 
got richer they thought of settling in life. Preliminary to that, they fell 
in love: and both fell in love with the same woman. She was a fine 
creature, and would have made a good wife for either of them: but 
manifestly not for both. Louis loved her first, and presented Kari to 
her. That day she had two lovers. She had the love of two men, and 
one of them frantically hated the other—his brother albeit : another case 
of two brothers sacrificing on one altar. 

One evening Kronheim said to Louis Horn that he wished to have 
a few worcs with him: told him that he had fallen in love with this girl, 
and that he intended to marry her. Louis Horn laughed. 

“Why, Karl,” said he, “the girl is my sweetheart! I have loved 
her for months. She knows it, and to-morrow morning I am to meet her, 
and we are to go to her father to ask his consent to our becoming man 
and wife. I took you to see her that you might see my future bride,— 
your future sister.’’ 

“ Look here, Louis,” replied Kronheim very sternly; “you ought to 
know me by this time, and that I always have my way. It has been 
80 since we were infants: I am too old to change now. You must give 
up this girl, and think no more about marrying her. I tell you, you 
‘ must.” 

“ Never,” said Louis Horn; “never. My word is pledged: my faith 
is fixed. I will never give her up, as I am a living man.” 

He turned on his heel and left the room. 

“Then, by God,” said Karl Kronheim, looking after his brother as le 
went,—“ then, by God, I shall kill you.” 


£2, 


Two hours after, Kronheim went down to the levee where the Southern 
Steamers were lying. He went into the ticket-office, and engaged a pass- 
age for New Orleans in the Manhattan, a famous Mississippi racing-boat, 
that was running, in opposition to the General Cobb, from Brownsville 
to New Orleans. 

‘What name, sir?” said the clerk. 
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“ Louis Horn.” 

“‘ Be down here at sharp six in the morning. We go slick off to the 
minute, as our cap’n’s an awful smart man, and has bet a thousand 
dollars that he beats the General Cobb two hours into Orleans.” 

It may be noted here that the great race came duly off. The Man- 
hattan was ahead of the General Cobb at a bend in the river some hun- 
dred miles down, when the smart captain saw his rival gradually draw- 
ing ahead. The smart captain couldn’t turn on all steam—for that was 
on already : but a great mind is fertile in resources. He weighted down 
the valve heavily, and put a barrel of hams in the furnace. The Manhat- 
tan went ahead like a locomotive: the General Cobb was plainly nowhere ; 
and shouts of victory went up into the air from the crew and passengers 
of the Manhattan and her smart captain. After which the Manhattan 
herself followed—blew up bodily, smart captain and all, and came down in 
little pieces. The General Cobb picked up the few passengers who es- 
caped death by water, hot and cold: fished out a box containing the ship’s 
papers, and went on her victorious way. The list of passengers was duly 
published in the papers, and among the victims of the melancholy steam- 
boat catastrophe was “ Louis Horn, of Brownsville.” 

Leaving the ticket-clerk’s office, Karl Kronheim went about the city, 
did some business, and mentioned casually in several quarters that his bro- 
ther Louis was going down next day to New Orleans to see about some 
large arrivals of bones there. Then he went home, and thought, and 
waited for the night. 

This man had no fear in him, no remorse, no mercy: in fine, no con- 
science. He sat him down to think out what he was going to do. He 
dined with Louis Horn at the usual hour, ate heartily, and drank rather 
less than usual. After dinner, Kronheim lit a cigar, and went on thinking. 
Louis went back to the manufactory, and shortly after Karl followed 
him, and told him he wanted him to run down to New Orleans and see 
if those cargoes of bones that had been reported as arrivals were to be 
had at a reasonable rate: for the demand for crushed bones for wheat- 
growing was rather on the increase. Louis smiled, but assented. His 
smile was the outward symptom of an inward grin at what he thought a 
transparent manceuvre of his brother’s, to get him out of the way, in order 
that he might have time to try his luck with the girl: which showed how 
little Louis knew of his brother. All the while Horn had not the least 
intention of going: he resolved to find a good excuse before morning for 
sending their manager instead, who was quite as good a judge of bones 
as his principal. 

Towards evening the brothers were in the counting-house together, 
when Kronheim, who had been silently sitting before the stove, turned 
round to the desk where Louis was at work at his ledger, and said, 

“‘ Before the men leave off work, Louis, will you get them to make up 
the furnaces, fill the vats, and set the boilers? I think we had best sit up 
to-night and get all the accounts made out for the past half-year. We 
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can give an eye to the furnaces ourselves : and if you want sleep, you can 
get it on board the steamer to-morrow, when you have nothing better 
to do.” 

Louis laughed quietly, but got down from his stool and went out 
to the yard to give the orders. Closing-hour arrived just as he had seen 
all prepared, and the men filed out at the sound of the bell-toll. As the 
manager bade him good night, Louis said to him, 

“ By the way, Dixon, I may have to send you down the river the day 
after to-morrow, so get your traps ready : only don’t tell any one of your 
journey. It’s business that you can do as well as I can, and I want it 
done quietly. Don’t say any thing about it: perhaps you may not be 
wanted, after all: but still, be ready. Good night.” 

And so the yard-gates were closed ; and with a look round the fed-up 
furnaces and the row of great simmering vats, Louis Horn went back to the 
counting-house. The manufactory was shut in on all sides by high walls, 
closed up by heavy iron gates. An outer court on which the gates opened 
was filled with carts and crates: fuel for the furnaces: material of various 
kinds. Behind this was a second wall, or rather palisade of timber, with 
a wicket-door opening into the counting-house, and communicating by a 
back door with the long line of buildings which held the vats and boilers. 

“Shut the door, Louis,” said Karl Kronheim, as his brother entered, 
“and get down the ledgers. By the way, the premium on that life-policy 
of yours in the Phoenix Company will be due before you get back from 
New Orleans. You had better draw a check for it, and enclose it to Dr. 
Sharpe. Tell him you’re going South, and want to make sure of the pre- 
mium being duly paid. Amount’s very large, you know: mustn’t run 
any risks of forfeit.” 

Louis smiled, but said nothing: drew out a check: wrote the letter, 
addresse@ it to “ Dr. Sharpe, Manager, Pheenix Life Insurance Company,” 
and placed it in the delivery-box of the counting-house. He then got 
down the ledgers, and before opening them went to a basin-stand in the 
corner of the office, and began to wash his hands; after doing which he 
stooped his head over the basin to bathe his face in the water. As he 
stooped, his eye rested momentarily on a looking-glass which was hanging 
on the wall, and in that last living glimpse he saw his brother’s hand up- 
raised, grasping a heavy iron pestle. There was a deadly crash, a flash 
of fire, a horror of crushing pain: then darkness, and then death. Karl 
Kronheim had kept his oath. 

Lifting his brother’s body in his arms, Kronheim carried it out 
through the back-door of the office to a bed of soft ashes that had been 
raked out of one of the furnaces before it was replenished. With a long 
knife he rapidly cut the clothes off, slitting them to make them come 
away more easily. He then took off all the buttons, removed the con- 
tents of the pockets, keeping apart every article of metal : and then, mak- 
ing the clothes up into a bundle, opened the furnace-door and thrust 
them in. This done, he carefully lifted the naked corpse, and carrying it 
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to the nearest soap-vat, which was full of boiling grease, plunged it in, 
feet foremost. Having stirred up the furnace to a blazing heat, he re- 
turned for the parcel of buttons and metal articles, and beat them with a 
hammer until all shape was gone: put them, with some parings of lead, 
into a small crucible, and placed the crucible in one of the furnaces. He 
then went back into the counting-house, cleaned the iron pestle, and re- 
placed it in the mortar, where it usually stood: opened ghe discharge- 
pipe of the wash-stand, and let the bloody water run off, and turned on 
the cock. There were no stains on his own clothes or hands: none on 
the floor: he looked carefully. Then, lighting a cigar, he went to the 
pile of ashes, and seeing an impression left there, and some crimson 
marks, turned the pile over with a rake, and tossed the ashes up. That 
done, Kronheim went back to the soap vat, which he found boiling 
furiously, and taking up a workman’s pole-hook, dragged out the body, 
with now lessened bulk. The next vat was full of strong lye. Into that 
he plunged the corpse: and in a few minutes, when he went to draw it 
out, a skeleton came forth, with bones as bleached as if the conquering 
worm had been at work for years in the ordinary earthly fashion. He 
was now near the last stage of his ghastly labour. Wheeling the heap 
of shapeless bones to the opening of the crushing-mill, he tossed them in, 
turned on the connexion with the great water-wheel, which was slowly 
circling round, and with a grinding crush the mill moved on. The pile 
in the cellar below was slightly raised, and then the great rollers ran 


idly: their work was done. Karl threw the connexion out of gear, and 
the great water-wheel went slowly round as before. 

Then Karl Kronheim went back to the counting-house, and lay down 
on the sofa, and slept soundly till the morning. 


TIT. ‘ 

Grorce Wasnineton Suarpe, Doctor of Medicine, was a character. 
He began life very early indeed: was a free agent at five: went to busi- 
ness as a newsboy in New York at seven: at ten was a printer’s appren- 
tice : at fifteen a student, under himself as professor, and assistant-fitter in 
an eminent dentist’s workshop in Broadway, where he discovered a new 
composition for making artificial teeth, and kept the discovery to himself. 
Passing rapidly through the grades of amateur newspaper-editor, amateur 
preacher, amateur chemist in a gunpowder manufactory, which he blew 
up, be developed into a Doctor at last, duly licensed to kill and to cure. 
Society, however, in the Avenues, did not embrace the alternative at all 
so eagerly as Dr. George Washington Sharpe desired, and accordingly 
he went on his travels. What he did, and how he did it, is no present 
concern of ours. We find him now as physician, chemist, dentist, and 
manager fur the important Phenix Insurance Company, at Brownsville. 
In the last capacity Dr. Sharpe had at length got into his groove. There 
was not es knowing an insurance manager in all the States. He “took 
lives,” as tae phrase is, and disputed claims more successfully than any 
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other man in the insurance line: got a name for the clever things he did: 
was highly appreciated by the Company, and well paid. Of course he was 
not the man to let'such good lives as those of Horn and Kronheim, manu- 
facturers of soap and chemicals, grinders of bone-manure, and makers of 
agricultural fertilisers, go past him. He canvassed the firm not long 
after it started: could make nothing of Kronheim, but got a policy on 
Louis Horn’s life, and took on that risk the whole amount which he had 
wish«d to have placed on the lives cf both partners. The amount was 
very large: the premium was low: for Horn had a fine constitution : was 
young: a temperate liver: ia fine, what insurance agents call a Good 
Life. 

Shortly after the loss of Louis Horn in the Manhattan accident,— 
as every one supposed,—two events happened to Dr. G. W. Sharpe. 
Old Jabez Dodd, a large farmer and wheat-grower some miles from 
Brownsville, sent in a sample of ground bones to Dr. Sharpe, for analysis 
and a report thereon: for the keen old agriculturist suspected (though 
without just cause) that the last supply he had ordered from Horn and 
Kronheim had been adulterated. The second event. was that, on the 
same day, Karl Kronheim made a claim on the Company for immediate 
payment of the large sum insured on the life of the late Louis Horn, lost 
in the Manhattan explosion. Oxe of the weak points in Dr. Sharpe’s 
disposition was a most positive and rooted antipathy to the payment of 
claims, whenever his Office would thereby be a loser. ‘I'his was very 
wrong, of course: but Dr. Sharpe couldn’y help it: he was an insurance 
enthusiast: it was in his nature: and so the first thing he always set 
himself to think about when such a cla’m was made was, Could it be re- 
sisted ? and How? The-Doctor, moreover, was an analyst of mind as well 
as of matter, and liked experiments on human nature. Full of these 
thoughts, Dr. Sharpe went to a room which he kept fitted up as a half- 
laboratory, half-workshop, for his multifarious amusements. On his table 
he found old Jabez Dodd's s2.uple, and rather listlessly set about arrang- 
ing his apparatus for the analysis. With his mind quite absorbed in the 
deep consideration whether there might not be some means of saving the 
Office and his own managerial repute from the loss with which they were 
threatened, he mechanically threw some handfu!s of the bones out of the 
bag, which was branded “ Horn and Kronheim,” and spread them out 
befure him. Then he got a powerful magnifier out ofits case: and whilst 
ab%tractedly rubbing it with a bit of wash le ather, his eye caught a small 
white object glistening in the heap on the table. He picked it out, 
looked at it for a moment, gave a little start, brushed his eyes nervously, 
and then said, in a very low, grave voice, 

“By the Lord! it’s the mineral tooth that I made not two months 
ago for Louis Horn !” 

‘ ie 

Dr. Suarre spent the rest of that day shut closely up in his room, 

thinking. In the evening he sent notices to all the directors of the 
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Phcenix Insurance Company, requesting them to come to a private meet- 
ing next day. 

The meeting took place. The members couldn’t exactly understand 
what their manager was driving at: but they had great confidence in 
him: were not at all reluctant to save the Company a heavy claim, if they 
could do so safely : and finally agreed to place the settlement of the claim 
for the amount insured on the life of the late Louis Horn unconditionally 
in the hands of Dr. Sharpe. As the meeting broke up, the chairman said 
to one of the other members of the board that Sharpe was a deep old file, 
but that he was playing a risky game in the present case. 

‘Never you mind,” said the other. “Trust old Sharpe to keep it all 
square. He'll save the claim, if he can; and if he can’t, he'll settle it 
without compromising the Office. After all, it can only come to paying 
the money. I can’t even conceive what grounds he can have to go on: 
but when Sharpe says he has reason to think he can get us out, and pre- 
vent a swindle, I for one say, Let him be trusted to manage it as he likes, 
and no questions asked by us. It will not be the first time that old 
Sharpe has saved the Phcenix from being plucked.” 

The chairman, who liked little jokes, laughed, and went about his 
business. 

In an hour after, the following letter was delivered to Karl Kron- 


heim: 
“ Orrice oF THE Pua:nix Insurance CoMrany. 


“ The Manager wishes to see Mr. Kronheim this evening, to arrange 
his claim Jor payment of the polic y on the life of the late Mr. Louis 


HHorn, at six o'clock.” 


Six o’clock came, Dr. Sharpe in his office, at his desk. Mr. Kron- 
heim shown in: takes his seat, by request of the manager, on the other 
side of the desk, in full face, and fronting the light. 

“ Good evening, Dr. Sharpe. I’ve come, as you appointed, to receive 
payment of the amount of that policy.” 

With a very curious smile on his very peculiar countenance, the man- 
ager lifted his eyes, caught Kronheim’s, looked at him very fixedly, and 
then made reply, only, 

“ Indeed !” 

Kronheim looked surprised, but never flinched: returned the mana- 
ger’s stare without a shadow of variation in colour or expression, and 
waited for further observations—which did not come: and then Krof- 
heim got impatient. 

“ Well, Dr. Sharpe ?” 

“Well, Mr. Karl Kronheim ?” 

“ You pe what you brought me here for, sir, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, rather!” replied the manager. 

“Well, sir, J have no time to waste. I'll thank you to get to busi- 
ness.” 

Kronheim was getting irritable,—which pleased the manager: who, 
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with most provoking leisure, rubbed his chin thoughtfully, never taking 
his eyes off Kronheim’s for a moment, and made no answer. 

Kronheim flushed up, and said, with heat, 

“Doctor. Sharpe, I don’t understand this kind of treatment. You 
brought me here by appointment. We have business to do. Let us attend 
to it at once. You had better hand me over the money, and let me go. 
Here’s a receipt for it, which, as J value my time, I brought with me.” 

As he spoke, the keen eyes, that were always fixed on his, saw temper 
rising fast, and threatening to overflow. Then the manager played his 
first move. 

“Mr. Kronheim,” said he, slowly and distinctly, “we don’t intend to 
pay this claim.” 

, What !” cried Kronheim, startled, but not frightened (that he never 
was); “do I understand you, Dr. Sharpe, to say that you refuse to pay 
me the money ?” 

“T do.” 

“ On what grounds ?” 

“T decline to state my grounds.” 

“You will not state your grounds of refusal, and yet you refuse to 
pay the claim ?” 

“T do.” 

“Then, sir, you and your Company are swindlers : and I will sue you 
at the law.” 

“ As you please,” said the manager. 

“You are a set of swindling scoundrels !”’ shouted Kronheim. 

“ As you please,” was again the only reply. 

“TJ will expose you in every paper in the States as a gang of swindlers. 
I will proclaim you insolvent and fraudulent, and smash you up.” 

“ As you please,” was still the reply of the deliberate Doctor. 

Kronheim was fairly out of temper now. The manager moved again. 

“No, Mr. Kronheim ; I tell you we will not pay you the money in- 
sured on the life of your late brother, Louis Horn; I tell you we will not 
pay it, and I will not tell you why we refuse.” 

“Why, d—n you!” cried out Kronheim savagely ; “do you think I 
murdered him ?” 

“Wer KNow you pip!” thundered the manager, starting to his feet, 
and bringing his hand down on the desk with a heavy stroke, that shook 
the toom they sat in. 

Kronheim paled at last, rose slowly from his seat, and left the room 
without a word. 

As the door closed behind him, Dr. Sharpe sat down, wiped his fore- 
head, and, with a great sigh of relief, spoke out, quite loud, 

“The infernal villain ! the murderous ruffian! Saves the Office twenty 
thousand dollars, though.” 
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V. 


Att silent along the river that night, and very still in the city. No 
wind blowing: the moon bright, the stars shining very clear: not a sound 
breaking the great stillness of the sleeping city. It was New Year’s Eve, 
and the people were passing in sleep and in silence over the margin that 
lay between the old year and the new: when all at once there was a great 
stir, and then the fire-bell rang out loudly. In rapid and irregular 
clangour, the pealing bell broke up the stillness of the night. Then there 
was a hurried patter of pressing feet on the pavement. Lights got up in 
the windows: people poured into the streets. A great crimson glow was 
in the north, and a crowd soon flowed that way. Presently there broke 
out the clear note of a silver trumpet, and then came hurrying on a man 
in a blue tunic, with a shining helmet on his head, before whom the crowd 
parted into two waves, and stood back to let him pass. Some twenty 
yards behind, with a great clatter and clamour, came on more men in blue 
tunics and helmets, pulling at a great rope: and behind them, rattling 
along at top-speed, the steam fire-engine of the Brownsville Volunteer 
Brigade, with her fires lighted, and blizing up with the rapid draught. 

“Fire! fire! fire!” shouted the crowd: and at every turn fresh num- 
bers joined : whilst, obedient to the shrill summons of the captain’s trum- 
pet, out dashed from their houses more members of the Brigade, and laid 
hold on the rope or clutched the engine as she raced along, and shouted 
“Fire!” All this time the people rushed ahead, instinct with the same 
sympathetic excitement, not thinking where they were going, but all wild 
and eager with the common cry of “ Fire!” 

Five minutes had not passed since the first peal bad rung out from 
the bell: but now the whole city was up, and over all there shone a lurid 
glow, and wafts of hot air came on the faces of the people as they ran 
and shouted “ Fire!” 

Presently, no one knew how, the rumour grew that it was Horn and 
Kronheim’s great manufactory that was on fire. And so it proved. 
Wueeling round the sharp turn, the Volunteer Brigade dashed up at last 
in front of the huge iron gates, and paused in front of a fierce glow, that 
scorched their skins where they stood, two hundred yards away. The 
whole place was in a roaring blaze. Great sheets and spouts of fire 
rushed up and caught tlie windows, which for a moment seemed like 
brazen plates, and then shivered to atoms, and fell forward into the fire. 
Forked tongues crept out, and licked projecting beams, and ran up the 
spouting, and lodged among the eaves, and spread there. The flames 
roared and sputtered, and, as floor by floor fell in, the blaze sank for a 
moment, threw out great clouds of smoke, and then raged up more furi- 
ous than before. With a great shout from the half-frighted crowd, down 
came the roof at last. Ten the walls parted at the angles, and the 
gables leaned out; and as the fire blazed up more fierce than ever from 
the fallen beams and rafters, the walls began to rock, and, poising for a 
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moment, fell in with a crash that shook the ground, and for a moment 
seemed to beat out the flames. But, fed by the combustible matter of 
the great vats, the fire shot up again, and, though lower down upon the 
ground, burnt even hotter and faster than before. Spreading from shed 
to shed, and finding fresh fuel at every step, the fire ran on: and in less 
than two hours the whole square on which the great manufactory once 
stood was a raging red-hot volcano. The great wheel had caught fire, 
and went blazing slowly round, the outer rim quenching itself in the 
water at every turn, only to catch fresh flame again as it rose.. Like a 
huge revolving firework, it went blazing on, until the outer rim was con- 
sumed: and then the long arms and beams burnt on like a great skeleton 
on fire, until they too gave way. Nothing now stood but the outside 
walls, shut in by the huge iron gates, that by this time were nearly red- 
hot, and burst from their frames, and, tottering, at last fell crashing in- 
wards. This brought the counting-house at length in vid; and, in the 
mad desire to do something to stem the sweep of devastation that was 
going on before their eyes, the firemen turned on the full power of the 
engine on the office, and poured a ceaseless stream of water on it, that 
cracked and sputtered and hissed off in c'ouds of steam. This lasted till 
the morning: and by that time the flames sank down, exhausted by sheer 
lack of fuel, and the fire burnt slowly out, leaving nothing but a huge 
square full of biack ashes where once had stood the famous factories of 
Horn and Kronheim. When the alarm first sounded, they had sent for 
Kronbeim; but he was not at home—had not been in for some hours. 

It was the evening before the ruins had so cooled down that any one 
durst venture in. At last a group of the workmen, with some timidity, 
went cautiously in through the opening left by the fallen gates, and made 
their way towards the counting-house, They found it nearly quite in 
ruins: but a safe, or strong-room, built deeply in the walls, of solid stone 
blocks, with a foot deep of sand and fire-clay on every side of it, was still 
intact. The roof had fallen over it, and shut it in: but when that was 
cleared away, one of the workmen crept in with a light, and gave a great 
ery, and came out quickly, with a white face, and a terrible fright in his 
eves. The man gasped and pointed, but could not speak. So they tore 
away the rest of the rubbish, and laid the little room open to the light. 
And there was the body of Karl Kronheim: the back of his skull shat- 
tered and blown out, and a pistol still firmly grasped in the dead man’s 


hand. ° 
F. D. F. 
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Che late Ameer of Caubul—Dost Mahomed Khan. 


Near the beginning of the present century there lived at Caubul, the 
capital of Affghanistan, a boy of twelve years of age, who, then engaged 
in menial employment, was destined to become the ruler of the country, 
and one of the greatest rulers it had ever known. His father had been 
no less a person than Payandah Khan, surnamed Sarfraz, or “the Exalted,” 
minister to Taimur Shah, who in gratitude for his splendid services made 
him chief of his tribe—the Barakzais. The power of Sarfraz Khan was 
so great that, on the death of Taimur, he was able to decide a contest for 
the succession by giving the sceptre to Shah Zaman. The new Shah 
loaded his favofftite with honours and riches; but his gratitude was not 
enduring; for on an unfounded charge of treason being made against 
him by a jealous rival, he sent for Sarfraz Khan and put him to death. 

Sarfraz was held in great respect, and bore a high personal character, 
though not so remarkable for piety as his brother, of whom the ladies of the 
household declared that when he was’ at his prayers a heavy gold chain 
would be seen coming out of his mouth and going in again; an assertion 
which in these practical days we should prefer to accept in metaphor. 
After his murder, nothing went right with Shah Zaman. The eldest son 
of his victim, Fatah Khan, rose against him and set up one of the former 
claimants to the throne, defeated the murderer at every turn, and getting 
him at last in his power put out his eyes. The minister who had made 
the false accusation against his father he punished with death. 

Shah Mahmud now ruled in Caubul, or rather, it should be said, he 
reioned ; for Fatah Khan, who took the post of Vizier, did the ruling for 
him, the part of the monarch being a subordinate one, as in a great many 
plays. Fatah Khan, in fact, was guilty of the impropriety of being a far 
more clever fellow than his master; and having set him up he had a 
natural right to put him down, thus keeping him in his place in more 
senses than one. 

Fatah Khan, as I have said, was the eldest son of his “ Exalted” 
father. Dost Mahomed, the boy already mentioned, was nearly the 
youngest, being the twentieth out of twenty-one sons whom Sarfraz had 
left behind, to say nothing of daughters, of whom there was a fair pro- 
portion. In Eastern families, where there is a considerable variety of 
mothers, it by no means follows that the children will all take the same 
rank in life; and in this respect there was a great gulf between Fatah 
Khan and Dost Mahomed. The mother of the one was Affzhan and 
noble, that of the other was of a low tribe of Persian extraction, and his 
prothers consequently looked upon Dost Mahomed with contempt. She 
had been his father’s favourite wife; but her day was past. Despised 
herself, she could give no dignity to her son; and she would have fallen 
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into entire obscurity, but for a relative of her husband’s, who forced her 
to marry him, in compliance with Affghan law, which gives a widow as 
an inheritance to her husband’s nearest relative. It may be here men- 
tioned that Dost Mahomed married the widow of a cousin, and his own 
sister was espoused to another cousin, by favour of the same law, which 
leaves the lady no option in the matter. 

Thus it was that Dost Mahomed was entirely neglected in his early 
years; and being dependent on the generosity of his brothers, who re- 
fused to give him any help, he was sometimes reduced to the greatest 
distress. His mother, however, who made up in kindness what she 
wanted in power, consoled him, and with her he passed a great deal of 
his time. And to do his brothers justice it must be remembered that 
they were at one time as powerless as himself, many of them being 
reduced to beg their bread. At last, at about the age of twelve, his bro- 
ther Fatah Khan made him his water-carrier, to which he afterwards 
added the post of pipe-bearer, and the boy lived in his brother’s house, 
as it became a body-servant todo. He accompanied his master in the 
campaign which overthrew Shah Zaman; and when Fatah Khan was 
established as minister at Caubul, the boy had so far gained his confi- 
dence that he advanced him in dignity and admitted him into his counsels. 
His education had been taken no more care of than himself, but his saga- 
city was remarkable at that early period; while his accomplishments, and 
the beauty of his person, made him a general favourite, especially with 
the ladies of the harems of more than one of his brothers, to which, while 
a boy, he was admitted. His beauty indeed is described as being perfect 
at this age, which may be easily credited on the testimony of his portraits 
as an old man. His wit and vivacity, as well as his skill in music—for 
he played upon a kind of lute, and could also sing with grace and skill— 
made him in constant request at the orgies of the Shah and his Vizier, 
which were frequent, and carried to frightful excesses, so that the boy 
soon became completely demoralised, as may be supposed. That his own 
inclinations were suited to such scenes there is no reason to doubt. From 
a very early age he was a wine drinker, and following the example of the 
Shah and his brother he now took the forbidden beverage to excess. In 
his memoirs, written by Mohun Lal, the intoxication of the actors upon 
these occasions is mentioned as a matter of course. But notwithstanding 
this familiarity in vice, the distant relations of the brothers were still 
maintained. Raised by the Shah to the dignity of Sirdar, or chief, he 
still attended personally upon his relative, bearing a golden cup in his 
hand, and filling it with wine from time to time. While engaged in this 
capacity, it is said that he betrayed the confidence of his brother by in- 
triguing with his favourite wife. This was a young and beautiful lady 
named Bhagi, who was wont to witness the pleasures of her husband’s 
wine-parties from behind a grille, or a transparent curtain. When the 
Vizier wished to retire to rest, which was seldom before intoxication had 
well set in, he would frequently, we are told, send his brother in to pre- 
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pare his couch, and in the private apartments the boy had frequent iuter- 
views with Bhagi, who is said to have fallen desperately in love with 
him. Altogether his training was of a most dangerous description ; but, 
however vicious may have been his habits, he never lost the manliness of 
his character. He had always a clear head, and while giving the soundest 
advice to his brother, never had occasion, it is said, to ask the opinion of 
any body for himself. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for the morals of Dost Mahomed, Shah Muh- 
mud was not allowed to enjoy his elevation in peace. His brother, Shah 
Soojah, raised an army with the avowed object of avenging the outrage 
committed upon Shah Zaman, but with an eye doubtless to his own iute- 
rests. He gained some successes, but was afterwards defeated and put to 
flight. In this expedition, and in all the struggles that followed, Dost 
Mahomed accompanied his brother, and showed himself as precocious in 
military matters as in any thing else. Ie fought as well as he sang, and 
conducted hostile movements as success{ully as he had played on the lute. 
His position soon became assured; he was his brother’s right hand, and his 
rise was regarded by the rest of the family with jealousy and dread. The 
Ghilzies after this were troublesome, and required beating in two cam- 
paigns before they were restored to order. Shah Sovjah in the meun 
time remained in the Afreedi country, but was driven thence to Shawl, 
where he was half starved, and gained the merest subsistence by the sule 
of such of his jewels as he could dispose of, most of them being too costly 
to find purchasers. Then he turned rubber, and having gained three 
lakhs of rupees (30,000/.), by attacking caravans, made a dash at Kan- 
dahar. The power of Shah Mahmud was in the mean time melting away 
like a piece of ice. While Fatah Khan and Dost Mahomed were away, 
nothing went right. An outbreak between the two divisions of the Ma- 
homedans—the Shiahs and the Sunis—took place at Caubul. Shah Mab- 
mud took part with the former, and Shah Sov jah went to join the latter. 
Fatah Khan arrived too late to save his master. Mahmud was defeated, 
Fatah Khan fled, and Mahmud was forced to make submission to his 
triumphant foe. Shah Sovjah did not treat his brother as his brother had 
treated Shah Zaman. He left his eyes untouched, and Mahmud made 
use of them by looking out for a fresh opportunity. He also pardoned 
Fatah Khan, who joined his standard; but as he was only pardoned, and 
not propitiated, he deserted it as soon as possible. Then came another 
claimant to the throne in the person of Kaysur, a son of Shah Zaman. 
Shah Soojah, upon assuming the sceptre, made him governor of Kan- 
dahar. Fatah Khan incited him to rebel and strike at Caubul. Shah 
Sov juh went out to meet them; defeated them; but returning to Caubul, 
found the capital in the hands of insurgents. It took Lim a month to 
regain possession. ‘Then he weut to attack Kaysur aguin, and as Kaysur 
fled precipitately, Fatuh Kian abandoned him, and went to Herat to vifer 
his seivices to Kamran, the son of Shah Mahmud, who was estublished at 
that place. Kaysur was ultimately captured, and taken to Caubul, where 
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Shah Soojah, who certainly had clemency among his weaknesses, par- 
doned him, and restored him to the command of Kandahar. Fatah Khan 
by this time had made his preparations with Kamran for an attack upon 
Kandahar. Kaysur, who had again resumed the governorship, fled at 
the first alarm. But at this juncture news was brought that the Persians 
were advancing upon Herat, and Kamran at once went off to defend that 
place. Shah So-jah then forgave Kaysur his abandonment of his post, 
and on his return to Caubul even pardoned Fatah Khan once more. He 
did not, however, make such advances to that chief as would have secured 
him in his service. But Shah Soojah had soon a new danger to meet. 
During his absence in Sinde, his minister, Muktur-ud-Dowlah, suddenly 
tevk possession of Peshawur, and proclaimed Kaysur as Shah. Shah 
Soojah returned at once and gave battle to his new foes. The result was 
that the latter were defeated, the minister being killed, and his head 
brought back in triumph on a spear. Prince Kaysur fled to Caubul—to 
be pardoned once more! The elastic Fatah Khan had in the mean time 
rejoined his old friend Mahmud; but the pair were too weak to encounter 
the Shah when he went to meet them, and fled. For the next three months 
or so, Fatah Khan and Dost Mahomed wandered about nearly helpless ; 
but having placed themselves in funds by an attack upon some caravans 
of merchants, they next prepared for an onslaught upon Kandahar. Having 
taken that place, they marched towards Caubul. On their way they were 
met by Shah Soojah, and a great battle was fought. The odds were 
greatly against the insurgents; but owing to the wise counsels and skilful 
plans of Dost Mahomed, as well as his wonderful energy and activity, the 
royal force was routed with great slaughter. Mobhun Lal, referring to the 
engagement, says that it is “out of the power of any man’s tongue to de- 
scribe the matchless alacrity, prowess, and steadiness” of Dost Mahomed 
upon the occasion. Another battle took place soon after, which decided 
the point at issue. Dost Mahomed was aguin successful, and was now 
enabled to conduct Fatah Khan and Shuh Mabmud back to Caubul, 
where the latter was restored to his throne. Shah So jah was forced to 
fly once more, and about this time he declared to his minister that while 
Dost Mahomed lived, he could never wear his crown. His remark was 
prophetic, as the event proved. Dost Mahomed was now hailed as a 
great leader, and acquired the name of “ the Victorious.” It was a great 
name for a water-carrier and a pipe-bearer. There were impoitant de- 
tached posts which might have been assigned to him; but he could not 
be spared from the side of the king; and although he nominally occupied 
only the next post to his brother the Vizier, he was practically the first 
in authority. 

But Dost Mahomed had a rival in h¥ brother Mahomed Azim Khan, 
who was a great deal too powerful to be tolerated. The latter had a secre- 
tary, Mirza Ali Khan, who was considered particularly dangerous; and at 
a Wine-party one night, the Vizier, being somewhat intoxicated (the old 
habits had by this time been resumed), was percuaded that he must be 
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removed. The Vizier thought that nobody was so fit for this work as 
Dost Mahomed, to whom he gave a hint of his wishes. Dost Mahomed, 
who neglected no opportunity of serving his brother, proceeded at once 
to execute what he considered an order. He went to meet Mirza, with 
whom some negotiations were pending, armed to the teeth, and with half- 
a-dozen followers. It was night when he came across him on the road. 
Mirza addressed Dost Mahomed in friendly terms, expressing his willing- 
ness to serve him, and asking what had brought the Sirdar out at so late 
an hour. Dost Mahomed replied that he had a secret communication to 
make, and invited Mirza to come a little apart from his cortege. Mirza 
thereupon stopped his horse ; and Dost Mahomed, pretending to confer 
with him privately, while holding his horse’s mane, induced him to bend 
down his head, and took that opportunity to stab him between the shoul- 
ders with his dagger, pulling him then from his horse, and despatching 
him while on the ground. This was one of several murders which Dost 
Mahomed committed on behalf of his brother. One man he pistolled in 
broad daylight in the public streets; another he won over by killing an 
enemy of his victim, as a blind, taking advantage of the confidence thus 
induced to despatch the man himself. 

An interval of rest Dost Mahomed employed in making improvements 
in the civil administration of the country, and particularly in the coinage, 
by which the government induced great confidence and gained large sums 
of money. A year was passed in internal reforms, and then Dost Maho- 
med claimed a holiday—that is to say, active military employment. He 
proposed an expedition against Cashmere, from whose governor, Ata 
Mahomed Khan, he considered the government of the Shah to have 
sustained an injury. Fatah Khan was. lukewarm as to the expedition, 
but Dost Mahomed, feeling his power, was firm, and insisted upon the 
adoption of his policy. He made a great speech to the Durbar, which 
elicited loud shouts of “ Bisyar Khub!” (Well said !), and so carried his 
point. The expedition set out, and on its way Fatah Khan and Dost 
Mahomed entered into an alliance, offensive and defensive, with Runjeet 
Singh, “the Lion of the Punjaub,” who assisted them with a large Sikh 
force. The result, as usual, was favourable to the “ Victorious” Dost 
Mahomed, who led the army, routed the enemy, and annexed the valley 
of Cashmere. Ata Mahomed Khan, the governor, and his brother Gholam 
Mahomed were taken prisoners. Thus far all was well, but a great error 
was committed in the disposal of these persons. The Sikh general asked 
for their release, in order that they might accompany him to Lahore. 
Dost Mahomed, suspecting some intrigue, opposed this arrangement, but 
was overruled by his brother, as far as Gholam Mahomed was concerned, 
and yielded at last only under ‘a strong protest, prophesying some great 
calamity as a consequence of the neglect of his advice. That he had rea- 
son on his side was soon apparent. Gholam Mahomed was no sooner at 
the court of Runjeet Singh than he procured the sale of the important 
fort of Attock to that potentate, thus securing to him the key to the con- 
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quest not only of Cashmere, but of many other places on the west bank 
of the Indus. This led to a rupture with the Sikhs, and the ultimate de- 
feat of the Vizier and Dost Mahomed, though the latter, at the head of 
his Persian cavalry, behaved with such matchless valour as to extort 
homage even from his enemies. 

The next, expedition of Dost Mahomed was to Cashmere, in order to 
extract from his brother, Mahomed Azim Khan, a sum of twenty lakhs 
of rupees, due for arrears of revenue. The Shah as well as the Vizier 
accompanied the expedition, but Dost Mahomed led the attacking party. 
The enemy occupied the road between the two hills; and here the in- 
vaders became so hemmed in, that nothing could have saved them but a 
stratagem which occurred to the fertile brain of the young leader. Find- 
ing the lion’s skin insufficient, he eked it out with the fox’s, as usual. 
Since it was impossible to resist the force opposed to him, his object was 
to divide it against itself. For this purpose he wrote letters to some of 
the chiefs in the camp of Azim Khan, as if in continuation of a previous 
correspondence, and compromising them so much with their master as to 
lead him—supposing the letters should fall into his hands —to believe 
that they had promised to betray him into the lands of the Mahmud. 
The Shah, he said, relied upon their bringing the disloyal chief into his 
presence next day, while the camp was at morning prayer. Dost Maho- 
med direct:d the bearer of these missives to proceed by a route where he 
would be surely intercepted, as he was very punctually. The plot suc- 
ceeded, and the invaders were saved. Azim Khan fancied that all around 
were conspiring against him. He was seized with great alarm, but kept 
his own counsel; and, though he talked of fighting to the last, he made 
an excuse for delaying operations, and in the mean time opened a nego- 
tiation with the enemy. The advent of the cold weather facilitated the 
arrangements; and ultimately a treaty was agreed upon by which peace 
was secured on receipt of thirteen lakhs of rupees and a fortnight’s pro- 
visions. Azim Khan then went in person to Dost Mahomed, and was 
by him conducted to the Shah, the Koran on his head and a sword tied 
round his neck, in token of guilt and submission. The result was, that 
the Shah pardoned him, and Fatah Khan received him with the kiss of 
brotherhood. The fox’s skin had certainly done good service in that 
affair. 

Another expedition—this time eventful enough; for it cost the life of 
Fatah Khan, and caused the rise of Dost Mahomed upon his ruins. The 
Persians, always making encroachments, had gained some successes, and 
were marching upon Herat. Fatah Khan and Dost Mahomed went with 
a force to intercept them. In the engagement which ensued they were 
successful; the young Sirdar, as usual, distinguishing himself beyond all 
others. The Vizier, indeed, had been wounded, and had retired from the 
field. He was received at Herat with the greatest honour by its prince 
and ruler, Ferooz-ood-deen. But he had a double object in view, and 
this he now proceeded to accomplish. The Shah owed Ferooz-ood-deen, 
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who was his own brother, an evil turn for not assisting him when he 
was defeated by Shah Soojah; and Fatah Khan resolved upon revenge. 
Dost Mahomed was made the medium of carrying it out. Entering 
Herat as a friend, he posted his Kohistan followers, in small parties, in 
the houses of his relatives and adherents. On the following day, when 
the chiefs came out of the city to pay the Vizier a visit, Dost Mahomed, 
in accordance with previous arrangement, shut the gates behind them ; 
and while the Vizier made them his prisoners, the Sirdar massacred the 
palace-guard, seized the palace itself, as well as the person of the prince, 
proceeding then to plunder and outrage of every description. He violated 
the harem, and even went so far as to insult the wife of the prince’s son, 
Malik Kasim, by tearing off her jewelled girdle. This “unparalleled 
deed,” as Mohun Lal calls it, was deeply resented by the lady, who sent 
her profaned garment to her brother, Kamran, who swore to avenge this 
great insult to his family. Fatah Khan, being informed of this outrage, 
determined to chastise his brother, and take back from him the plun- 
dered property. But Dost Mahomed, having received timely warning, 
made bis way through the mountains, and joined his brother Azim Khan 
in Cashmere. There, however, he was placed under restraint, by order of 
his brother, who was then proceeding to make war against Persia. 

In the mean time Kamran reached Herat, determined upon revenge, 
but wisely concealed his design. Dost Mahomed being beyond his reach, 
he made Fatah Khan the object. He gave him friendly advice in refer- 
ence to the Persian expedition, and in the mean while he laid a plan for 
his destruction. He commenced proceedings by seizing him, on the first 
opportunity, and blinding his eyes by puncturing them with his dagger. 
He was then taken before the Shah, who himself deeply resented the in- 
sult cast upon his family, besides being alarmed at the increasing power 
of the Barakzais, and who insisted that he should give up Dost Mahomed, 
as well as others of his brothers who had flown, and induce them to submit. 
This the Vizier resolutely refused to do. He was a poor blind man, he 
said ; his game was played out; why should he give up his kin? The 
Shah, incensed at his obstinacy, and actuated doubtless by other con- 
siderations, already referred to, ordered that he should be put to death. 
The courtiers needed no second invitation to destroy their powerful rival. 
They drew their swords, and, first slicing off his nose, ears, lips, and 
fingers, they took off his beard, and then hacked him joint from joint 
and limb from limb; one more humane than the rest at last cutting his 
throat. ‘The victim endured his torments with the utmost fortitude, and 
it was only when the disgrace of taking off his beard was inflicted upon 
him that he showed any marked emotion. Thus suffered Fatah Khan, 
for the fault of his brother, at the hands of the sovereign whom he had 
set on the throne, and maintained there for so long. 

But the act of the monarch brought its own retribution. The murder 
of Fatah Khan sealed the doom of the royal house of Sadozai; and the 
rise of the Barakzais followed upon their fall. Azim Khan entered into 
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negotiations with Shah Soojah, and assured him of the united aid of his 
brothers in avenging the death of the head of their tribe. The Barakzais 
combined accordingly; but the combination did not endure. The bro- 
thers took the parts of different members of the Sadozai family. While 
Azim Khan declared for Shah Soojah, Dost Mahomed set up Shah Ali, 
appointing himself as his Vizier. The two marched to Caubul, which 
was then in possession of Prince Jehangire, a son of Kamran, Mahmud 
having fled; and the prince ordered his Vizier, Atta Mahomed, to defend 
the citadel. But Atta Mahomed, to advance himself, had already entered 
into negotiations to betray it. He met Dost Mahomed and some of his 
brothers in a garden-house outside, in order to discuss their plans. But 
Dost Mahomed was too wily for him. He and his brothers knew him to 
be the man who had instigated Kamran to the murder of Fatah Khar, 
and who, indeed, had struck the first blow. They determined upon re- 
venge; but sparing his miserable life, they contented themselves with 
plucking out his eyes. The citadel was then seized: Jehangire, young 
and weak, had but small support, except from the women of the palace, 
who loved him for his beauty. Some of his treacherous courtiers per- 
suaded him to seek shelter in the upper citadel; and Dost Mahomed, 
being informed by them of the fact, blew up a portion of it with gun- 
powder. The prince, however, escaped, and made his way to Ghuznee, 
where he was safe. 

Dost Mahomed was now master of Caubul. He proclaimed Shah. 
Ali, who was invested with the nominal sovereignty. But the posi- 
tion of the pair was very precarious. Shah Mahmud and Prince Kam- 
ran were approaching from one direction, and Shah Soojah and Azim 
Khan from another. One of the latter, however, gave no trouble; for 
Shah Soojah and his ally quarrelled on the way, and fought a little battle 
together, with their respective forces, which resulted in the flight of Shah 
Soojah to the Khybur Hills, and thence to Sinde. However, one pre- 
tender would suit a Barakzai qs well as another; so Azim Khan set up 
Prince Ayoob instead, and proceeded on his march. Because Shah 
Soojah chose to be virtuous, should he have no cakes and ale? 

Dost Mahomed, with Shah Ali, left Caubul to meet Shah Mahmud. 
But the army of the latter, composed of.the principal Douranee chiefs, 
was evidently too powerful to be forcibly opposed. Seeing this, Dost 
Mahomed had recourse to his old friend the fox’s skin. He forged let- 
ters, with the seals all complete, addressed to himself, and purporting.to 
come from some of the principal chiefs with Shah Soojah, declaring their 
disgust at his service and desire of betraying him to Shah Ali. Dost 
Mahomed also directed one of his most confidential chiefs to write in the 
same way to the enemy about Shah Ali, as a proof of his attachment to 
Shah Soojah, enclosing in his letter the treasonable correspondence. The 
plot took effect. Shah Soojah and Kamran were seriously alarmed. The 
chiefs stoutly denied having written the letters; but some treason was 
actually discovered in another quarter not suspected: so Shah Soojah 
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believed all the rest, and fled with Kamran in great confusion. Azim 
Khan still made pretensions on behalf of Shah Ali; but a negotiation 
between the brothers soon took place, which resulted in each dropping 
his particular puppet prince, and boldly assuming the government for 
themselves. With the exception of Herat, the whole of Affghanistan 
was already in their possession; so they had nothing to do but to parcel 
it out. This they did as follows: to Azim, as being the elder, was as- 
signed Caubul; to Dost Mahomed, Ghuznee; to Pur Dil, Kohan Dil, 
and some others, Kandahar; to Jubbar, the Ghilzie country; to Sultan 
Mahomed, Peshawur. ‘The legitimate dynasty* was thus entirely set 
aside, and the Barakzais became masters of Affghanistan, retaining their 
position, except during a brief interval, to the present day. 

A very pleasant arrangement this; but of course it could not last. 
An Affghan knows no rest; and the brothers would have quarrelled 
among themselves, even had there been no external inducements to do 
so. Shah Soojah threatened Caubul with another army; Shah Ali and 
Shah Ayoob fomented internal dissensions; there was some very pretty 
plotting, in the course of which Ali was strangled by Prince Ayoob, in- 
stigated by Azim Khan, who promised to return the compliment by 
sacrificing a brother also, viz. Dost Mahomed; but which promise he 
very coolly repudiated on the ground of fraternal affection! The army 
of Shah Soojah was soon disposed of; but a more powerful enemy ap- 
peared in Runjeet Singh, who tampered with Sultan Mahomed and the 
other Peshawur chiefs, and induced them to join him in overthrowing 
Azim Khan. Dost Mahomed joined in the plot; Azim sank in despair 
at the treachery of his brothers; his army deserted him; and, thoroughly 
broken down, his troubles brought him to a bed of sickness, from whiclr 
he never rose. His death made Dost Mahomed the most powerful chief 
in Affyhanistan. Shah Ayoob was murdered, which still further weak- 
ened the representatives of the Sadozai dynasty. The son of Azim Khan 
succeeded nominally to his father’s position, but he had no strength to 
retain it. Dost Mahomed, making cause with some convenient allies, be- 
sieged him in the citadel of Lahore; but his uncles, who had a very whole- 
some dread of Dost Mahomed’s growing power, came to his rescue; and, 
after sending him away to a place of safety, they formed a plot to murder 
their popular brother, as a measure of coramon safety. Dost Mahomed, 
however, received warning, and escaped. Then came a truce and a set- 
tlement; but the truce did not last, and the settlement was soon unsettled. 
Sultan Mahomed, to whom Caubul had been assigned, neglected to take 
any measures to strengthen himself in his new position. Shere Dil died, 
and one more rival was removed from the path of Dost Mahomed, who 
at last made another dash at the capital; and his brother, having no 
chance against him, agreed to retire upon Peshawur. This was in 1826; 
and from that time, with the exception of a short interruption, Dost Ma- 
homed has reigned at Caubul; for many years past having ruled over 
nearly the entire of Affrhanistan. 
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Hitherto, as is remarked by Mr. Kaye, who has written by far the 
best account of this extraordinary man, Dost Mahomed had led the life 
of a dissolute soldier. But his elevation taught him the responsibilities 
of power; and being desirous to reform the country, he began by reform- 
ing himself. He had received little or no education; but he now taught 
himself to read and write, studied the Koran, and attended to his religious 
duties. He renounced strong liquors, in which he had so excessively in- 
dulged, compelled all about him to follow his example, and made a public 
avowal of repentance for the past and reformation for the future. His 
habits were now simple, and his manners affable ; he was accessible to 
the meanest of his people; punished oppression, and rendered strict jus- 
tice to all. It has been said of him that he was naturally of a humane 
disposition; and much of his cruelty may probably be accounted for by 
the hardening effect of habitual warfare, the scenes in which he lived, 
and the circumstances that he had to encounter. That he ruled with 
rigour is undeniable; but if he had not ruled with rigour, he could not 
have ruled at all. The country wanted a strong man, and it most cer- 
tainly found one in Dost Mahomed. His principal exactions were directed 
against the Douranees, who chafed under the Barakzai rule; and the 
policy of humiliating them, though it caused much exasperation, was, as 
Mr. Kaye says, at least successiul. Dost Mahomed, however, was not 
destined to remain at peace. Shah Soojah again gave him trouble; and 
a great many of the Douranees were in favour of the exiled sovereign; 
then came the intrigues of his brothers to undermine his power. Mahomed 
Khan made overtures to the Sikhs to assist him in his designs. Runjeet 
Singh accordingly advanced to Peshawur with apparently favourable in- 
tentions; but, arrived there, he turned against his intended allies, took 
possession of the territory, and Peshawur was lost for ever to the Barak- 
zai chiefs. 

Upon receiving news of this proceeding, Dost Mahomed determined 
on a religious war against the Sikhs, which he prosecuted with great 
vigour. In 1837 he inflicted a severe defeat upon them; but they still 
proved formidable enemies, and he now looked about him for foreign as- 
sistance. 

Then followed events which, being more familiar to the reader, need 
not be dwelt upon here. Dost Mahomed made overtures to the Persians 
and to the British, which resulted in the despatch of a Persian army to 
Herat, still held by Kamran, and the arrival of a “commercial mission” 
at Caubul in the person of Captain Burnes. That the Ameer leaned to 
the British alliance in preference to the Persian is now certain. He had 
reason to fear Persia, whom the traditional policy of Russia was making 
the medium of her own advancement towards central Asia. That he was 
greatly tempted by Russia, there is no doubt; for the Czar sent him an 
envoy direct in the person of a certain Captain Vickovick, with an auto- 
graph letter, whereas the British Government sent him merely a com- 
mercial mission from the Governor-General, with an official missive from 
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that functionary. But, notwithstanding the comparative slight on the 
part of the British, Dost Mahomed was determined to renounce the Shah 
and the Czar also for the countrymen of Clive and Hastings. Captain 
Burnes, who was thoroughly impressed with the fact, took care to con- 
vey it in strong terms in his letters. But in the mean time Lord Auck- 
land and his little band of advisers at Simla (Henry Torrens, however, 
there is now good reason to believe, was no supporter of the policy) had 
determined upon a course of action adverse to Dost Mahomed, whom they 
conceived to be bitten with Russian “ proclivities.” A more willing in- 
strument with which to work against Persia and the Czar they con- 
ceived to exist in—Shah Soojah, of all others—the man of five hundred 
failures, long since condemned as hopeless by the most infatuated friends 
of legitimacy in Affghanistan. The government at home supported this 
policy; and by “somebody” Burnes’s despatches were cut and garbled, 
and nade to express directly contrary conclusions to those arrived at by 
the writer. The result was the expedition to Caubul in 1839. Had the 
Bara <zai brothers remained united, they would probably have been able 
to have made a successful resistance to the Shah, even though supported, 
as he was, by British bayonets and British gold; for the country was in 
their favour, and the passes might have been made as difficult for entry 
as for retreat. But no one of the brothers would trust the other. Kan- 
dahar surrendered without a struggle, and Ghuznee, hitherto believed to 
be impregnable, fell before the invaders. The latter event excited intense 
consternation in the Ameer. He gave up the cause as lost, and sent the 
Newab Jubbur Khan to treat with Shah Soojah and his allies. He offered 
to surrender and make submission to the Sadozai prince on condition of 
receiving the office of Vizier,—so long held, as a kind of hereditary right, 
by the Barakzai family. But the offer was refused, and an honourable 
asylum in British territory proferred instead. This the Ameer was not 
disposed to accept without a struggle. He prepared to make a stand at 
Urghundeh; but the greater part of his army, which had become tho- 
roughly corrupted, deserted him at the crisis; he saw that the game was 
up, and with a handful of followers took to flight. He was pursued by 
a gallant body of volunteers under Outram, who would infallibly have 
captured him, but for the treachery of a guide who misled them. As it 
was, he managed to get over the frontier, and ultimately took shelter in 
Bokhara. 

Shah Soojah, after thirty years of exile, was now restored to the 
Sadozai throne. Protected by his allies, he entered Caubul in triumph. 
But his reception was cold and discouraging, and a blight seemed to be 
cast upon the capital. The British remained with him, for they could not 
leave him with safety; and the discontent increased daily on all sides. 
Dost Mahomed in the mean while, instead of receiving asylum and assist- 
ance, which had been offered him by the Khan of Bokhara, found him- 
self a close prisoner in that place. He managed to escape, however, and 
soon found himself at the head of a considerable force. With an energy 
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worthy of his best days he stirred up rebellion in Affghanistan; but, 
although sometimes successful in fight, it became plain that he could not 
cope with Shah Soojah so long as he was supported by his allies. Even 
the celebrated victory of Purwandurrah did not inspire him with hope; 
and it was immediately after that battle, when the enemy had retired 
into Caubul, that he rode thither and gave himself up. He was treated 
with all honour as a prisoner, and was sent down to Calcutta under an 
escort. When the discontent in Caubul broke out into insurrection, 
and the British were compelled to evacuate the country, Shah Soojah 
was again dethroned. Lord Ellenborough, having retrieved the disasters 
of his predecessor, was naturally not disposed to continue his policy. 
Thus it was that the beginning of 1843 saw Dost Mahomed restored to 
the throne of Caubul, which he held until his death in May last. During 
that period he had been a consistent friend to the British power, and 
through the Persian war in 1856, and the Indian revolt of the follow- 
ing year, an active and faithful ally. When our disasters came upon us 
in 1857, he might easily have turned the scale against us; but his fidelity 
remains unquestioned, and it is probable that, like a thorough soldier, he 
did not like his allies the less for having fought with them. 

Where there are many events to chronicle in small space a narrative 
is necessarily bare; but the catalogue of atrocities contained in the pre- 
ceding pages will give some idea of Affghan life and Affghan nature, as 
illustrated by the career of a representative man. Dost Mahomed, it must 
be admitted, had the vices of his country, which may be said te include 
the vices of most other countries; but that he had some virtues of his 
own is maintained by those who knew him best. In domestic life he was 
said to be amiable and friendly ; and it is known that after his moral re- 
formation he severely punished any profligacy on the part of his subjects. 
It may be said for him, too, that although he was ruthless in his exactions 
from the rich, he exercised strict justice among the poor, and saw that 
right was done. With regard to his reformation, by the way, it is stated 
that he relapsed in one respect after his restoration to the throne, having 
resumed his old habits of drinking wine and strong liquors, saying that 
he was always prosperous while he pursued them, and that nothing had 
gone right with him since he left them off! On the whole, looking at 
the character of Dost Mahomed from a purely mundane point of view, it 
may be best summed up by saying that he was cruel, revengeful, treacher- 
ous, ungrateful, and dissolute; that he had committed massacres, murders, 
robberies, perjuries, forgeries, and outrages of every kind; and that he 
was a very great man. 


/ S. L. B. 
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A Dad Cime for Commasi. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Tommasi’s name was on every tongue. He was the hero of the hour. 
Who but he? To talk about Tommasi was every man’s business who 
had ordinarily no business at all; and J, being for the time an idler, and 
steeped to the very lips in laziness, betook myself to the theme of Tom- 
masi with infinite gusto. 

It was Tommasi here, and Tommasi there, and Tommasi every where. 
My gondolier observed, as he brought me from a cruise from the Giudecca 
to the Arsenal, “L’ affare del Tommasi é per le quattr’ ore.” I knew that 
as well as he (by what means you shall presently learn); and from noon ti!! 
half-past three I positively thirsted forTommasi. At the hotel and at break- 
fast-time a confidential waiter had informed me that the Tommasi business 
would certainly be brought to a termination that afternoon. At the Caffé 
Nuovo of the Specchi in St. Mark’s Place they talked of nothing but 
Tommasi. He had confessed. He hadn’t, but was still holding out. 
He would be torn in pieces by wild horses before he made an avowal. 
He would be acquitted. He would be convicted. His accomplice, La 
Maddalena, had made a clean breast of it to the examining judge. Ano- 
ther of his confederates, Bocca Storta, had turned evidence for the I, S. R. 
Crown. . The affair would be again adjourned for three months. No, 
it would definitely be wound up to-day. It had dragged its slow length 
quite long enough. 

“T am tired of Tommasi,” quoth the old gentleman in the straw hat, 
the only frequenter of the Specchi Caffé who drank cold brandy-and- 
water for antemeridian refreshment. 

“There will be an end to every thing,” cried the sceptical Dwarf under 
the Piazzas, snapping his fingers, “even to the Tedeschi, but never to 
Tommasi.” 

The Dwarf under the Piazzas, or rather (to explain a barbarous 
Anglicism) under the Arcades which surround St. Mark’s Place, is a 
character and an original. He is something under a yard high; but he 
has a neck for a bull, a pair of shoulders for a Life Guardsman, and a 
face and beard which, carved in wood, might serve as a figure-head for 
the Neptune 120-gun ship. He is a Jack who must have formerly 
lived in a box, but has now got out of it, and uses the coffer which once 
held him captive as a pedestal to clean boots upon. Indeed, his lower 
limbs are almost as wiry, as thin, and as twisted as Jack’s springs. He 
is lamentably deformed, but imperturbably good-humoured. He is an 
arch wag, and could vanquish in gibe and repartee the wittiest of the 
gondoliers. The Dwarf’s ostensible profession is that of a shoeblack ; 
but while he polishes your upper-leathers he indulges in sarcastic cri~ 
ticisms on the Austrian government, and retails the coffee-chronicle and 
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water-ice scandal of the day. He is a great politician, and intensely 
liberal. With the frequenters of the caffés he is an immense favour- 
ite; and the waiters are civil to him, fearing his sharp and bitter 
tongue. If they are rude to him at Suttil’s, he threatens to remove to 
Quadri’s, and disgrace his countrymen by blacking boots for the Te- 
deschi. The pretty flower-girls who trip about the colonnades in gauzy 
crinolines and plumed hats, and swindle you so fascinatingly out of your 
small change for nosegays, make great fun of this Venetian Pasquin, this 
truncated Marforio, this dwarfed and distorted unofficial Gazetteer; but 
they are kind to him nevertheless. He and the gondoliers are the last 
waifs and strays left of the old Venetian joviality and free-speaking. To 
banter a noble patrician was no such unpardonable crime under the 
Republic; and there are hundreds of stories afloat as droll as that 
of the gondolier who, happening to jostle a nobleman in one of the 
narrow lanes of Behind-the-Scenes Venice, and being reproached for 
blocking up the footway, retorted, “The street is wide enough for 
my ears; perhaps those of your Excellency are longer.” According 
to our notions of the gloomy and vindictive Venetian policy, the gon- 
dolier should have been at once cited before the Council of Ten, hur- 
ried across the Bridge of Sighs, flung into the deepest dungeon be- 
neath the Sea Stories, and subsequently poisoned, stabbed, or sewn up 
in a sack and pitched into the Canale dei Barcaroli. But the less roman- 
tic relation has it that the patrician, dropping in at his casino (the 
casinos were the Pall-Mall clubs of the Venetian nobility), told the story 
as a good joke against himself; and the well-descended company actually 
deigned to Jaugh for a whole week afterwards at the droll impudence of 
the gondolier. Axiom: the devil is not so black as he is painted. The 
“eloomy and vindictive’ Venetian Republic contrived to get on very 
smoothly for eleven hundred years. When John Howard visited Venice 
he found the Ducal Prison one of the few decent and humanely con- 
ducted places of confinement in Europe. The Council of Ten were not 
always sitting in masked conclave, or poniarding or poisoning people ; and 
I am inclined to think that, in their generation, they did a much larger 
amount of good every year than my Lords of her Majesty’s Treasury and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works do in twenty. Into that lion’s mouth 
(the bare mention of which terrifies us so direly) were as often cast com- 
plaints of snug little official jobs, and exposures of out-of-the-way official 
jobbers, as accusations against innocent persons. This leonine correspond- 
ence was only another form of writing to the Zimes. No institution, I 
hold, was ever so bad as posterity has imagined it to be; and I con- 
fess that I rose lately from the perusal, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, of 
an account of an Auto da Fé held in Lisbon a.p. 1735, with a general 
impression that, although the Inquisition was a most horrible and detest- 
able tribunal, the Holy Office still contrived, on the occasion of every 
grand display of fireworks, to get rid of a great many rogues and 
quacks and impostors. They burnt a Jew now and then; but, on the 
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other hand, they gave Brother Prince a sound thrashing when he set up 
an Agapemone and assumed divine attributes; and confiscating Zadkiel’s 
magic crystal, they very properly sent the seer to the galleys. But it is 
not my business to sustain paradoxes. 

Now, how I came to hear about Tommasi was in this wise. I had 
held aloof from the valet de place one, two, three whole days ; but on the 
fourth he caught me alive, and passing a silken string through my nose, 
led me about an unresisting captive. Yet did I not surrender at the out- 
set, but fell into his trap unaware. A certain Giuseppe had been recom- 
mended to me at the hotel; and I was strictly cautioned against the 
spurious Giuseppes, Jacopos, Pietros, and other outsiders of the cicerone 
order, who might be lingering about the Riva de’ Schiavoni, or the vomi- 
tories of St. Mark’s Place. 

“Leave me in peace,” I said ; “I am not an idiot.” 

So I made one appointment after another with Giuseppe, and broke 
them all; and the landlord carefully putting Giuseppe in the bill, nobody 
was the sufferer by the mischance, save my yet unborn children, and the 
unconscious legatees under my last will and testament. Whenever you 
happen to lose five pounds, make up your mind to cancel that little ten- 
pound legacy you may have devised to Thompson. Of such is the doctrine 
of compensation. 

I was gaping and gazing, on the fourth morning, at the horses of St. 
Mark on the architrave of the Basilica, and wondering how they liked 
Paris when they were perched atop of the arch of the Carrousel, when 
the valet de place “ potted” me, and I was all his own in a moment. 
He hawked me down with his merry black eye. He whistled, and I 
came to him like a lad. He crooked his brown forefinger, and I followed 
him. He came sliding by my side, whispering airy banalities; and then 
he slipped the digit of persuasion under my left gill, and landed me high 
and dry. It was better than gorging the bait, and being dragged along 
with the barbs rankling in your vitals. I was hooked most efliciently ; 
but the valet de place had a fluent winch, and a pliant rod, and plenty of 
line. He ran me out as many yards as I chose to wander, and suggested 
even a trip to Murano or Malamocco before we mounted the Fine Arts 
treadmill; and when I was exhausted, and the waters of my mind were 
purpling with the gore of my indecision, he, with a strong yet gentle 
hand, hauled me into the Cortile of the Doge’s Palace, and up the Giant's 
Staircase, and past the Lion’s Month and the Golden Staircase; and 
almost before I knew where I was, I found myself in the Hall of the 
Senate, surrounded by the vellum-bound tomes of Cardinal Bessarione’s 
library, and craning my neck in vain attempts to distinguish the dusky 
figures in Tintoretto’s picture of Paradise. 

Three whole hours did the valet work his will with me in the Palace 
that Aguello Partecipazio founded a thousand years agone. But I will 
have merey upon you, although the valet had none. I will put off to ano- 
ther day—to the Greek Kalends, perchance—the account of what I saw 
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in the Ducal Palace. We went through the entire agony, from the Hall 
of the Ambassadors to the Saloon of the Ship's Compasses, from the 
Doge’s bedroom (no longer rejoicing in a four-poster) to the underground 
dungeon into which, for a few hours preceding his conviction, they thrust 
Marino Faliero. 

We were standing on, or rather inside, the Bridge of Sighs, and peep- 
ing through the loopholes, I and the valet (for it is a peculiarity of the 
Venetian ciceroni that they always seem quite as interested with the 
marvels of Venice as the strangers they conduct through them, and never 
betray the slightest symptoms of having seen every thing—churches, 
palaces, and picture-galleries—ten thousand times before), when it oc- 
curred to me to ask the substitute for Giuseppe how much I stood in- 
debted to him. He, addressing me by the title of Excellency, said that 
he left it to the traditional generosity of my nation, and to that inborn 
personal munificence (but this he expressed rather by gestures than by 
words) which he saw beaming from my eye. He had many small children, 
he resumed ; life was hard, bread dear, the Republic dead, and the Tedeschi 
uppermost. He was satisfied with what I gave him, nay, seemed grate- 
ful for it, and sang a little song of joy over the pieces as he pocketed 
them. He was a most musical cicerone, and had enlivened the awful 
stillness of the underground dungeons with a series of cheerful can- 
zonetti. Then, as though assuming that the right thing to do was to 
offer me a kind of rebate or discount for cash,—on the principle of the 
gentleman who, in grateful acknowledgment for food and shelter be- 
stowed upon him, gave his entertainer the friendly advice to choose a 
corner-place if ever he happened to be sent to the treadmill,—the valet de 
place, using his toothpick in a contented manner, said to me, 

“You are long in Venice, Excellency ?” 

I told him that I had been there but four days. 

“ And you remain long?” 

I informed him that I was bound to depart at the end of the week. 

“Then you should see as much of the manners of the place as is pos- 
sible. Of picture-galleries, picture-galleries, and still picture-galleries, 
your Excellency will be apt to grow tired.” 

And in this, which he laid down with axiomatic sententiousness, I 
cordially agreed with the valet de place. 

“ Justly, to-day,” he resumed, “you are fortunate. This very after- 
noon the affair of Tommasi will be judged.” 

I started at the name of the much-canvassed Tommasi. 

“Tell me all about him,” I eagerly exclaimed. 

The guide shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Povero diavolo !” he replied. “There is not much to be said about 
him. He is of Venetian birth, but of late years lived at Trieste. “He 
occupied himself with lithography. He, and his mistress La Maddalena, 
and his foreman Bocca Storta, are accused of forging Austrian paper- 
money. For eighteen months the process has been protracted ; but at 
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last the judges—accidente to every one of them!—have made up their 
minds, and this very afternoon sentence will be pronounced.” 

“ Where is the tribunal?” I eagerly asked. 

“Tn the Ducal Palace itself. Ask for the Sala della Giustizia. You 
can’t miss it. Go up the Scala de’ Giganti, and turn to the left under the 
colonnade till you come to a door on the balcony overlooking the sea. 
Besides, there will be a large crowd to show you the way. We poor 
Venetians see so few sights nowadays, that even a criminal trial is a 
godsend. The sentences will be pronounced at four o’clock ; but I should 
advise you to be here by half-past three. For the rest, I shall be about 
myself; and I shall not charge your Excellency any thing for doing what 
may be in my humble power towards assisting you. Lo fard perl amore 
di Dio.” 

I thanked the valet de place, and he went on his way, and I on mine. 
I mooned about the Merceria, and bought nicknacks, and smoked, until 
three o’clock; and then I sauntered slowly round the Procuratie Nuove, 
and by the Caffé Aurora (where the Turks sit puffing their chibouques), 
and by the Zecca to the Mole, and so back again by the facade of the 
Palazzo Ducale to the Cortile, which was full of people. 

The Giant’s Staircase, likewise, was crowded, and the gondoliers and 
idlers hung thick as flies round the base of Sansovino’s colossal figures, 
and over the balcony looking into the courtyard. I had no difficulty in 
finding the Sala della Giustizia, for an almost interminable living stream 
was hurrying thither, all jabbering and gesticulating on the inexhaustible 
theme of Tommasi. At length I came to a great pillared doorway, draped 
with heavy curtains of striped stuff, and straightway found myself in the 
auditorium of the tribunal. 

It was a large room, of stately architectural proportions, but very 
dark; for although there was a range of noble windows opening on the 
balcony and the sea, their apertures were veiled, like the doorway, by the 
same striped drapery. But the sun was still fierce; and these draperies, 
stirred by the sea-breeze, acted as impromptu punkahs, and gave us not 
only shade, but coolness. The ceiling was supported by Corinthian co- 
lumns with richly-curved capitals, and both walls and roof had pro- 
bably, in the days of the Republic, been covered with fresco paintings,—as 
almost every other inch of this marvellous palace, not being occupied by 
gilding, or coloured marble and gilding, is covered. The possible frescoes 
had, however, under the auspices of a paternal government, long since 
disappeared beneath a coating of whitewash. 

High up on the wall towards the Piazzetta there was a gallery 
crammed to the roof, and looking like the sign of the Chequers with its 
close-packed array of pale faces and black garments. Facing this gallery 
in the opposite wall was a low door, heavily panelled. 

“That door leads into the prison on the other side of the canal,” a 
bystander to whom I addressed myself informed me. “Yes; Tommasi 
and the rest will be brought over the Bridge of Sighs.” 
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“Over the Bridge of Sighs!” The scene was becoming sensational. 

The hall was divided longitudinally into two unequal portions by a 
stout wooden barrier and rails. The larger portion, a huge, stone-paved 
pen, with the windows in the rear, was devoted to the public. The re- 
maining section was reserved for justice, and those with whom justice had 
to deal. In the centre of the wall, facing the draped doorway, was a 
canopy hung with fusty red serge, carelessly festooned and surmounted 
by the double-headed eagle of Austria. Under this canopy was a most 
vile daub in a paltry frame,—a portrait of the I. S. R. Monarch Francis 
Joseph. Before it stretched a large green table of horseshoe form, set out 
with pens, ink, and paper, and garnished with four common rush-bottomed 
chairs. These were as yet empty. To the right was another table, longer 
and larger, with perhaps a dozen of the same chairs, on which were seated 
as many dark-bearded gentlemen, in full evening costume,—white cravats, 
patent-leather boots, and all. These, I was given to understand, were the 
Avvocati or Avogadori,—the Bar of Venice. They looked a great deal 
more like the male artists at a café chantant. To the left stood, against 
the wall, another table, a small and rickety one, supporting a crucifix 
and a pair of wax-candles in battered sconces. All these tables stood on 
a dais, or platform, raised about a foot from the floor; and to the left of 
the canopy, close to the barrier, there was a low wooden bench, behind 
which stood, with fixed bayonets, a couple of Austrian police-soldiers. 
Lower down on each side, but still within the barriers, were half a dozen 
rows of high-backed forms, like the free-seats in an English parish- 
church; and these were filled with persons somewhat better dressed than 
the crowd in the gallery and the stone pen, but jabbering and gesticu- 
lating quite as vehemently. 

I was not very comfortable in the pen; for my neigbours were nume- 
rous, and there were altogether too many elbows in the interstices of my 
ribs, and too many boots on my toes, to be agreeable. Moreover the heat . 
was oppressive, not to say stifling; and although I am passionately fond 
of garlic in connexion with cutlets, the environment of Venetians @ Tail 
(and very highly-flavoured they were) might have been dispensed with. 
There was some compensation, however, for these ills in the commen- 
taries upon the Tommasi affair, which were current on all sides. For 
Tommasi himself there was manifested a deep, affectionate, and unani- 
mous sympathy. They spoke of him as questo poverino—this unhappy 
little one. One gondolier was bold enough to volunteer the statement 
that Tommasi had fought under Manin when the Austrians bombarded 
Venice from Fort Malghera, and that he was as brave as the lion of St. 
Mark y but I observed that at this rash avowal the immediate auditors 
of the gondolier looked askance at him, and glanced uneasily over their 
shoulders, as though they feared that spies were nigh. But there was a 
general impression that Tommasi had been drawn into his “ errore,” as 
they mildly qualified his forgery, by La Maddalena—who had devoured 
his patrimony, and would sell herself to the Evil One (they whispered) for 
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a new silk dress; and that Bocca Storta, or Crooked Mouth, his confede- 
rate (who was a Tyrolese), was a traitor. 

I was growing rather tired of having my ribs dug into and my feet 
stamped upon, when my friend, the musical valet de place, made his 
appearance behind the barrier. He was shocked to see me in such com- 
mon company. “ Fall back there, friends,” he cried; “and let the Sig- 
nore Inglese pass.” He whispered to an Austrian police-soldier, who 
gave a nod of acquiescence, and then a grunt of gratification as I slipped 
a small silver token of my personal respect for him into his leather-gloved 
paw. I was permitted to dive under the barrier, and was speedily be- 
stowed on one of the free-seat benches, whence I had a capital view of 
the president’s table—the empty one—and the low door leading to the 
Bridge of Sighs and the prison. 

Among my new associates, who were very courteous but not entirely 
divested of the highly-flavoured odour, I found the subject of Tommasi 
quite as rife as among the more miscellaneous assemblage in the pen. I 
heaxd how Tommasi had been at the head of a large lithographic estab- 
lishment at Trieste; how he had kept carriages and horses, and given 
suppers to his friends; how the Maddalena had worn silks from Paris, 
and bonnets a yard high ; and how at last he and she and Crooked Mouth, 
whose real name was Barocchi, had all been arrested on a charge of fabri- 
cating and putting into circulation forged notes of the Imperial and Royal 
Privileged Bank of Vienna to the extent of one hundred thousand florins. 
Nobody seemed to hold that it was a very wrong thing in Tommasi to 
have committed this “errore ;’ but every body was agreed that it was 
a very bad job for him to have been found out. ‘Then one old gentleman 
gave a long account of the regulations of the Austrian prisons; of the 
diet and labour and discipline ; of how the prisoners were fed on black 
bread and mouldy lentils, and beaten into mummies with willow rods for 
the slightest offences,—le donne siccome gli uomini, the old gentleman 
pursued, with an indignant scowl; and how, if Tommasi were convicted, 
—the which he very much feared would be the case,—he would be, im- 
mediately on his return to gaol, laden with fetters, and clad in the convict 
garb. 

Who these well-dressed people in the back benches were puzzled me ; 
not more so, perhaps, than the personality of the queer and faded indivi- 
duals you see in the back seats of English courts of justice and in the tribune 
publique of a French tribunal, all of whom seem germane, and to the man- 
ner born of the place, and whom you meet with nowhere else. I have 
since read in an old book about Venice that, from time immemorial, it 
has been customary for the friends and clients both of the prosecution 
and defendant to attend the tribunal on the day of trial, and that this 
usage is an ancient Greek one. Some vestige of this traditional custom 
may have lingered to this day. Let me, en passant, observe that, from 
first to last, with the exception of La Maddalena (of whom more presently, 
and who was one of the inculpated), there was not a single woman present 
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in the court. The Austrians are a most.modest people, and shrink from 
violating decorum in the slightest degree. It is true that in their prisons 
they flog women; but then the castigation is always inflicted by a per- 
son of the culprit’s own sex, the executioner receiving ninepence halfpenny 
“of the new coinage” for her pains. 

All this time there had been bustling about, arranging papers, mend- 
ing pens, filling ink-stands, and adjusting chairs at the judge’s table, a 
lively Italian gentleman with a full moustache, and a shock head of tufted 
black hair. He was clad in ordinary civilian costume, wore an open shirt- 
collar and a black neckcloth of the Byron pattern, and looked, on the whole, 
slightly dirty. He, I learnt, was the usher of the court. He did not 
in the least look like a tipstaff; but he was on very free and easy terms 
with the gendarmes, and on scarcely less familiar ones with the clients, 
who had come to “see fair” in the back benches. He was of a facetious 
turn, and wheresoever he went there was a giggle. From one or two 
observations he dropped when he passed me, I was led to opine that he 
was not wholly unfavourable to Tommasi; rather the reverse, indeed. 

But precisely as the clock struck four all his humorous bonhomie 
disappeared, and he became the sternest of officials. His brows contracted, 
his moustache grew rigid, and I noticed that on his somewhat ragged 
waistcoat he wore double-eagle buttons. Then in a terrible tone he cried 
out “ Silenzio!” and the audience were at once hushed into death-like 
stillness. The judges were coming. 

They came from a little door by the side of the table which had the 
crucifix upon it. They marched by my side of the back benches, ascended 
the platform, and so placed themselves at the horseshoe table, the presi- 
dent occupying the centre, under the canopy. They were four in number ; 
but they did not make, when all ranged, any thing like a terrible show. 
The president was a little man, with large black moustaches (dyed), and 
green spectacles. He had an ordinary waistcoat and pantaloons, a turn- 
down collar, and a scarf with a cameo pin in it; but his upper garment 
was a short pea-jacket kind of a coat, with uniform buttons, and a little 
gold lace on the stand-up collar and cuffs. * He had a cap with a gold- 
lace band to it in his hand, and he looked something between a London 
postman, a master’s assistant in the navy, and a member of the orchestra 
at Cremorne Gardens. Two of his associate judges, who seated them- 
selves at a respectful distance from him, were arrayed in the same anoma- 
lous costume; while the fourth sat even more isolated, and wore a but- 
toned-up uniform of slightly more military make. I think he must have 
represented the purely Viennese or pipeclay element, and had been sent 
down from the capital to see that things judicial didn’t assume too civil 
a form. What with these semi-soldierlike judges, and the black-bearded, 
evening-costumed avvocati at the adjoining table, and the motley gather- 
ing beyond the barrier, the entire tribunal seemed an incongrucus mixture 
of a court-martial, the board-room of an assurance company, the com- 
mittee-meeting of a club, and Bow-Street Police-Court. 
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The president, after remaining seated for a few moments, rose, put his 
cap on the table, and rang a small hand-bell, which to my Cockney mind 
brought back agreeable reminiscences of muffins. Then the shock-headed 
usher called out “ Silenzio!” again ; the president waved his hand, and the 
door leading to the prison was thrown open. I could hear the cliqguctis 
of bayonets and the grounding of musket-stocks on the stone pavement. 
Then half a dozen gendarmes appeared—not cocked-hatted, like the French 
ones, but wearing shakos ; and in their midst walked the three prisoners. 

I should have recognised Tommasi at once, and without the subdued 
whisper of his name that ran through the auditory. He was “ bell’ uomo,” 
a neighbour had told me; and indeed looked a fine specimen of human- 
ity. He was of very tall stature, almost colossal, stout and well-propor- 
tioned, and had one of the most magnificent curling heads of black hair 
and flowing beards I have ever seen. He was well, and to a certain 
extent handsomely, dressed. His linen was irreproachably white, and on 
his surtout he wore a profusion of frogs and braiding. I don’t wish to 
be hard upon Tommasi now that (poverino) he has been delivered over to 
the tormentors; but no criticism of mine can do him any harm at this 
length of time, and it may serve to give the English reader a definite 
idea of his appearance, if I remark that he reminded me very forcibly of 
the waxen figure of Monsieur Barthelemy in Madame Tussaud’s Chamber 
of Horrors—the republican gentleman and professor of barricade-making, 
for whom Victor Hugo, in Les Misérables, has expressed so much sym- 
pathy, and who, for the trifling “ errorc” of murdering a soda-water manu- 
facturer, was tried for his life in a country which did not appreciate his 
impulsive and somewhat volcanic genius, and, being convicted, was hanged 
by the neck until he was dead. 

Barocchi, otherwise Bocca Storta, looked like a villain, and nothing 
more. His hair was a light red—an exceptional thing among Italian 
men, although the women are often rowsses,—and had, in addition to the 
deformity in his mouth, which had earned him an uncomplimentary nick- 
name, 2 most abominable squint. La Maddalena was a tall, shapely young 
woman, superbly attired in a black moire, and with an expensive lace veil 
thrown over her raven tresses. She carried a fan—who has not a fan in 
Venice, the beggars included ?—and made a great deal of a cambric 
pocket-handkerchief deeply bordered. Her eyes were very large and 
bright, but her forehead was forbiddingly low, and her lips were un- 
pleasantly thin. 

The three accused sat down on the long low bench allotted to them, 
a gendarme between each. ‘Then, at a given signal, and after another 
proclamation for silence, they rose to hear their doom. The avvocati and 
the audience in the back benches likewise rose. The judges remained 
seated. 

The president read from a paper the names, ages, and professions of 
the accused. There was Diodato Angelo Mercurio Tommasi, Caitolico, 
native of Venice, aged thirty-four, lithographic printer and engraver, 
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domiciled at Trieste; Bartolomeo Barocchi, otherwise Bocca Storta, Cat- 
tolico, forty-one, native of Bolzano in the Tyrol, clerk ; finally, there was 
Maddalena Rosati, Cattolica, twenty-three, native of Padua, single wo- 
man,—all charged with forging, fabricating, and uttering sundry notes, 
payable on demand, to the detriment of the Imperial and Royal Privi- 
leged Bank of Vienna, and the “ credito pubblico” of the Imperial and 
Royal Government. 

Tommasi, while these preliminaries were being recited, swept the tri- 
bunal with a glance of lofty disdain. Bocca Storta contented himself 
with leering horribly, and with squinting in intensified obliquity, as I 
nervously imagined, towards me, as though to say, ‘This is rather an 
embarrassing predicament, Brother, is it not?” As for the Maddalena, 
she kept her black eyes full fixed on the president, and looked that which 
in all probability she was,—a bold, hardened, impudent hussey. 

The president, an indifferently correct ear told me at once, was not 
an Italian. His delivery was fluent and rotund enough, but his tones 
were intolerably harsh. I whispered inquiringly to my neighbour, “Un 
Tedesco?” to which he in the same undertone replied, “ No; wn Schia- 
vone. EZ peggiv.” The Sclavonic judge, having got through his exor- 
dium, and paid an official compliment to the various tribunals, procura- 
tors, and assessors, and other imperial and royal employés who had been 
charged with the investigation of the process in its various stages, went 
on to deliver sentence, beginning at the female prisoner. 

Maddalena Rosati, as being considered amenable to suspicion of only 
very slight complicity in the crime of Tommasi, and having given material 
assistance to justice in the course of the proceedings, was acquitted, and 
ordered to be set at liberty on the rising of the tribunal. 

“ Questa Boja ha fatta delle revelazioni,” murmured my neighbour. 

“La Boja” sat down, and began to fan herself with a sardonic 
twinkle of her black eyes, and a more impudent, hardened look than 
ever. 

Bartolomeo Barocchi, otherwise Bocca Storta, was declared by the 
tribunal guilty in the second degree of the crimes imputed to him, and, 
notwithstanding his ample confessions and zealous but tardy endeavours 
to assist justice, the tribunal deemed it to be its duty to sentence him to 
“anni quindici di lavori forzati,’—fifteen years’ hard labour. 

At this announcement Bartolomeo the Crooked-mouthed gave one of 
the most appalling yelps that ever vibrated on mortal tympanum. His 
eyeballs seemed to be starting from their sockets, and his coarse red locks 
to stand erect. A yellow froth came on his distorted lips. He made a 
dart at the president’s table, but was seized by two gendarmes, and was 
carried away, struggling frightfully. I suppose he was in an epileptic fit. 

Wretched Bocca Storta! He, too, had made “ revelations ;” but his 
turning traitor had not saved him from fifteen years of the galley-slave’s 
chain. It is hard, indeed, upon Judas when he loses his thirty pieces of 
silver. 

VOL. IX. cc 
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Tommasi had throughout this scene preserved his disdainful mien, 
and stood quite still, with his arms folded across his brawny breast. The 
president looked at him through his spectacles keenly. Diodgto Angelo 
Mercurio Tommasi, Cattolico, thirty-one, native, of Venice, lithographic 
printer and engraver, domiciled at Trieste, was declared fully guilty of 
the frauds, forgeries, and fabrications laid to his charge, and was sen- 
tenced to hard labour in chains pella vita,—for life. 

He heard this dreadful doom unmoved and silent. Then he made a 
bow to the court; and, turning to the crowd, waved his hand, and in a 
rich sonorous voice cried out, “Amici, a riverdervi, non morird!” By 
which I took it that Tommasi meant to live, and to get out of his chains 
if ever opportunity offered. 

They were leading him away, when, by a dexterous movement, he 
turned to the bench where the Maddalena was still sitting fanning herself. 
He laid his large powerful hand on her head, not vindictively, but, as I 
thought, tenderly and lovingly. ‘“ Farewell, my child,” he said, adding 
something else, the purport of which I could not catch. The Maddalena 
shook her head impatiently, as though the convicted forger’s touch was 
pollution. The spectators were agreed that she had sold bim, and would 
shortly receive the blood-money in Austrian florins. And then the soldiers 
encompassed him, and he was led away across the Bridge of Sighs, and 
the iron door closed upon him for ever. 











Cold in the Cwilight. 


By EDMUND YATES. 


Tuis is the story which my friend Scumble, R.A., told to me a fortnight 
ago, as we sat in the twilight over our after-dinner cigars in his pretty 
little conservatory, listening to the plashing of the fountain, and occasion- 
ally glancing into the adjacent drawing-room, where Mrs. Scumbie and 
my wife were discussing the innate wickedaess of domestic servants, and 
where Miss Scumble, a young lady of very tender years, was endeavour- 
ing to look as if she were not thinking of the curate, a passion for whom 
is supposed to consume her inmost soul. I had been talking to Scumble 
about the romance of his profession,—not the real romance of a man’s so 
throwing himself into the spirit of his work, that, believing what he did 
to be right and true, and a thorough following of his mistress, Art, he 
should go on through slander and evil report, without help or patronage, 
conscientiously labouring with all his powers, and leaving it to Time the 
healer to make up to him his slights, and to Time the avenger to confute 
his slanderers; but the spurious romance, the lying legends of impossible 
people, high-bora dames courting velvet-jacketed artists, painters fetched 
in secret and with bandaged eyes to paint portraits of dead persons, mild 
lunatics of the ducal rank falling head over ears in love with Boadicea or 
Beatrice, on canvas, finding out the original as Miss Femmorer, model, 
whose address, “3 Splodge Mews, Great Drypoint Street,” is scrawled in 
crayon on the walls of so many studios, marrying her, and living unhappy 
ever after. Scumble told me that he did not think at the present time of 
_ day that one profession had greater romance attached to it than another ; 
that round all of us, even in the commonest events of our work-a-day 
lives, there hung a certain amount of fancy, which, according to the spirit 
of the man experiencing it, might swell into romance, or pass away un- 
noticed, and without leaving a trace behind, and that he,—well, he didn’t 
know,—a painter might, or might not, see some stranger things than 
other people. 

This last remark settled my purpose. I knew Scumble was dying to 
tell me something, and I determined he should die before I asked him. 
So I rose from my seat with a pleasant lounging air, and proceeded to 
asphyxiate the gold-fish in the fountain-basia with tobacco-smoke. Within 
three minutes I heard the patter of Scumble’s boot-heels upon the tesse- 
lated pavement. I looked out of the corner of my eyes, and perceived 
him eyeing the heavens half reproachfully. 

“No moon!” says he. 

“Ah!” was my beaming response. 

“ By the way,” says he, gradually edging towards me as I sat on the 
brink of the fountain’s basin, “about what you were saying just now. I 
had a certain adventure myself once.” 
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“ Indeed !” 

“Yes; quite a curious adventure. Did I ever tell you before? Clara 
Morton? No? Well, then, I’ll tell you now. Light a fresh cigar first, 
for I hate people fidgeting about while I’m telling a story; and, first, 
half close that glass-door into the drawing-room, please. There are things, 
you know, which, though thoroughly innocent in themselves, a man 
can’t well tell to——Thank vou. Yes; that’s it.” 

And we lit fresh cigars, and Scumble began. 


It will be ten years ago next October since I first made acquaintance 
with Mr. Wilson Ridgway; indeed, I had never heard his name until his 
card was brought into my studio, where I sat in that blank state of de- 
spondency to which the leaden skies and thick fogs of an English autumn 
so often reduce an artist. It was a square, stiff card, with the name in 
thick, business-like, uncompromising Roman capital letters; and as my 
servant gave it to me, she said that the gentleman was in the drawing- 
room, and wanted to see me on particular business. I found him bending 
over a portfolio of prints,—a tall handsome man of about thirty, gentle- 
manly in appearance and manner, but with a slightly nervous, hesitating 
way of speaking. He turned as I entered, and bowing, said he had ven- 
tured to call on me, having been much pleased with some of my “ artis- 
tical works,” as he called them, which he had seen at a friend’s house; 
and that he had come upon a little matter—which—he thought And 
here his nervousness increased so painfully that I interrupted him by sug- 
gesting we should adjourn to the studio. It happened that I had just 
finished two small pictures,—scenes from Shakespeare,—so that I had 
something to show my visitor. He examined them carefully; and if his 
criticisms were not so eloquent as Mr. Ruskin’s, they were at least ex- . 
pressed intelligibly, and showed some knowledge of art, and a good deal 
of feeling for nature and truth. Then the symptoms of nervousness came 
on again, and after much painful hesitation he told me he, or a friend of 
his,—I could not clearly understand which,—wished me to paint a por- 
trait. I declined at once; I never painted portraits, except occasionally 
of my own friends: to be plain with him, portraits didn’t pay. He re- 
turned to the charge, and pressed his point so, that I found it necessary 
to explain my reasons in detail. I showed him a female head, painted 
from a model, and told him that for it I should receive the same sum, or 
probably more, than I could get for a portrait the same size; but in 
painting it I had no thought about likeness, which in a portrait is essen- 
tial, and I had no one but myself to please: for a portrait I got no better 
pay, and perhaps pleased nobody, and, what was worse than all, I had to 
stare for two or three hours at a time at a stupid commonplace face, and 
to invent and contrive how I should preserve the likeness and yet make 
the portrait something that shall not disgust every body except the sitter 
and his friends. 

Mr. Ridgway’s face, which had lengthened very much when I com- 
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menced speaking, brightened as I concluded, and he almost smiled as he 
asked me whether it would not make a difference if I had an agreeable 
sitter. I inquired what he intended to convey by his expression. 

“Well,” he said, very nervously, “I mean, you know,—that is to 
say—I should imagine—that if your sitter were a beautiful woman, for 
instance, and would conform—I—a—in fact—place herself at your dis- 
posal as to the hours of sitting ?” 

I told him that would make all the difference. 

“Would it ?”’ he exclaimed, in a paroxysm of agitation—“ would it ? 
Well, then, I hope, Mr. Scumble, that I shall not—a—a—that my visit, I 
mean—that I shall be able to go back to my—to Mr. Morton at Liver- 
pool, I mean—and say that you consent to paint his sister ; for she is a 
beautiful girl, and would sit at any hour you might appoint.” 

I cross-questioned Mr. Ridgway about Miss Morton’s style of beauty, 
and the answers he gave were so satisfactory, that, additionally spurred 
to the task by the recollection of certain heavy Christmas bills which 
were looming in the future, I consented to paint her portrait, provided 
that she could be induced to come pretty early in the day, punctually to 
the hour appointed, and that she would sit patiently. In all these points 
Mr. Ridgway reassured me; he agreed to the terms I asked without a 
moment’s hesitation, and it only remained to fix a time for the first sit- 
ting. Looking over my engagement-book, I said, “ But the lady is not 
in Liverpool, surely ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Ridgway. ‘Miss Morton is in London, and 
will remain here some months longer—at least, that is, I believe so— 
and I hope—a—you will find her—a—” 

“ Where is she staying ?” 

“Staying?” he repeated, more nervous than ever. “Her address ? 
She lives, that is, she resides—at present she is staying—but perhaps you 
will be good enough not to mention my name to Mrs. Baker? I—we— 
Mrs. Baker does not know me, and I don’t want her to hear my name in 
the matter of the picture.” 

“By no means,” I said. ‘ You may depend on my saying nothing 
to—whom did you say ?” 

“Mrs. Baker,” said Mr. Ridgway, rising and moving towards the 
door. ‘That is the lady Miss Morton is staying with at present, and she 
lives—but I will send you her address. I hope to be in Liverpool to- 
night, and—let me see—this is Thursday; Friday too late; you shall 
hear from me on Saturday, Mr. Scumble, without fail. Their address is 
97 Park Village East. I’m sorry I’ve taken up so much of your time. 
Good morning—Saturday without fail—good day—don’t trouble yourself 
to come to the door—ah! it has cleared up, I see! What convenient 
things these hansom cabs are! Pray don’t stand in the air without your 
hat! Good day!’ And Mr. Ridgway, in a wild state of nervousness, 
jumped into the hansom, and was whirled off townwards. 

When he had gone, I began to think the matter over, and did not 
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feel very comfortable about it. Why did he hesitate to tell me the 
address, and why was he so nervous? Perhaps the young lady was not 
so pretty, after all, only beautiful in his eyes; for he was evidently— 
ah! the more I thought of it, the less I liked Mr. Wilson Ridgway ; 
his hesitating manner so like guilt; his Park Village East; and his 
Mrs. Baker! However, on the Saturday morning I received a note from 
Mr. Ridgway, telling me to expect Miss Morton and Mrs. Baker at ten 
o’cleck on Monday ; and punctual to the time they arrived. I found Mrs. 
Baker a lady of a certain age, still handsome, portly, of excellent manner, 
though perhaps a little over-precise, and utterly unlike my preconceived 
notion of her. The precision was, I afterwards discovered, scholastic. 
Mrs. Baker had formerly kept a large school, and now received two or 
three young ladies, of whom Miss Morton was one, to “finish” their 
education. But for Miss Morton! Well, you know, I was in the habit 
of painting ; and as I failed to do hee justice in her portrait, how shall I 
succeed in attempting to describe her? She was certainly tall, had a 
small and perfectly shaped head, the sort of throat that Anne Boleyn 
must have clasped with her pretty little hands when she made that 
cheerful remark to the headsman, white and round as—what you like, 
except snow or alabaster; very tender gray eyes, with long dark lashes ; 
a straight nose, with a proudly-curved nostri]; a lovely mouth; and a 
profusion of dark hair. Every turn of her head, and every change of atti- 
tude, disclosed a fresh beauty; and it was not easy to select a position 
which, when once chosen, is to be fixed on the canvas for ever; but at 
last, after many turnings and twistings, and a suppressed yawn or two 
from Mrs. Baker, I set my model free, arranging for the first sitting on 
the following day. 

I won’t weary you with an account of the sittings. I knew from her 
sweet face that she would sit well, and she did, most patiently, and when 
she saw me more than ordinarily dispirited and anxious—with downright 
failure sometimes staring me in the face, and chilling me to the marrow 
—she tried to put off all sense of fatigue, and I saw again the expression 
I would have given the world to catch. Mrs. Baker never came after 
the first visit. Miss Bloxam, a dowdy, good little soul, who seemed to 
have all the pillow-cases in Park Village to make, accompanied my sitter, 
and was harmless and good-natured enough. I remembered my promise 
to Mr. Ridgway, and never mentioned his name; but Miss Morton often 
spoke of her brother, and impressed me with the idea that she had a very 
deep affection for him. Sometimes I spoke of her home, and asked her 
when she expected to leave London and reside entirely with her brotker ; 
but to this inquiry, and others as to her acquaintance in Lancashire, I got 
short and hesitating replies ; she had no present intention of leaving town, 
she said, and she seemed to know none of the Lancashire families with 
whom I happened to be acquainted. When the head of the portrait drew 
near completion, I was doubtful as to the likeness; and though Miss 
Bloxam gave a favourable opinion, I thought it would be desirable for me 
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to communicate directly with Mr. Morton, instead of through a friend, 
whose acts he might subsequently disavow. I accordingly wrote such a 
letter to Mr. Ridgway as would, I thought, insure me a reply from the prin- 
cipal in the affair; but the reply, when it arrived, was from Mr. Ridgway, 
who merely desired me to do my best, and, like or not like, the picture 
was to be considered Mr. Morton’s. So I worked away at the head, and 
Mr. Morton having sent up a splendid yellow silk dress from Liverpool, 
—a dress which harmonised admirably with Miss Morton’s appearance,— 
I clothed my lay figure in the gorgeous robes, and by dint of sometimes 
painting in the dark and in the light, when there was any, I finished the 
costume. I think it was the day on which I put the last touches to the 
lace on the dress, that a lady and gentleman called,—the lady an exceed- 
ingly elegant person, and the gentleman, whom she introduced as her bro- 
ther, a tall, handsome, military-looking man with a black moustache,—and 
with many apologies asked to be allowed to see Miss Morton’s picture. 
I declined to show them the portrait until Miss Morton had given me ano- 
ther sitting, telling them that it was just then an unfavourable time, but 
that if they would favour me with a call in about a fortnight they should 
have their wish. They seemed to know Miss Morton and Mrs. Baker very 
well, and the gentleman asked me if the latter lady was present during 
the sittings. I thought he looked pleased when I answered in the nega- 
tive; but he said nothing, and they took their leave. 

For a fortnight after this I saw nothing of my beautiful sitter, nor, as 
the weather was so dark and foggy as utterly to prevent any attempt at 
work, did I much mind; but on the first struggle of the sun to show him- 
self again, I started off to Park Village to arrange a sitting for the next 
day. I found Mrs. Baker’s house, nd was shown into a very handsome 
drawing-room, where sat Mrs. Baker herself. She received me very 
graciously, and I told her my errand. Then she lifted her eyebrows 
gently, and said, 

“‘ Miss Morton’s portrait! Ah, I perceive, then, Mr. Scumble, you 
have not had a visit from Mr. Morton.” 

I told her I had never seen Mr. Morton in my life. 

“ Dear me !” said she, very placidly ; “ Miss Morton is out of town !” 

“ Out of town!” I exclaimed. “ Why, Miss Morton assured me that it 
was not only not probable, but that her arrangements made it impossible 
that she could leave town before Christmas, and—” 

“No doubt; and I can quite clear Miss Morton of attempting to 
deceive in this case, at any rate,” said Mrs. Baker, with great emphasis. 
“She had no idea she was going to leave town; of that I am quite 
sure.” 

“Well,” said I, getting rather bewildered, “may I ask when she is 
expected to return ?” 

‘When Miss Morton returns? to London? I really cannot say when 
she intends to return to London. She never returns to t/is house.” 

I felt this was a staggerer; but I happened to look up at the moment, 
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and caught an extraordinary expression on Mrs. Baker’s face, as if she 
were brimful of something she wanted to divulge, but didn’t know how 
to begin. At last she said, 

“You need be under no apprehension about not being paid for the 
portrait; they seemed very anxious about it, and there’s plenty of money. 
And Mr. Morton didn’t call? How odd! You've never seen Mr. Mor- 
ton, did you say?” 

“ Never,” I replied, in the depths of gloom. 

‘‘ May I ask—Ah, now I remember. You are not a portrait-painter ?” 

“No.” 

“No! You undertook to paint Miss Morton’s portrait through the 
intercession of a mutual friend. Was it not so?” 

My promise to Mr. Ridgway flashed across me, so I said, “ Why, 
hardly a mutual friend. I never saw the gentleman but once, and—” 

“ Not a mutual friend !’ interrupted Mrs. Baker. “Deception again ! 
Decidedly they said a mutual friend. That you didn’t paint portraits, 
but, as a special favour, you—I’m confident he was a mutual friend. 
What was his name ?” 

“ His name! Well, I—” 

“Was it Ridgway, or Collins ?” 

“Tt wasn’t Collins, I think, but—” 

“ Was it Wilson Ridgway ?” 

The woman thoroughly drove me into a corner. I could only say 
feebly that I could not take upon myself to say; that I couldn’t tax my 
memory. 

“Your memory is, I fear, not very good,” said Mrs. Baker, with ,a 
sneer. ‘ But have you heard from Mr. Morton?” ' 

“No, I have not, Mrs. Baker,” I said; and added, with virtuous in- 
' dignation, “and considering I am painting his sister’s portait, I think—” 

“ Nor from the friend ?” she interrupted. ‘‘ Haven’t you heard from 
the friend ?” 

“Yes; I’ve heard twice from the friend, as you call him.” 

“ And yet,” burst out Mrs. Baker, with frightful emphasis,—“ and 
yet you can’t recollect his name?” 

It was no good playing with such a woman, so I said at once, “I must 
be candid with you; I cannot tell you the name of the person who called 
on me. I—you understand?” 

“ Per-fectly !” said Mrs. Baker,—“ per-fectly! Nothing but deceit. 
I beg your pardon—” 

“‘T was not about to make any remark,” I said, as she stopped ab- 
ruptly ; “‘I merely wanted to know when Miss Morton would return.” 

But this set Mrs. Baker off again. She kept imploring me to dismiss 
any fear “of a pecuniary nature” from my mind; Miss Morton had had 
no expense spared with her; she had had singing lessons, German les- 
sons, riding lessons ; and as she uttered the last words, Mrs. Baker went 
off at a tangent, and said, ' 
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“Pray, Mr. Scumble, you have never seen Mr. Morton, and you 
don’t know the name of the person who interested himself to induce you 
to paint the portrait; but, may I ask, do you know any other friend of 
Miss Morton's ?” 

I told her, “No; certainly no,” until I suddenly bethought me of the 
lady and gentleman who had called to see the portrait. I mentioned this 
visit, and described the visitors. 

Instantly Mrs. Baker’s face flushed. 

“ And their names?” she asked hurriedly,—“ and theirnames? Mrs. 
Allen and Captain Hill?” 

“Well,” said I, “I’m not clear, but I think those were the names. 
Do you know them? They seemed to take great interest in Miss 
Morton.” 

“Who seemed to take great interest in me—I mean in Miss Morton 
—Captain Hill? Indeed, to be candid with you, Mr. Scumble, Captain 
Hill is the real cause of Miss Morton’s not being able to sit to you to- 
morrow. Captain Hill has driven Miss Morton out of town; not that 
she wanted to go. He is a very handsome man, you say? He may be; 
all I can say is, he has created a fine confusion, he and his companion in 
plotting, the riding-master. To be candid with you, it is a stupid love- 
matter. This handsome captain has fallen deeply in love with Miss 
Morton, and she with him.” 

I remarked that there was nothing extraordinary in that. 

“ Perhaps not,” said Mrs. Baker, “in the event of two such persons 
being thrown together ; but then they ought never to have met. How- 
ever, I have washed my hands of the whole affair. I am before the 
whole world ; my conduct is open to the world. I have no secrets. I 
lend myself, knowingly at least, to no deceptions.” 

“ May I ask how this—this—attachment—became known ?” 

“You may,” said Mrs. Baker, with enormous candour; “so might 
any one. As I said to you before, I have no secrets. Of course, Mr. 
Scumble, being an artist, you are a physiognomist. Now, to me, Miss 
Morton has a face which derives one of its chief charms from the extremely 
innocent expression. ‘Those eyes ;—often have I thought that deceit, at 
any rate, could not be there. She was quick-tempered; she had other 
faults; but deceit never. And, oh, sir, how deceitful she has proved her- 
self! To be brief: I saw a note lying on my hall-table, addressed to 
Miss Morton, and the address written in a hand which I did not recog- 
nise as belonging to any of her usual correspondents ; it was in a gentle- 
man’s hand, in fact, though disguised and made to look like a lady’s. I 
Was suspicious, I own it; and when Miss Morton was sitting on that very 
stool reading the note, I watched her. She had just returned from her 
walk ; and I thought, as she sat on that low stool, I had never seen a 
more innocent-looking, pretty creature. Do you know, I was almost 
ashamed of my suspicions, when I thought I saw a slight suffusion pass 
over her face; it might have been fancy. She got up and left the room. 
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I do assure you, sir, she had not been gone two minutes, when she came 
back, and with that artless manner—you know her way ?—she said, 
‘Mrs. Baker, would you like to know the contents of the note I was 
reading?’ My reply was, ‘Clara, my love, I have perfect confidence in 
you; you would receive a note from no one of whom I should disapprove; 
at the same time, if you wish to tell me what the note contained, I can 
have no objection” ‘Oh, I think I should like to tell you, for you might 
assist us,’ said she; ‘it is from an old schoolfellow of mine, poor Annie 
Featherstone; we were such friends, Mrs. Baker; and now her father has 
speculated and lost all his money in Pennsylvanian Bonds, the family is 
altogether quite reduced in circumstances, and poor dear Annie is obliged 
to go out as a governess; and she such a proud girl!—it will be a sad 
blow. She has written to know if I can get her a situation.’ That, Mr. 
Scumble, was Miss Morton’s story, and that story I believed; but I after- 
wards discovered that the story was an invention, and that the note was 
written by Captain Hill.” 

“Good gracious!” I exclaimed; “how did you discover that ?” 

“It is, perhaps, not necessary,” Mrs. Baker replied, in a dignified 
tone of reserve, “‘to enter iato the means I took to discover the corre- 
spondence. I did discover it, and I collected the notes, and sent them to 
her brother.” 

“ Well, but,” said I, “ perhaps the captain may be a very good match 
for Miss Morton; and if so, though the introduction may not be what one 
could approve exactly, why should Mr. Morton object?” 

On this point Mrs. Baker was very clear. 

“ Mr. Morton does object,” she said, “that is very plain; and if you 
had witnessed the scene that took place in this room, you would have 
been as much puzzled to understand Mr. Morton as I was. Never did I 
see a man so agitated; in fact, he could scarcely control himself. He 
arrived very early in the morning; we were not out of our rooms. Miss 
Morton declared she would not leave London. She seemed to have a 
strange repugnance to going at the same time as her brother—she would 
come after him to-morrow—in a day or two—he could trust her, she 
supposed; and so on. At last I was obliged to say, ‘Clara, my love, you 
forget this is my house; and after the terrible way in which you have de- 
ceived me, I can no longer be happy with you; so we must part, if you 
please.’ I really felt for her, poor girl, she wept so; but then you know 
the dreadful story she told me, Mr. Scumble!” 

“ Pray, Mrs. Baker,” asked I, struck with a sudden idea, “ what is 
Mr. Morton like ?” 

Mrs. Baker at once described a gentleman who would pass admir- 
ably for Mr. Wilson Ridgway. ‘ Come,” thought I, “this is really mys- 
terious.”. And I asked Mrs. Baker if she would have any objection to 
show me Mr. Morton’s handwriting. The cover of one of his letters 
would do. 

“ Not the smallest,” said the lady, opening a small drawer in the 
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table. “ Here is the last letter I had from him. Oh, open it, open it ; I 
wish for no concealment. I have no secrets.” 

“ Halloa,” thought I to myself, “this is not Ridgway’s writing, 
though. This is Mr. Morton’s writing, is it?” I asked aloud. 

‘“T suppose so,” replied Mrs. Baker; “but it is singularly unlike his 
usual penmanship; but, you see, it is written evidently in great agitation.” 

“ May I see the ordinary writing?” I asked. 

“Certainly ; I will fetch you one of his letters.’ And here Mrs. 
Baker left the room. 

During her absence I read the letter carefully, and on her return I 
said : 

“Why, Mrs. Baker, I see no address. I was about to ask you for 
Mr. Morton’s address, as I should like, I think, under the circumstances, 
to write to him.” 

“ Post-office, Liverpool,” said Mrs. Baker, shortly. 

“ Post-office, Liverpool,” I exclaimed; “ why, that is no address at 
all. Miss Morton can’t live at the post-office.” 

“That is all the address I have ever had,” commenced the lady; but 
I, astonished out of my good manners, interrupted : 

“And do you take a young lady into your house without knowing 
where she lives when she is at home ?” 

Mrs. Baker was not offended in the least. 

“Mr. Scumble, your remark is a very proper one,” she said. “I made 
every inquiry about Miss Morton. ‘There is a well-known family in Liver- 
pool of that name, and I was told, in reply to my many inquiries, that I 
should be quite safe in taking Miss Morton or any one of the family. The 
name of Morton has been well selected, or this young lady’s name may 
be Morton, after all. But I find she does not belong to the well-known 
family of that name. Here is one of Mr. Morton’s letters in his usual - 
hand.” 

‘Wilson Ridgway’s, by all that’s curious! Oh, this is the other. 
Well, it is really very unlike the last.” 

“T attribute the difference to agitation,” said Mrs. Baker; “ you see, 
the letters are tremulous and ill shaped.” 

“ Well,” said I, looking well at the penmanship, and thoroughly con- 
vincing myself it was written by Ridgway, “ I am really ashamed to have 
occupied your time so long.” 

‘Pray don’t name that. It is my wish, as I have had the pleasure 
of telling you very often, to have no useless concealments. I confess to 
you there is a degree of mystery surrounding Miss Morton which I think 
ought not to surround any young woman. For my part, I dislike mysteries; 
I generally find something that requires hiding at the bottom of a mystery. 
But I feel sure you will hear from Miss Morton, or her brother, most 
probably very soon, and I only hope you may be fortunate enough to get 
their address. They are very anxious indeed about the portrait; and as 
to money, there is no lack of that.” 
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“Would you like to see the portrait when it is finished?” I asked. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Baker, very decidedly, “no. I wish to 
forget—indeed, I am a wretched judge of a likeness. I never can see 
__ likenesses.” 

“Good evening, Mrs. Baker,” said I, rather crushed; “forgive my 
keeping you so long.” 

“Good night,” said the angelic creature; “pray don’t apologise. I 
am only too happy to explain any thing that occurs here. I am before 
the world. I dislike a secret. Good evening.” And out I went. 

It certainly was a very singular affair, this lovely girl with her 
strange lover, strange brother, mysterious friend, and address at a post- 
office; but I did not think much more of it, save when I reflected on my 
Christmas bills, and then I wanted to hear further. I heard further two 
days after my interview with Mrs. Baker, when I received a letter from 
Miss Morton, announcing her regret at having had to leave town unex- 
pectedly, and her determination to come up one day in the next week. 
The letter was dated “Elm House, Altrincham.” So, I had got an 
address at last! and I was just chuckling over this, when Mrs. Allen and 
Captain Hill were announced. They came, professedly, to see the por- 
trait; but they had not been in my studio five minutes before I found 
their object was to pump me of any information I possessed about Miss 
Morton. I taxed the captain with this, and he confessed it so frankly 
that I told him all I knew, which was little enough, and ended by giving 
him the address I had that morning received. He declared he should at 
once start for Altrincham, see Mr. Morton, declare his passion for the 
young lady, and take his chance. I agreed in his views, and we parted 
capital friends, he promising to let me know the result of his mission on 
his return. ‘Two days after, I had a second note from Miss Morton from 
the same address, deferring her visit for another week; and then I heard 
nothing of any of them until one evening, when, on returning from a long 
walk, I was told a gentleman was awaiting me in the drawing-room. 
There, bending over the fire, his chin resting on his hand, worn-looking 
and pale, I found Captain Hill. He apologised for intruding on me, but 
pleaded, as his excuse, my being the only person he knew who took any 
interest in Miss Morton. I reassured him, and asked what success had 
attended his research. None, he said; the mystery was as great as 
ever. 

“But surely,” I said, “ you have seen her or her brother? You 
went, did you not, to their house ?” 

“It’s a long story,” he said, smiling feebly ; “but such an odd one 
that you must hear it. I left London by the mail-train on the evening 
of the day I last saw you here,—the day you replied to Miss Morton’s 
note; indeed, I accompanied your letter, for, as I have just said, I went 
by the mail-train—and next morning I found myself in Altrincham. Al- 
trincham—the whole part of it—is remarkably pretty, the beau ideal of 
an old English village; little gable-ended cottages, the church overgrown 
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with ivy, and all that sort of thing—quite rural, you know. I put up at 
a charming old inn, with a landlord to match, a Boniface of the old 
school, and quite as slow. He waited on me when I was getting my 
breakfast, and by way of saying something I asked if the Morton family, 
or any of them, ever paid him a visit. I thought, perhaps, the inn 
might be their property. ‘What name, sir?’ said he, after he had tried 
in vain to master my query. I repeated it. ‘No, sir. I can’t say, sir. 
I never heard the name myself—never know’d any body of that name 
come here, sir.’ ‘ Well, but you know of the family of Morton, don’t 
you?’ ‘Family of Morton? Never heard of a family of that name 
about here, sir—no, sir.’ That kind of dreadfully stupid way of talking, 
you know. I finished my breakfast without another attempt upon my 
landlord. It struck me that the best place to make any inquiry would 
be the post-office, and to the post-office I was going, when I met a man 
who looked so like a postman that I asked him if he was not that func- 
tionary. ‘Yes, I am, sir; the only one here, and have been for a good 
bit.’ Very oddly the people talk down there—really quite difficult to un- 
derstand occasionally. ‘ Well, then,’ said I, ‘will you be so good as tell me 
whereabouts Elm House is? Youwill know it, no doubt.’ ‘ Elm Hoose, sir?’ 
—he called house, hoose,—‘Elm Hoose, sir? Can’t say Ido; andI know 
all the houses about these parts pretty well, too.” ‘ Elm House, near Altrin- 
cham,’ said I, speaking each word very slowly ; ‘ and this is Altrincham, 
isn’t it?’ ‘Oh, yes, sir,’ said he, laughing; ‘this is Altrincham, sure 
enough ; but there is no house by that name near Altrincham, I know.’ 
‘The devil there isn’t! Why, a friend of mine receives letters from Elm 
House, and replies to them; in fact, is in correspondence with a person 
at Elm House, and this very mail has brought one from London, ad- 
dressed to Elm House, to my certain knowledge. What do you say to 
that?’ ‘Well, sir,’ replied he, ‘excuse the joke, sir, but I wish they may 
getit, sir. Excuse me, sir, laughing; no offence. I sball have to deliver 
it. I have been postman here nigh twenty years, and I never heard on it 
yet.” ‘Ah, well; thank you. Do you know the family of— Ah, 
never mind. Will you kindly direct me to the post-office? ‘To be 
sure, sir. There you are, sir, that little shop with the old-fashioned win- 
dow,—that bow-window like, just where that old woman's a-passing. 
Good day, sir.’ 

“Well, do you know, Mr. Scumble, I really did begin to think it 
very strange that neither from my landlord nor from the postman—who 
of all men I thought would know the house from which, at any rate, I 
knew Miss Morton had written to you—could I get the slightest infor- 
mation; and in grave doubts as to what I should do next, if the post- 
master failed me, I turned my steps to the little shop, which also did 
duty as post-office. A man behind the counter was sorting letters as I 
entered ; indeed, I fancied I saw yours amongst them, and I was not mis- 
taken. 

“<T beg your pardon,’ said I, ‘I thought you would be sure to be 
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able to direct me. Will you be so good as to tell me how to find Elm 
House—Elm House, near Altrincham? That is the address which I~’ 
‘Elm House, sir,’ said the man, very slowly ; ‘I don’t know any house 
of that name near here; there is no house of ¢hat name near here, sir.’ 
‘ No house of that name?’ exclaimed I, now really perplexed. ‘ No, sir; 
and here’s a letter addressed to Elm House’ (showing the one you had 
written) ‘from London, you see, sir; it’s a rum thing, this is. I can’t 
make it out, nor more can’t my missis.’ ‘What do you mean you can’t 
find out” said I. ‘Why, you see, sir, there arn’t such a place as Elm 
House. It’s a fictitious address, that is; but I had a letter yesterday 
about this here one, and I know’d it was a-coming.’ ‘Oh, you knew it 
was coming; you knew it would come by this post to-day?’ ‘ Yes, oh, 
yes ; we know’d it was coming ; but it’s a rum thing. We arn’t used to 
them sort of tricks here.’ ‘ What sort of tricks? What on earth do 
you mean?’ ‘ Why, sir, I call it very queer when I get a letter with no 
name signed to it, to tell me a letter will come from London directed to 
a place that there arn’t no such a place. I call that very rum, I 
do.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘and what are you to do with the letter now you 
have got it? You can’t deliver it, that’s very clear’ ‘No, sir. We 
arn’t got to deliver it. It’s to be fetched; it’s to wait till called for.’ 
‘ And who is to call for it, pray?” ‘ Ah, that’s more than I can say, sir ; 
him as wrote the letter with no name to it, I suppose.’ ‘ Now, I tell you 
what, my man,’ said I; ‘I’m very anxious to know who fetches this 
letter. It will be called for presently, no doubt. Have you any objec- 
tion to allow me to wait there in that back room, through the glass-door ? 
I can see from behind that little curtain.’ The man seemed quite to 
enter into what appeared to him a capital joke, and with alacrity ushered 
me into a little close-smelling parlour. ‘There, sir; you are welcome to 
sit here as long as you like; you'll disturb nobody. Me and my missis 
is not troubled with a family, so there’ll be nothing to disturb you neither.’ 
‘Thank you,’ said I, as he handed me a chair, ‘you must let me give 
you this for your trouble.’ ‘Oh, no, sir. Thank you, sir; but there’s 
no occasion for that’ (pocketing the money); ‘you are welcome, I’m 
sure, sir, very welcome. You won’t have to wait long, sir; and if you 
raise the corner of the blind, like that, sir, you can see any body that 
comes into the shop. ‘They will come for it soon, sir, no doubt. You 
won’t have to wait long, sir.’ But I had long to wait, very long, and I 
was sometimes tempted to wish the ‘ missis’ had been blessed with a 
family. A romp with children would have beguiled the time better, at 
any rate, than the conversation of the ‘ missis,’ which related almost en- 
tirely to the high price of provisions. The master made his appearance 
constantly, with ever-varying expressions of wonder at the non-appear- 
ance of a claimant for the letter, sometimes bringing what he called a 
drum of figs, and enticing me to soothe my impatience with one of the 
finest figs that had ever entered his shop. Will you believe that I 
watched in that back-parlour from Friday morning to the following 
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Tuesday, and no one called for your letter? And, do you know, I believe 
I might have remained watching till the present moment, and have still 
watched in vain. It was known I was there, I feel no doubt of it. At 
length, tired out, I left for Manchester, having given the postmaster 
my address there, and begging him to let me know instantly if the 
letter was fetched. The very day after I arrived in Manchester—in- 
deed, I do believe it was the same day—I got this letter from the post- 
master : 


“<Srr,—You had not been gone from our house half an hour when a 
party came and asked for the letter. It was a man—a gentleman—a 
tall party, a stranger. Not having seen him in Altrincham before, 

“<T am, sir, 
“«¢ Your humble servant, 
“¢ H, GREEN, Post-office.’ 


“This letter reached me at Manchester, as I told you, and you may 
imagine in what a state of mind I received it. I was quite at a loss how 
to proceed. I know many persons at Manchester; some of them are 
influential people, and likely to know the Morton family if it was one of 
the least importance ; but I could hear nothing. I found an old friend, 
who was—years ago, in India—a brother-officer of mine, Captain Gordon. 
He is quartered in Liverpool. I bored him with all I knew of Miss 
Morton, thinking he might, perhaps, be able to assist me. I was break- 
fasting with him on the morning of the day after I heard from the post- 
master, and telling him the whole story from first to last. I confess to 
you he seemed to be paying little attention. When suddenly he said, 
‘What is the lady’s name, Hill? what name did you say?’ ‘ Miss Mor- 
ton,’ said I. ‘ Morton—Morton,’ he repeated, as if the name awakened 
some idea—I knew not what. ‘ What is she like, did you say?’ I de- 
scribed her again. ‘Clara Morton, is it?’ ‘Yes, said I, not a little 
surprised that he should know the ‘Clara.’ ‘Oh, by Jove! Hill, this is 
a pretty business,’ said he, half-laughing, and rising from the table. His 
manner surprised me; he rang the bell. ‘Jones, do you know if Lieu- 
tenant Barker is in his room?” ‘ Yes, sir, I think he is; I saw him cross 
the yard just now.’ ‘Will you be so good as to ask him to step into 
my room fora moment? ‘ Yes, sir.’ All this passed in a moment, and 
in another moment I was introduced to Lieutenant Barker, by Gordon, 
who had the oddest look. ‘ Barker,’ said he, ‘you and I are old friends, 
you know, old boy, and I want you to do me a favour. Captain Hill is 
also an old friend of mine, and he is interested in—whom do you think, 
eh? You'll never guess. I know you have reformed long since—not 
before it was time, though.’ ‘ Have you any idea what he means, Captain 
Hill?’ said Lieutenant Barker, laughing in his turn. I did not laugh, 
for I was not in a laughing humour. ‘ Well, then,’ said Gordon, in an 
affected tone, ‘ Captain Hill is desirous of acquiring any information about 
a certain Miss Morton—Miss Clara Morton. Lieutenant Barker, though 
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you look sanetified enough at this moment, I believe you may be said to 
be in a position to afford my friend the information he seeks.’ ‘ Now, 
Gordon, this is really too bad,’ said the young officer, either really an- 
noyed, or affecting to be so. ‘ You know as well as any one that when 
a man is about to be married—I am about to be married, Captain Hill— 
he does not wish to be reminded of such cattle as Clara Morton. I 
never wish to hear her name; and as for information—’ ‘Cattle— 
Clara Morton !’ I found myself repeating. ‘ Really, gentlemen, I do hope 
you are not speaking of the lady I know in those terms.’ ‘The lady you 
know—Clara Morton. Do you know Clara Morton?’ said Lieutenant 
Barker. ‘Jy Clara Morton; our Clara Morton; any body's Clara 
Morton,’ added Gordon. I fear I bore you, Mr. Scumble. I won’t 
trouble you with the explanation. It appears that three years ago a 
young Irish girl, called Clara Morton, made her appearance in Liverpool, 
and soon became a great favourite amongst the officers there. You can 
imagine what her character was. I won’t even ask you if you think 
there is a possibility of the Miss Morton we both know being that person, 
because I know what your answer would be. No one who has conversed 
with Miss Morton can believe that she can be any thing of that kind ; still, 
the names being identical, and their description of their Clara Morton 
would do so admirably for ours, with this happy exception,—a fatal 
exception, I hope and believe,—the Manchester lady was much shorter 
than Miss Morton, nay, under the middle size, and ours, you know, is 
tall. I told them that; and Gordon suggested she might have grown 
in three years; and so she might; but nothing can persuade me that 
there is any thing in that. I at once dismissed it from my mind. 
Gordon is a shrewd man, older, many years older, than I. I begged him 
to be serious, and advise me; and you will agree with me that his first 
suggestion was not a bad one. ‘You see, Hill,’ said he, ‘there is a 
determination to throw dust in the eyes of every one: this extraordinary 
precaution at Altrincham was pursued because the person in whose power 
the lady is, has determined that not even the artist should discover her 
whereabouts. Now, if I were you, I would go to Liverpool, to the post- 
office, where you say the brother, or whoever he may be, has his letters 
addressed, inquire for him, and call on him.” Feeling the propriety of 
this course, to Liverpool I went. The postmaster at once denied all 
knowledge of Mr. Morton, and on my pressing him, saying I knew he 
had his letters addressed there, the man appealed to an assistant, who 
backed him in his assertion. I returned to Manchester, and wrote a 
letter to Mr. Morton, explaining my feelings towards his sister, of my 
intentions also, appealing to him as a gentleman to reply to me, and 
explain the mystery that seemed to surround his sister. I begged him 
to tell me if her hand were free, and if it should not be free, I told him 
I should expect, at least, that my letters would be returned to me. I 
directed my letter, ‘ Post-office, Liverpool ;’ and, by return of post, I 
got the following reply : 
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“«S1r,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. Iam ata 
loss to conceive how any person calling himself a gentleman could have 
acted as I find you have done. I consider your conduct in addressing a 
young lady living, as my sister was, under the protection of Mrs. Baker, 
without ascertaining whether your attentions were approved by Mrs. 
Baker, not to say by the lady’s relatives, was dishonourable in the extreme. 
You have already caused deep pain and anxiety to Miss Morton's friends, 
and, to put a stop to any further attempts, I have to inform you that my 
sister’s hand and affections are already engaged. As to the explanation 
of what you are pleased to term ‘a mystery,” I'am ata loss to under- 
stand what you mean. This is the first time, and I hope it may be the 
last, that I shall have that term applied to my family. 

“ <T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“¢B, Morton. 
“¢Caprarin J. HL. 
“ ¢ P.S.—I return your letters.’ 


“T forgot to tell you, Mr. Scumble, that I made every inquiry in 
Liverpool, from some of the most respectable families there, and could 
hear nothing of Mr. Morton or his sister. No such persons were known, 
or had everbeen heard of. Gordon stumbled upon what I at first thought 
was a clue in Liverpool. He knows a family named Rawdon, one of the 
best families in Manchester; and on mentioning my ‘little affair,’ as he 
calls it,’Mr. Rawdon at once claimed acquaintance with Miss Morton. 
He told Captain Gordon she had been known to his family for five years, 
and this Christmas his daughters hoped to spend with their dear school- 
fellow at her guardian’s house, near Altrincham—Elm House, it is called, 
an old family mansion. ‘She has described it so often, said the old 
gentleman, ‘that I should know it among a thousand.’ You may 
imagine Gordon’s delight on hearing the description of this castle in the 
air; and you may imagine how eagerly he assured the old gentleman 
that Miss Morton had described to him a place, which I had taken some 
pains to ascertain did not exist. At first Mr. Rawdon was incredulous, 
‘Why, sir,’ said he, ‘these slippers,—these slippers, sir, are worked by 
Miss Morton. I know her nearly as well as my own children.’ ‘ And 
have you—do you know her brother equally well?’ asked Gordon. ‘ Her 
brother! Pooh! What brother? She has no brother. I never heard 
her speak of such a person.’ ‘And how, then, in Heaven’s name, did you 
become acquainted with her?” Mr. Rawdon then told the history of the 
aequaintance. It would appear that the Misses Rawdon and Miss Morton 
Wwete school-fellows five years ago. ‘They met at a school near Liverpool, 
and ffom that time Miss Morton had spent her holidays with the 
Rawdons in Manchester, if not every vacation, at least very often, being 
invariably brought by an old gentleman, who she said was her guardian, 
living at Elm House, near Altrincham, and called Monk ; and this, if 
seems, is really all the Rawdons know of their favourite. Mr. Rawdon 
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-was extremely indignant. I saw him, and he was quite satisfied himself 
that Mr. Monk’s mansion is a chateau en Espagne. He is determined 
to find out, &e. &c., and I hopehe may. Mr. Monk also holds, according 
to Miss Morton, one of the highest situations in the Bank of England. 
I have been there to-day, and, strange to say, there is a Mr. Monk in 
a very responsible position in the Bank. I saw him; he didn’t seem to 
have much to do, and was quite chatty and agreeable. He never heard 
of such a person as Miss Morton; and he never was at Altrincham, nor 
had he ever heard of such a place. 

“Now, Mr. Scumble, I fear I have taken up your time most un- 
warrantably. Pray forgive me. You are now in possession of all that 
I can learn about Miss Morton. What do you think of it?” 

What did I think of it? It was not an easy question to answer off- 
hand, more especially as his story but confirmed my own suspicions. 
But I told Captain Hill that I had received a note from Miss Morton, 
announcing her intention of sitting to me the very next day, and that as 
he had just shown me a letter signed B. Morton— 

“Yes,” he interrupted, “ but written by Wilson Ridgway.” 

“Wilson Ridgway!” I exclaimed. “Who mentioned Ridgway? 
I’m sure I didn’t.” 

“T know Wilson Ridgway was the name of the man who commis- 
sioned you to paint Miss Morton’s portrait,” said he. “I suspect that 
person to be—no matter what—that he detains’ Miss Morton; that he 
has some unaccountable power over her which he exercises against her 
consent ; and I am determined to sift the matter to the very bottom.” 
And he rose, and paced the room in great agitation. 

I calmed him as well as I could; but I saw the time was come for speak- 
ing plainly, and I said therefore that it must be obvious to him that I 
could not allow him to meet Miss Morton at my house. He was com- 
pelled to allow this; but as he rose to go, I saw the white end of a letter 
peeping from his breast-pocket, and when my servant returned from 
letting him out at the gate, I distinctly saw the corner of the same letter 
protruding from her dress. 

Miss Morton came the next day, according to promise, but scarcely 
recognisable as the same girl, her colour gone and replaced by a dead 
pallor, her spirits fled, her health broken. Her eyes constantly filled 
with tears, and she was moody and abstracted. In answer to my ques- 
tions, she said her brother was not with her, but she was staying at 
Salter’s Hotel in Albemarle Street with Mrs. Golden, the lady whe accom- 
panied her (and who, by the way, was a very common person), and 
should return to Altrincham at the end of the week. She was very 
gloomy throughout the entire sitting; but when she returned from 
putting on her bonnet in the bedroom (whither she had been accompanied 
by Susan, my housemaid, Mrs. Golden having remained with me), I 
thought I perceived a trace of her old radiant manner and winning smile. 
I guessed the cause ; and when Miss Morton had left, promising to return 
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the next day, I taxed Susan with having handed her Captain Hill's 
letter. After a little hesitation, Susan confessed. 

“ And what did Miss Morton do with the letter, Susan?” I asked. 

“Oh, sir,” said the girl, “she was like a mad thing; she kissed the 
letter all over, and hid it in her gownd.” 

That very same afternoon, as I was putting up my brushes, having 
finished work for the day, there came a tap at my studio-door, and Cap- 
tain Hill came in, followed by another gentleman, a stranger. Captain 
Hill held up his hand deprecatingly, and commenced : “ Don’t think me 
unmindful of your warning, Mr. Scumble; I intend keeping my word 
with the utmost fidelity ; but the fact is that my friend here, whose name 
I have mentioned to you—Lieutenant Barker, Mr. Scumble—has just ar- 
rived, and as I have contrived to discover Miss Morton’s address in town, 
I have requested Lieutenant Barker to go with me, and solve the enigma 
as to whether she really is the lady whom he formerly knew. I know 
the address—Salter’s Hotel ; and I wish you, as one who has shown great 
interest in the matter, to come with us.” 

I confess I did not much relish the idea, but curiosity overcame pru- 
dence, and I started with them. 

Captain Hill had evidently been well posted up in his intormation, for 
when we arrived at the hotel he asked at once for Mrs. Golden’s rooms, 
and we were shown up-stairs. I had composed a neat little speech which 
I intended to make to Miss Morton, explanatory of my presence; but all 
my ideas vanished as the waiter threw open the door, and I saw, not the 
sweet face of Miss Morton, but the stern hard countenance of Mr. Wilson 
Ridgway. He started as I entered ; but his face turned absolutely livid 
as his eye lit upon Captain Hill, who was following immediately behind 
me. He rose at once, and in a voice quivering with passion, said, 

“Mr. Scumble—I—what is the meaning of this visit? Why do you 
come here, bringing with you this man” (pointing to Captain Hill) “and 
this stranger? These are my private rooms, and—” 

I was about to explain, when Captain Hill stepped forward and said, 
“You are, I presume, Mr. Ridgway, or Mr. Morton, or whoever you 
choose to call yourself? I mean, you are the person who answered my 
letter—my name is Hill—about Miss Morton?” 

“If you are Captain Hill, as I guessed,” returned Ridgway, “ I am 
the person who answered your letter, and who, if you have come in person 
on the same errand, will give you verbally the same response.” 

“T do not require your assurances, sir,” said Captain Hill, who had 
become deadly pale, and who was in a high state of excitement; “before 
I accept them, I must be satisfied of your relations with Miss Morton, 
and your right of answering in her name.” 

“My—my relations with Miss Morton?” repeated Riagway hesi- 
tatingly. “Would he be satisfied—will you give your honour to cease 
the persecution, if you hear the lady’s determination from her own 
lips ?” 
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“Tf,” said Captain Hill, “it be in the negative, I will never trouble 
her or you again.” 

“On your honour?” 

“On my honour!” 

Mr. Ridgway advanced to an inner door, opened it slowly, and called 
“Clara!” There was no response. In the dead stillness I heard my own 
heart beating audibly, and I saw that Hill was even more agitated. Lieu- 
tenant Barker had moved towards the window, and stood in the shadow 
of the curtains. Presently the door swung back, and Miss Morton en- 
tered the room. Traces of recent tears were on her eyelids, and when 
she saw Captain Hill she turned deadly pale, and clung to a chair for 
support. 

“T wish you,” said Mr. Ridgway, addressing her with emotion in his 
voice, “to tell this gentleman,” pointing to Captain Hil, “that you, 
Miss—” 

“Miss Clara Morton, of Laburnum Villa, New Brighton—how d’ye 
do, Clarry ?” The speaker was Lieutenant Barker, who advanced with 
outstretched hand. Miss Morton turned slowly round as soon as she 
saw him, shrieked, and fell to the ground in a dead swoon. 


“That,” said Scumble, rubbing his eyes with his handkerchief, and 
muttering something about the insects—“ that was the last time I ever 
saw poor Clara Morten. From what afterwards transpired, it appeared 
that when she came to her senses, after our departure, there ensued a ter- 
tible scene between her and Mr. Ridgway, and the next morning she was 
found lying dead on her bed; by her side was a bottle containing chloro- 
form, of which, as Mrs. Golden deposed at the inquest, she was in the 
habit of constantly taking doses. It was supposed that in her agitation 
she had taken an overdose, and immediate death was the result. The 
jury returned an open verdict; but I myself have no doubt that the ex- 
posure of her past life before the man she loved had been too much for 
her, and that in agony and despair she destroyed herself.” 

Here Scumble ceased. 


“ And was there no doubt about her being the same girl that—” 
“Not the smallest,” said Scumble. “We found out that Ridgway 
had met her while in the full career of her dissolute life, that he had been 
struck with her wondrous beauty, and had at once formed the scheme of 
reclaiming, educating, and finally marrying her. This scheme he par- 
tially carried out, surrounding all his measures with the most elaborate 
mystery, for fear of their becoming known to his father—a stern old 
Presbyterian—on whom he was entirely dependent. But the poor girl 
never had any feeling for him beyond gratitude, and her meeting with 
Captain Hill entirely blighted Ridgway’s plans.” 

“ And Captain Hil!,—what became of him?” 
“Poor Hill!” said Scumble. “I never saw a man break up so quickly. 
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He was not ill—that is, bodily ill—but he subsided into a purposeless 
silent, moody wanderer, never resting in one place, but vaguely roving 
over the Continent in search of repose, which he never found. When the 
mutiny broke out he hurried back to India, and was there killed by the 
Sepoys, charging at the head of a devoted handful of his men.” 

“ And Mr. Ridgway ?” 

“T saw him last year in the Exhibition, hard, stern, and grim; the 
events of ten years ago have prematurely grizzled his hair, and he has a 
slight stoop, else he looks much the same. He saw me, I am sure; but 
he avoided my eye, and of cou:se I did not press my society on him. 
There! there's my story! Jane, please ring for glasses.” 
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The Winter Prospects of the North of England. 


In a report to the council of notables at Manchester, who are intrusted 
with the distribution of ‘‘the Fund for the Relief of the Distress in 
the Manufacturing Districts,” Mr. Poor-Law Commissioner Farnall an- 
nounced that on the lst of August there was an increase in the num- 
ber of persons receiving parochial relief in the twenty-seven unions over 
which his extraordinary prerogatives range. This is an evilomen. Yet 
curiously and dismally suggestive to us is another fact which Mr. Maclure, 
honorary secretary to that august body of millowners and landlords, found 
it “gratifying to report.” This gentleman, in a preface to one of his ela- 
borate monthly analyses of the developments and effects of the distress, 
stated that “‘ twenty-one local committees had either suspended operations 
during the month of July, or had given notice of their intention to do 
so.” The same authority also informed us that the almoners of Cotton- 
opolis had so reduced their grants, that the monthly expendiwres of 
the local committees had been reduced (by a mode that we shall pre- 
sently explain) to a point below that of any week in January last. The 
concurrent benevolence of the Lord Mayor of London’s fund has also been 
reduced to narrow limits, in order that the shrunken stream may run 
through the winter. Voluntary contributions are failing as the period of 
direst necessity is approached. The agencies of Willinghood, that have 
so economically, wisely, and delicately administered the charitable funds, 
are, as Mr. Maclure’s gratifying fact shows, breaking down under the 
weight and tension of their obligations. The local relief committees, who 
have not assisted in delighting Mr. Maclure by suspending operations on 
the advent of winter and the threatened increase of pauperism, have yet 
so modified their plans, as to drive as many persons as they can from 
the doors where voluntary relief is granted, to those where “ Guardians 
of the Poor” dole out with grudging hands what the law awards to re- 
cognised pauperism as its right. The situation is now very unpleasant; 
and the prospect is appalling to the cotton-worker and his family. The 
Lancashire operative, whose virtues have been the theme of so much 
laudation, can no longer hope to maintain the character of independence. 
He has indeed struggled nobly to avoid the taint or status of pauperism ; 
vut he is being literally bent down and crushed under the burden of ad- 
versity to that level. His reliance from this moment,—as all the great 
men in Manchester tacitly admit, although their tongues and pens will 
uot confess the fact,—must be in a machinery devised by acts of Parlia- 
ment. It is through the agency of the Public Works Act, 1863, and 
the Rate in Aid Act of this year, that about half a million of souls are to 
be preserved from the worst horrors of famine; that the country is to be 
saved from consequent tumult and violence; and it is indeed by these 
means that the very framework of society in the north of England is to 
escape destruction. They are at best very sorry and ‘mperfect expedients. 
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They can, and doubtless will, mitigate the sufferings of an industrial 
population ; but we are allowed to quote from the council of Manchester 
notables such men as Dr. John Watts, Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, 
and Mr. Hugh Mason in support of an assertion that the whole of such 
voluntary relief as can be reasonably hoped for, and the poor-rates and 
the money to be lent by her Majesty’s treasury, will be inadequate to 
maintain the virtuous and unwillingly idle poor of the cotton districts 
above the physical condition of utter penury. 

That pauperism is again on the increase ought not to excite surprise, 
however much the circumstance may be deplored. People who knew the 
conditions of social and industrial life in Lancashire were prepared to 
jearn that in spring there would be a diminished pauper-list. ‘These per- 
sons also knew that when the temporary sources of natural relief failed, 
the lists of the relief committees and boards of guardians would be again 
swelled. 

The phenomena are easily explained. The genial season brought 
out-door work capable of being performed by many of the operatives; it 
placed in the hands of friends the money-power to help friends, and, in 
a variety of common modes, that the reader will have no difficulty in 
conceiving’, it awhile sweetened the bitterness of the crisis. Now that 
much of the open-air work of the district has been completed, the first 
signs of reaction are menifested. There has been an arrest of the ad- 
vancing’ pauperism, by temporary incidents, but when these adventitious 
expedients are exhausted, the reaction will set in again; and week by 
week, as further sources of employment are dried up, Mr. Commissioner 
Farnall will encounter the unpleasant duty of reporting a widened ratio 
of increasing pauperism. The harvest, which is usually somewhat later 
in the north than in the south of England, has employment in store for 
a few thousands of able-bodied men; but when this source has been ex- 
hausted, the list will show a weekly increase larger than that Mr. Far- 
nall has reported. 

It is worthy of special remark, that in the same report by Mr. 
Maclure in which he announces the gratifying fact that twenty-one 
local committees have yielded up their breath, he is good enough to 
explain that during the same month “the state of employment had not 
materially improved.” The suspension or extinction of these merciful 
agencies was, to say the least of it, on Mr. Maclure’s own showing, a 
little premature,—and on Mr. Farnall’s, alarming. The Manchester 
statistics give, as the average of July, a slightly diminished number 
of workers wholly “out of work” when compared with the average 
of June; but there has been a falling-off in the lists of partially em- 
ployed. Canning’s well-known mot about statistics is illustrated by the 
elaborate paper under our eyes. We read them differently to the com- 
piler. The averages of normal or usual employment for the two months 
of comparison lead up to an increase of pauperism as an inevitable con- 
sequence. In the last week of June there were 180,729 hands standing 
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wholly idle ; in July there were, it is true, but 178,205 totally unem- 
ployed; but 4718 had left that blighted district within the scope of the 
Fund. May not this trifling rose-tint on the picture of Mr. Maclure be 
set down to anemigration? The hands partially employed in June were 
125,097 ; in July they were only 121,718. Here is surely a falling-off 
in the amount of work. In June the number in full work was 234,642 ; 
in July the number was 235,827 ;—certainly a slight improvement in 
July. Strangest of all, however, is the further announcement that, not- 
withstanding, “the state of employment has not materially improved ;” a 
table in Mr. Maclure’s report, giving an estimated loss of wages, informs 
us that 59,2697. more were earned weekly during last month in the fac- 
tories of the cotton-districts than in February. Of what practical use is 
this comparison? It may gild a hope, and cover its unsoundness ; but it 
may also, when examined, tend to sicken the heart which it momentarily 
comforted. Of more value would be a comparison of the amounts earned 
and received as wages in June and July; but that is not supplied, and 
against a mass of broad melancholy data a glimpse or ray of cheerful- 
ness arising out of phosphorescent statistics is of slight avail. It is better 
to look the necessary evils of the crisis in the face, and meet and conquer 
them. ‘This course seems repugnant to the nature of Lancashire gentle- 
men. They systematically ignore unpalatable truths. They uniformly 
strive to put the best aspect on the case, and in an over-anxiety to do this 
effectually their perception of adverse truth is obscured. When the inevit- 
able consequences to the industry of the north of England were plain to 
all the world beside, and when indeed the premonitory symptoms of famine 
had taken a palpable form in the cotton districts, Lancashire members of 
Parliament assembled in the coffee-room of the House of Commons, and 
discussed the expediency of raising money for the relief.of factory operatives 
and their families. ‘These representatives of Lancashire, however, came 
to the conclusion that no external or eleemosynary aid was then or would 
be required. The late Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Cubitt (whose name is 
held in undying veneration by the millions of Lancashire workers whose 
humble and sole, but worthy, ambition it is to be permitted to live by the 
sweat of their brow), was snubbed and rebuked for initiating “ the move- 
ment,” which his detractors were not very long afterwards obliged to 
follow. A journal in Cottonopolis, and its reflex or counterpart in Lon- 
don, which are supposed to be the organs of the Manchester school, could 
not see, or seeing would not admit, the existence of distress until long 
after all the rest of the Queen’s subjects had become painfully sensible of 
it. In February last a public meeting was called in Preston by the 
mayor of that town, to commence a subscription for the succour of the 
poor and unemployed ; and a sapient man—a millowner, who is an oracle 
among his class, in a part of Lancashire which has suffered most from 
the distress—declared that 1000J. would be enough to satisfy all legiti- 
mate claims that would fall upon the local relief committee of Preston 
and the neighbourhood. Instead, however, of 1000/. being sufficient for 
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the purposes of relief to the non-pauper class, the Preston Guardian, in 
an editorial, informs its readers that a sum of 91,240/. has been there 
expended in the scantiest possible relief of the victims of the crisis, of 
which sum no less than 34,0197. has been sent from the London Man- 
sion House; and this large total does not include the mercies of a 
soup-kitchen, or the gifts of private individuals and sundry unnkown 
bodies. The stern, rigid, and whole truth is not told by the oracles of 
Lancashire. It may therefore, perhaps, be permitted one who knows the 
county and its people well, who has no party ties, and he believes no 
prejudices anent this fearful subject,—who is purely and simply anxious 
to render some little but good service to a body of men whose merits are 
so universally acknowledged,—to write and publish in Zemple Bar, with- 
out asking the license of a school or a coterie, some of the fruits of his 
observation, reading, and reflection. 

The Public Works Act, already referred to, which obtained the royal 
assent on the 21st of July, places at the disposal of the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners the sum of 1,500,000/., to be laid out under the di- 
rection and control of various local authorities within defined limits, 
so as to provide remunerative employment for the labouring classes in 
the distressed districts, and to improve the sanitary condition of the 
localities affected by the existing pressure. It is but just that the real 
author of this beneficial scheme should be known. Who drew the 
statute, we know not, nor do we care to know; but the system of relief 
therein legally embodied was suggested, matured, and worked out by 
Mr. John Lambert, one of the ablest of the Poor-Law Inspectors. The 
same gentleman is now superintending the execution of his preject; so 
that its efficiency is not likely to be marred by the wrong-headedness of 
functionaries at Gwydyr House. Under this Act the local authorities 
may borrow the requisite money to form or improve places of public recre- 
ation, construct water-works, widen, deepen, or otherwise improve any 
river, stream, or brook, and so forth. The cash will be advanced from the 
Consolidated Fund, on interest at the rate of 8. 10s.; and the principal will 
be repayable by equal instalments spread over thirty years, or, if they see 
fit, repayment of the first three instalments may be postponed for two 
years. Nor is this all. The local authorities are empowered to enter 
into arrangements with neighbouring landlords for “ making roads, exe- 
cuting works of drainage, or of private improvement,” on their estates. 
These works are of course to be done at the expense of landowners, 
who may be allowed to repay the cost by thirty annual instalments, with 
interest at not less than 3/. 10s. per cent. For the security of the Na- 
tional Exchequer it is provided that, before any money is advanced 
under this Act, plans, specifications, and estimates are to be lodged with 
the Poor-Law Board, who will, if they see no reason for refusal, grant 
certificates from time to time, as the cash may be wanted, from the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners. The sums so advanced must not 
exceed one year’s ratable value of the property assessable within the 
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district or place in respect of which the loan is made; the interest 
thereon will be secured by a mortgage of those rates; and private bor- 
rowers having but a limited term in their property are empowered 
to charge the inheritance with the satisfaction of its share of this re- 
cuperative outlay. 

Many places have availed themselves of this Act. On the 10th of 
August Mr. Farnail stated that he and Mr. Rawlinson, the civil engi- 
neer, had conferred with nearly 800 local bodies, and in almost every 
instance they had determined to adopt this double plan of sanitary reform 
and public relief. Myr. Rawlinson expected that, by the middle of the 
autumn of 1863, the whole million and a half sterling would be ap- 
plied for. So far, so good. We have no doubt that the work allotted 
to the factory-hands will be creditably, although slowly, if not well done. 
The Lancashire operative, we know, has thews and sinews; and out-door 
work is not so distasteful to him as the title of pauper. We gather from 
Sir James Kay Shuttleworth and Mr. Farnall that the man employed 
upon public works is “not to be considered as a pauper receiving relief, 
but as a man working for wages.” Piece-work is to be the mode of pay- 
ment; so that, while industry will bring its reward, voluntary idleness 
will entail its own direct punishment. It is, however, not cheering to 
learn from so good an autiority as Mr. Rawlinson, that about 25 per cent 
is the utmost amount of unskilled labour that can be used in some leading 
enterprises that will be undertaken. Mr. Maclure says, that “‘ wherever 
out-door employment has been provided by the local committees, the ope- 
ratives have soon become not only skilled in their new occupations, but their 
physical condition has been greatly improved.” His opinion is borne out 
by contemporaneous and greater authorities. Mr. Towneley Parker, an 
ex-M.P. for Preston, has had factory operatives at work on his estate at 
Cuerdon; and he reports that they do their tasks cheerfully and well. 
Lord Egerton of Tatton the other day said as much on behalf of a body 
of Stockport spinners and weavers, who had been employed by him all 
last winter at out-door work. There is nothing in the present Act to 
limit the employment given under it to cotton-workers; but those so 
engaged certainly ought to be men whose distress has directly and in- 
directly arisen out of the paralysis of the staple trade of the twenty-seven 
unions. 

Lord Egerton stirred a deep question a week or two ago in the council 
of notables at Cottonopolis. He asked “whether men to be employed 
under the Act were to receive a fair week’s wage for a fair week’s work, 
or merely such a sum as would simply suffice to keep body and soul 
together.’’ Mr. Farnall replied that the men so employed would be paid 
upon a measurement, and receive “ the same rate of remuneration as an 
independent labourer.” Sir James Kay Shuttleworth was apprehensive 
that, as boards of guardians had now, under the fourteenth clause of the 
statute, a function totally distinct (as he conceived) from the relief of the 
poor,—viz. the undertaking of public works,—the rules of political eco- 
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nomy might be departed from. He has a very proper sense of the bene- 
ficence and moral dignity of wages. He has a schoolman’s nervous regard 
for the independence of starving labourers. He has a horror—as well he 
may—of any scheme for the employment of indigence on publie works 
similar to that adopted in Paris in 1848, and hitherto unknown in this 
country. But is there not a medium between a system of charity draped in 
the garb of labour, to which the generous instincts of Lord Egerton might 
drift Mr, Lambert’s scheme, and the wasteful, pernicious, and demoralising 
procedure of the French revolutionary government? ‘This is a question 
worthy of consideration in the parlour of the mayor of Cottonopolis, and 
80 practical a man as Mr. Heywood—who has risen from the ranks 
by firm and upright steps—is the person to chalk the line of this happy 
medium. Theories and crotchets must be laid on the shelf, or scattered 
to the winds. The rigid principles of political economy have already 
been strained and broken under the operation of that inexorable law of 
starvation, which millowners, merchants, landlords, and capitalists know 
it is perilous to ignore. The relief to be granted under the Public Works 
Act must wear, to some extent, an aspect of either charity or pauperisu. 
All the facts surrounding its initiation, and all the incidents of its admin- 
istration from Gwydyr House to a Lancashire union-oftice, stamp and be- 
tray its real character. The more unlike an ordinary pauper organisation 
the scheme can be made to appear, the better; but there is surely not the 
same urgent need to divest it of a benevolent appearance. Without entering 
into details, or reviewing arguments in favour of piece-work and against 
it, we do unhesitatingly and emphatically say, that the nation, who are 
to provide, under an exceptional law, the 1,500,000/. for these works, will 
require that the workmen employed under it shall have the means of 
keeping themselves and their families above the low condition at which 
Lord Egertoa hints. Few persons not dwelling amid the wretchedness, 
perhaps, now really understand upon what miserably small doles, for 
about two years, the families of skilled artisans have had to be main- 
tained. Mr. Redgrave, the factory inspector, states the income of 2 
family of five persons (three over and two under fourteen years of age), in 
the borough of Staleybridge, at 12s. Gd. per week. That was at the 
date of the last report of the inspectors,—on the 30th of April last. This 
is too high a figure, or Mr. Maclure—a gentleman always anxious to 
put the best complexion on affairs—is wrong. One of the tables in a 
monthly return of the Manchester Committee shows that “the average 
income per head, including relief and earnings,” is far below 2s. 6d. It 
is only 2s. 4d. in Staleybridge, where the scale is indeed very much 
higher than in most urban localities. In a list of 170 relief committees, 
there is but one in which the scale is so high as 2s. 6d. per head, includ- 
ing, be it understood, relief and earnings; in some it is as low as 1s. 6:.; 
and in many sadly too near that point. The place so honourably dis- 
tinguished by the comparative liberality of its aid—where, by labour and 
relief, an average of 2s, 6d. per head is to be had by the virtuous poor— 
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is the little town of Kirkham, in the agricultural or grazing district of the 
Fylde, near Preston. The almoners who distribute this largess have, how- 
ever, a small body to deal with. The total of their recipients is but 207. 

The reader will perhaps be able to form some idea of the difficulty of 
the problem, how to maintain any household from two to six on ls. 6d. 
per head. ‘ake the standard number of five. Such a family, by labour 
on a moor, in draining or levelling a park, or in some other public work, 
und in superadded charity, may get 7s. 6d. per week; out of which 
there is the rent of a town-cottage to be paid, clothing—including, of ne- 
cessity, strong boots or clogs for the employed—to be got, and food to be 
provided for tive persons. This sum may, in the familiar but expressive 
words of the Lord of T'atton, serve to maintain a feeble connexion between 
the mortal and immortal parts of mankind. It is surely not enough to 
grant, even as a charity, in such a time as this, to such men and women 
as the Lancashire operatives. The scales of remuneration under the Pub- 
lic Works Act will, we assume, be so arranged (whether in obedience to 
or violation of political economy) that cottage-rent may be paid, enough 
of wholesome food purchased, and proper raiment bought, by the hands 
employed. If not, would it be inconsistent with public policy, or a 
serious offence against any canon of the Manchester philosophy, to grant 
bonuses, or to supplement in some mode the earnings of men whose moral 
and scriptural right to eat is established by their accomplished work ? 
This suggestion is, we hope, definite enough for the notables in Manclies- 
ter to discuss, and not authoritative enough to wound their acute seusi- 
bilities or pride. 

It is also to be observed, that if Mr. Rawlinson’s expectations should 
be realised,—if the whole 1,500,000J. sterling should be applied for, and 
agreed to be advanced by the close of the autumn,—there will remain u 
truly appalling amount of distress in the cotton districts. Although a 
much larger proportion of the men of Lancashire can work out of doors 
than is usually supposed, there is another large section of men ard 
women whose labour commanded wages in a factory, but will be useless 
on works of agricultural and sanatory improvement. As to the insutfi- 
ciency of the Public Works Act, it is our good fortune to be at one with 
the great folks of Manchester. It is doing Mr. Farnall but justice to 
state that he has never under-estimated the severity of the prospective 
distress in the winter of 1863. Mr. E. Ashworth conjectured in June lust 
that the coming winter “ would be far more grave in its consequences to 
the ratepayers and the poor than was the last one.” Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth thought that the winter of 63 would be as bad as that of 
62. Mr. Hugh Mason, who is a large employer of labour, and a kind- 
hearted man although a harsh theorist, went not an inch too far when 
he declared that “ next winter would be the time of the greatest trial” in 
the cotton districts. These opinions and vaticinations were elicited by 
some statistics collated by Mr. Farnall. He has calculated that the 
1,500,0007. to be obtained through the Public Works Act will not 
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employ more than 30,000 men. These may be regarded on the theory of 
a fair week’s wage for a fair week’s work, as the bread-winners for 60,000 
other persons—women and children. If Mr. Farnall be correct, there will 
not be more than 90,000 persons provided for by the new statute. Let 
us, however, add ten per cent to the Poor-Law Commissioners’ estimate, 
which is incontrovertible—just for the reader’s convenience, as he may 
not be an expert in mental arithmetic,—and call the number a round 
100,000. This relief will reach but a quarter of the famished operatives, 
who, with their families, it is estimated by Mr. Farnall, will amount to 
400,000 by November next. What a vast army of involuntary and 
meritorious pauperism is here represented !—300,000 persons seeking the 
bread of industry, anxious to toil; capitalists and masters as anxious to 
employ them ; the markets in which their produce would sell, exhausted ; 
one of the first necessities of material comfort denied to millions of urgent 
would-be purchasers. One thing only is needed to reverse the problem, 
and love and money are unable to procure it. The central point of the 
difficulty, and the whole secret of the dead-lock of this vast and vital 
industry, is the lack of raw material. But we are diverging from the im- 
mediate question—Can nothing further be done to avert the horrors of 
starvation in winter? Hunger and cold last year invited typhus to Pres- 
ton and other towns. Misery will again be as polite to disease and death, 
if permitted to dispense her fatal hospitalities. And this is not solely a 
poor man’s question. Fever is erratic and unscrupulous. Although bred 
at the fireside—no, on the cold hearthstone—of Lazarus, it will stalk 
unbidden to the drawing-room or bedchamber of a neighbouring Dives. 
Famine, starvation, hunger, and cold breed tumults and social disorganisa- 
tion. It is the office of every man to lend a hand in removing a cause of 
such prolific disaster. We have no special plan to offer for the avoidance 
and mitigation of the evils which stand so near to the date of our present 
issue. We rather advise a continuance and ‘enlargement of all the exist- 
ing agencies for the benefit of these poor and deserving families. The 
operatives are themselves looking“out to see whether a diplomatic em- 
broilment with Russia, or some hitch about Mexico, or something in re- 
lation to the American war, may not oblige the Queen to call Parliament 
together for a winter session; and hoping that the collective wisdom of 
the empire will then enlargé the scope of the Public Works Act and the 
Rate in Aid Act, invest local representative bodies with greater powers 
than they have, and again open the national chest, so that further recu- 
perative enterprises may be undertaken. The grateful men of Lancashire 
also look wistfully towards the Mansion House of the City of London, and 
earnestly entreat the Lord Mayor’s Committee to persevere in their blessed 
labours, so that not alone may the stream of benevolence pour northward 
from that hitherto broad source, but that a generous rivalry may be also 
prolonged in the City Hall of Manchester, and the acts of its notables be 
so stimulated that they may keep pace with their professions. 
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Cuaprer XXV. 
OCCUPATION GONE. 


Mr. Girronrp started back at his clerk’s words, uttered in loud, angry, 
yet measured tones; for the speaker, with all his passion, was yet fally 
aware of the significance of what he said. And the old man, as he spoke, 
had pointed at his employer with an air of vehement menace, and as 
though his rigid knotted forefinger had been a pistol he was levelling. 
For a few moments both remained silent, motionless, watching each 
other. 

They were no longer master and servant, parting after long years of 
agreement and mutual confidence, with merely an official difference of 
opinion between them. They stood confronting each other now as foes, 
between whom a declaration of war had passed; as confessed combatants 
on guard, pausing merely to consider the best means of offence and de- 
fence that the moment might present. 

“ Bryan Tredgold has left a son!” 

The colour had left Mr. Gifford’s face ; it was not easy to say whether 
by reason of his rage or his fear. His lips were bloodless and white from 
close compression, perhaps in a mechanical endeavour to prevent himself 
from speaking without premeditation. Once or twice he made a move- 
ment, as though about to address some words to his clerk, but checked 
himself again, from some feeling that he did not possess sufficient control 
over the tones of his voice, or was not convinced as to the fitness of what 
he had proposed to say. 

At last, in rather a husky voice, but with a resumption of much of 
his ordinary composure of manner, he said, 

“ You can go now, Moyle. I have nothing more to say or to hear. 
And the sooner you leave this office, never to return, the better for both 
of us. How much you may have said now which you will be amazed at 
and regret when you are sober, is not for me to decide. It had seemed 
to me that we might very well part in a simple, not unfriendly manner. 
The severance of a long connexion between the employed and the em- 
ployer need not of necessity be invested with animosity or ill feeling. 
Regarded rightly, it is merely the last matter of business between them 
—that is all. However, you have thought otherwise; and under the 
exciting influence of drink—” 

“T am perfectly sober—perfectly sober,” Moyle interjected. 

“‘T don’t want any discussion upon the subject,” Mr. Gifford resumed, 
holding up his hand deprecatingly. ‘As a matter of calm opinion, then, 
—to take your own view of it,—I can’t see that your case is in any 
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way benefited thereby,—you have deemed it right to make our sepzra- 
tion the pretext for much angry violence of words and gestures. You 
have even ventured to address to me some indistinct threats in regard to 
the son of a man, known to both of us, who has lately ended a terribly 
ill-spent life miserably and obscurely in Wales. How absurd is all this, 
a very little reflection will convince you. But it is something more than 
absurd,—and it is to show you as much that I dwell upon the subject at 
all,—zt is dangerous.” He raised his voice as he spoke. “It is not 
likely that a man in my position will quietly submit to threats and insults 
from one situated as you are. I am willing to overlook, to forget much 
of what you have said and done. I am disposed even yet to assist you 
as far as I can conscientiously in obtaining a new employment. But let 
me caution you to hesitate before you threaten me again. Beware how 
you make me really your enemy; don’t provoke me to punish you. You 
have reminded me of the past; do you think also of the past, and then 
ask yourself if I cannot be merciless upon occasions,—if 1 cannot, when 
it seems to me there is need of it, wreak a formidable vengeance. In 
plain words, Moyle,—for I would have you understand me,—rise against 
me, and I crush you!” 

As he spoke, he stamped on the fioor with a grinding action of his 
heel; but the tone of his voice was sufficiently bitter and cruel: the ac- 
tion was hardly necessary to give to his words further force and accent. 

William Moyle did not appear to be able to dispossess himself for 
any long time of his old habitual deference to his master. Insolence and 
defiance were too new to him to be long sustained. Anger cannot be always 
at boiling-point. His wrath subsided,—rumbling yet in the distance, as 
it were, but no longer to be feared in the present. His natural timidity 
gradually stole over him again. His looks were downcast, his manner 
cringing’, his gait shambling once more. 

“You see what I mean? Yes; no doubt of it,” Mr. Gifford said, 
with a cold smile. “ Now go and do asI bid you. Prepare your receipt ; 
pack up what property there may be of yours here; take a cheque for what 
may be due to you, and then—go!” 

William Moyle left the room. Presently the door of the office of 
Fordyce and Fordyce closed against him for ever. He stood contemplat- 
ing it dreamily for a little while. He could hardly yet appreciate to its 
full extent the novelty and strangeness of his position, with the occupa- 
tion of so many many years of his life taken suddenly from him. Out of 
employ; his own master; Gifford’s clerk no longer; never more to occupy 
the tall creaking stool, to lean over the large, many-lined, closely-written 
books at the high, black, ink-stained desk with the brass rails above it; 
at his age, dismissed at a moment’s notice, to seek a new master! Alto- 
gether, the circumstances of the case considered, there was some excuse 
for his head throbbing, for a certain dizziness coming over him, for his 
feeling faint and feverish and uncertain upon his legs, if he had not taken 
any thing else to bring about these symptoms. And he had: of late he 
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had fallen into tippling habits; and when he entered a public-house now, 
it was not merely to supply his immediate requirements for stimulants, 
but he carried a bottle with him to be filled, to meet the craving ever 
growing upon him for drink at odd, at all times. 

He turned away with a small parcel under his arm. It consisted of 
little more than his shabby old office coat he had worn during many 
years. But he felt an unwillingness—small and foolish enough, but it 
was an evidence of his inveterateness—that his late employer should be 
the richer for his going away even to the extent of that old coat. So, 
with this tucked under his arm in a crumpled bundle, he walked on, 
slowly and dreamily threading the tangle of narrow courts and streets 
and alleys that environed the office of Messrs. Fordyce and Fordyce, and, 
emerging by the side of the Bank of England; to cross Cornhill presently, 
and to take refuge in the hostelry in the neighbourhood he had so long 
frequented for his daily refection of chops and gin-punch. It wanted yet 
some hours of the time at which he had been accustomed to resort to the 
tavern for his dinner; but the habit of proceeding directly from Fordyce 
and Fordyce’s to his meal had too firm a hold of him to be relinquished 
without considerable effort. He had led such a clockwork sort of career, 
his time had been so measured out and allotted to such particular objects 
in such regular proportions, in such stated ways, that any departure from 
this formal programme of the manner of his daily life had about it some- 
thing distressing and painfully bewildering. It was not only that he was 
like one of those veteran performing dogs who are long past acquiring 
any new tricks or feats; but, still more like the sort of dog in question, it 
seemed as though he could get through his daily exercises and duties only 
by taking them regularly one after another in a stated order, and that 
any disturbance in this system—any attempt to tamper with the list of 
feats, or to take one out of its turn—would utterly ruin the whole perform- 
ance, and irremediably derange the equanimity of the performer. Going 
from Whitfield Street to the office in the City, there to remain so many 
hours; to pass on to the Cornhill tavern, and thence journeying home 
again: thus, day after day, for years and years, had he divided his time, 
and got through his life. But now all this was changed. If he left 
home, where was he to go? No office in the City opened its doors to 
him, proffering him a tall stool to climb up, a high desk to lean over. 
He could not go to his Cornhill tavern any more, since the preliminary 
office-work had disappeared from the list of his duties. It was needless, 
it was absurd. Nothing remained but Whitfield Street, his home; yet 
this had always seemed to him to be a sort of supplement, a lean-to of his 
office, rather than to possess any distinct existence of its own. His fa- 
mily, his home, his life, had all somehow been accounted by him as subser- 
vient to Fordyce and Fordyce—had been so many dependencies clinging 
barnacle-wise to the good ship represented by that eminent firm; but the 
good ship was now to be docked and overhauled and scraped, and he and 
his were all to be sent adrift, disowned, ruined—so it seemed to him. It 
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was an awful change; and, as he entered his tavern to dine at an abnor- 
mal hour, he looked so bent and broken, his eyes were so wild and blood- 
shot, his walk was so tottering and feeble, it was hardly to be wondered 
that the ecclesiastical-looking waiter at the establishment in question 
should venture to depart from is accustomed line of conduct, and make 
inquiries touching the state of health of so well-known a customer. 

“ Nothink’s gone wrong, I ope, Mr. Moyle? You ain’t ill, sir?” he 
said, as, supporting himself upon his thumbs, he leant over the table at 
which the old man had taken his seat. 

“ Bring me my dinner!’ William Moyle cried, with querulous impe- 
tuosity. 

And the waiter, recalled to his sense of duty, departed hurriedly to 
scream an order down a pipe, and to resume, as soon as he could, the 
wonted petrified air with which he received and obeyed the instructions 
of his patrons, and which he had for a moment been betrayed into aban- 
doning. 

But the dinner was a mere form. The first chop came, and in due 
order the second chop followed; yet fur neither could William Moyle 
find appetite. He consumed a few mouthfuls only, and would then 
pause, struck suddenly with the notion that the clock had stopped, or was 
going wrong; it was not the hour at which he was accustomed to find 
himself at dinner. ‘Then the memory of what had happened would come 
back to him, wounding him anew. The clock was right enough: the 
change was with him. At length he pushed away his plate altogether. 
The waiter calmly removed it, bringing presently a steaming rummer of 
punch. The warm fragrance cheered him; he took a long sip, and felt 
more himself again. But this sensation of greater comfort arose from a 
momentary forgetfulness, not from resignation to his present position ; for 
soon after the punch was brought, he had asked for the evening paper, 
and had to endure the anguish of discovery that the hour had not yet 
arrived for its publication ; that he was dining unusually early ; that he 
was dismissed from Fordyce’s ; and so on. 

He sat over his punch, pressing his hands upon his fevered forehead. 
He could not avoid going all over again and again his scene with his late 
employer. He was very angry with him, and once or twice he stopped, to 
shake a trembling fist at an imaginary Gifford he saw sitting near him 
at an adjoining table. Yet he had no sorrow’ for what had happened 
—only rage. He did not reproach himself for his own insolence and 
vehemence. One or two remarks more offensive than any he had made 
use of occurred to him, and gave rise to a sort of regret that he had not 
levelled them at his master, and so perhaps widened the breach between 
them. But he laid all the blame of the matter upon Gifford; accusing 
him of cruelty and oppression and base ingratitude. To turn him—Wil- 
liam Moyle—into the streets at a moment's notice—a man of his years 
—after his long, long service, who had been clerk in the employment 
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ing-house! It was a great deal too bad; it was shameful! How could 
Richard Gifford hope to prosper, doing such things? He couldn’t; he 
wouldn’t ;.he shouldn’t. And a‘day of reckoning would come for this. 
He, William Moyle, wouldn’t be trampled upon. He would have re- 
venge ; he swore it; as sure as there was a sun in the sky, and a God in 
heaven, he would have revenge; and he thumped upon the table with 
his clenched hand, spilling his punch, and nearly upsetting his ruammer. 

Time went on. He hardly knew how long he had been sitting alone 
in the chop-house, when he felt a hand pressing upon his shoulder, and 
heard a voice close to his ear. 

“ Halloa, Uncle Bill! so I’ve found you at last.” 

Jemmy Stap was standing at his side. 

“I called at Fordyce’s to try and see you; but they told me you'd 
gone. I thought I should find you here, however, and so I came on; and 
here, sure enough, I do find you.” 

“Well, Jemmy, and now you've found me—” 

And the old man pushed the rummer over to his nephew. 

“Thank you; as you're so pressing ;” and he helped himself freely to 
the punch. “ That’s a tidy drink, that is; I don’t think there’s any 
thing so nice in the world as gin-punch, when it’s well mixed, with plenty 
of gin in it. I wanted to see you about those letters.” 

“ What letters?” William Moyle asked, with a puzzled look. 

“ What letters! Why, the letters from young Gifford to Liz, of 
course.” 

“Ah!” cried the old man, with a start. 

His memory was in a state of some confusion. More recents events 
of serious importance had for the moment made him forget the corre- 
spondence he had left in his nephew’s hands. 

“ What of the letters ?” he asked dryly ; and as he spoke he drew the 
rummer of punch closer to him, well out of the reach of the younger 
man. 

“T’ve managed capitally,” Mr. Stap said, rubbing his hands together 
gleefully. . 

“ Indeed !” 

‘Yes; I’ve settled it all comfortably, without any bother or scandal. 
You won’t be troubled about it any more. I didn’t show the letters to 
Dawkins, even.” 

“Oh, you didn’t show the letters to Dawkins?” 

“No; I thought it best not. He might have got talking about 
them ; fellers mil/ talk, you know; and of course you didn’t want the 
affair to be in every body’s mouth.” 

Apparently he had forgotten the stress he had, on a former occasion, 
laid upon the remarkable reticence and discretion of lawyers’ clerks. 

“ Well, what did you do?” 

“T went at the thing in a business-like way; there’s nothing like it. 
I put the letters in my pocket, and started off to see Liz. I sat down 
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face, to face with her, and I talked to her pretty smartly, I can tell you— 
leave a professional man alone for doing that ; and I soon brought her to 
see the stupidity of the whole business. I got her to look at the thing 
in a proper light. She knows now that no good could come of her cor- 
respondence with your governor’s son; that he could only mean trifling 
and nonsense at the best; and that it didn’t become a decent girl to 
encourage him or any one else in any thing of that sort. And besides, 
she admitted that she didn’t care for him; that she didn’t really love 
him; indeed that her affections were engaged elsewhere—in a much 
more eligible quarter,”—he held up his chin, as he spoke, with an air of 
lofty self-appreciation,—“ though her vanity, it is true, had been gratified 
by his attentions, his fine speeches and letters, his grand airs and pretty 
presents. But I’ve put it all right now. I made upa parcel of his letters, 
and I made Liz write a note to go with them; it was a neatly-worded 
note, sharp and strong and strict. I dictated it; and I confess I was 
rather proud of it, considering it as a composition: it was very business- 
like ; there could be no mistake about it; it didn’t leave the feller any 
lodphole. And so, with that note to settle him for ever, I sent the letters 
back to Mr. Herbert Gifford.” 

“You sent the letters back to Herbert Gifford?” William Moyle 
repeated after him, breathing quickly. 

“Yes; that is to say, I took them myself up to the West End, and 
left them for him.” 

“Oh, you did, did you? That was very clever of you.” 

“ Well, I think I managed the thing well altogether.”’ 

“Perhaps you can tell me, now, how it was the letters fell into the 
hands of Herbert's father?” William Moyle said. 

“They fell into his hands, did they ?” Jemmy asked, in a changed 
tone; and then for the first time he began to perceive, by the expression 
of his uncle’s face, that all was not quite right. 

“You're too clever, that’s what you are; a great deal too clever ; and 
I was a fool, a most infernal fool, to trust you, that’s what I was,” cried 
William Moyle, in great anger; and then he fell to swearing violently, 
and applying many terms of strong abuse to his nephew. 

“ What do you mean, Uncle Bill?” Mr. Stap demanded, surprised and 
frightened. 

He had never seen the old man so moved before. 

“Don’t ‘Uncle Bill’ me, you fool, you hound, you idiot!” and he 
thrust out his clenched hands as though he would have struck the boy. 

“Now, then, none of that, you know !” and Mr. Stap held up his arms 
to protect himself in an angular way over his head. “ Don’t you get 
hitting me. Why should you? What have I done? I won't take a 
blow not from any one. You let me alone. You'd better. What's 
come to you? What have I done?” 

“What have you done? Why, you've ruined me, that’s what you’ve 
done; ruined me right out. Are you satisfied? You young fool, you— 
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you ass, you idiot, you. But it serves me right for trusting you; I 
might have known what would come of it. What right had you to send 
away those letters? I had a hold upon him there; I’d got the whip- 
hand of him there. I could have pulled him up sharp with those letters at a 
moment’s notice. But you, you stuck-up young fool, have lost me that. 
But there, it’s no use talking about it now; the mischief’s done; thanks 
to you, I’m ruined ; dismissed my situation at a moment’s notice; sent 
away from Fordyce’s after a life’s service. I hope you're pleased at what 
you’ve done, you precious meddling busy-body, you.” 

“You've never left Fordyce’s along of those letters?” Jemmy said, 
with a white face. 

“Left? I’m sacked; kicked out; flung off; ruined. What's to 
become of me I’m sure I don’t know. What am I to do at my time of 
life? What good am I now? And it isn’t me only; it isn’t my chances 
only you’ve done for; but Liz’s. You've ruined the girl; you've spoilt 
her prospects. What business was it of yours? What call had you to 
go interfering and putting a stop to her engagement? She might have 
made a splendid match; as why shouldn’t she, if she could have managed 
it? She might have married Gifford’s son, and rode in her own carriage, 
she might, and made all our fortunes, and been Mrs. Herbert Gifford.” 

“You never looked for her doing that, Uncle Biil, did you? You 
never really meant the engagement to go on, and thought of her marry- 
ing him, did you?” the young man gasped. 

He began to see further into the business than he had ever done 
before ; to agree with old Zachary that William Moyle “ was deep, for all 
his being so quiet ;” to doubt,the absolute cleverness of his own proceed- 
ings, or at least to comprehend that, from a particular point of view, 
these might appear rather fatuous and mistaken. 

“Why not?” William Moyle asked, by way of reply. ‘ Any how, 
the letters was as good as gold to me; and what right had you to shy 
them out of the winder, as it were? It’s no better than stealing money 
from me, for all the world. And what had poor Liz done, that you 
should act so spiteful and nasty to her?” 

“T loved her myself,” Jemmy avowed, rather piteously ; “and I did 
think as some day I might marry her.” 

“ You marry her!” and the old man laughed bitterly. ‘A twopenny 
fool of a lawyer’s clerk, like you! No; she won't stoop to you. She'll 
do better than that for herself, please God. She won’t marry such rub- 
bish as you, not if I know it,—she sha’n’t, for one thing. Give it up; do 
you hear? Don’t think of it; for Iwon’t have it. By Heaven, I won't. 
And look here. Don't let me hear of your coming to Whitfield Street 
any more. Keep out of my way. You'd better,—if you don’t want any 
damage done to you. Don’t let me see your face again for some time 
to come. You've done mischief enough,—more than enough; now get 
away. I've seen quite enough of you; be off, do.” 

And so they parted: William Moyle in a storm of rage, which it 
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required much outpouring of punch to allay; Mr. Stap something cowed 
and frightened. He had never dreamt of things turning out so terribly 
bad as this. He had been so accustomed to his uncle’s timid, humble, 
cringing manner, that to see him fuming and furious and threatening 
was really alarming, if only because it was so unexpected. Mr. Stap 
could not have been more surprised if he had found his favaurite Sunday 
haunt, Primrose Hill, suddenly developing into a volcano of furiously 
explosive character. And then his engagement with Liz Moyle! Was 
the “bit o’ muslin” he had secured, not without difficulty, to be thus 
abruptly reft from him? Was the same sort of justice he had served out 
in the case of Herbert Gifford to be administered to himself? And, the 
door in Whitfield Street closed against him, could he be sure of the 
fidelity of Liz? Was she to be trusted away from him, beyond his reach 
and supervision? Was she absolutely on his side, supposing that her 
father and her other lover were bent on diverting her attention and leading 
her in a different direction? Indeed he felt that, altogether, his position - 
was painfully insecure and unsatisfactory; while he was yet uncertain 
that any measures he could adopt would tend to its improvement. He 
was depressed and miserable accordingly; and he was now without the 
solace of that supreme self-confidence which had at one time supported 
him. He had a suspicion that his recent proceedings had been charac- 
terised by some want of perception and discretion, and the idea that he 
had reason to be disappointed in himself was even more distressing to 
him than the fact of his having been disappointed in his love-affair. 
William Moyle quitted the Cornhill tavern and journeyed home to 
Whitfield Street, slowly and not steadily. At least the method of his 
progression had about it an intermittent irregularity which was remark- 
able. For some yards he would proceed with much evenness and sobriety 
of deportment; but then he would suddenly degenerate in his gait, and 
straggle, and serpentine, and stumble on his way in a most distressing 
manner ; exciting the surprise of the passengers in the streets, the jeers 
of those ceaseless critics the boys of the metropolis, and frequent cries on 
all sides of “ Hold up, can’t yer?” “Take care of yourself, old ’un!” &c., 
with angry expostulations from those against whom, by reason of the 
oscillatory nature of his career, he was occasionally projected. But he 
reached home in safety ; and there, it may be noted, his state excited no 
great emotion. The household had become accustomed to find their 
master thick in his speech, flushed in the face, feeble on his legs, and 
strongly scented with alcohol. But consolation was waiting for him at 
home. Liz greeted him cordially, looking her very best,—so sparkling 
and beautiful, that somehow he felt assured that by her means the 
fortunes of his house must be restored—could not be depressed for 
any very protracted period. Liz must make a splendid match sooner or 
later with Herbert Gifford, or some other equally desirable person; and 
then what mattered it about Fordyce and Fordyce? He would in that 
way, if in no other, be avenged on Richard Gifford, his late employer. 
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So he did not, he could not, vent in any way his displeasure at the 
events of the day upon his daughter Liz: as it is said certain heads of 
families obtain compensation for the ill treatment they experience abroad 
by ill treating, in turn, their dependents at home. He kissed her warmly, 
tapping her plump cheek playfully ; there was some little danger about 
that pursuit, for his fingers were very unsteady, and once or twice her 
eyes had a narrow escape. 

““My pretty Liz—” 

“ Are you ready for your tea, father dear ?” 

“My foolish Liz, 1 knew I had something to say. Let me see. 
You mustn’t let that stupid boy Jemmy come here any more; do you 
hear, Liz? That was it; never any more.” 

“Why not ?—what’s he done?” 

“ He’s a donkey, and he makes mischief. Why did you let him send 

back those letters to young Gifford ?” 
“T couldn’t help it. He made such a fuss about them; he grew so 
cross and jealous; I couldn’t help doing what he told me. Are you very 
sorry about it?” 

“Yes, Liz; it’s a great pity, for many woannne toe very many rea- 
sons. I’d give any thing to have those letters again.” 

“T’m very sorry, father.” 

“T don’t blame you, my dear, so much as that interfering fool Jemmy. 
What was it to him? What business had he to step in and do all this 
harm ?” 

“ He says he’s very fond of me,” Liz said, lowering her head. 

“‘ But you don’t care for him?” 

“ Not much.” 

“You must do hotter than that; why shouldn’t you? As to this 
young Gifford—” 

Liz stopped her father. From the bosom of her dress she drew a 
letter on pink paper, scented. It was written in rather a schoel-boy sort 
of hand. She gave it to William Moyle to read. After some rubbing of 
his eyes, and much swaying about of the letter, with a candlestick held 
between it and himself, he mastered its contents. 

“ You're a good girl, Liz,” he said. He gave a loud chuckle of ap- 
probation, and kissed his daughter heartily. 

The letter was from Herbert Gifford, notwithstanding his promise to 
his father. It contained renewed avowal of his affection. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


CLARE IN THE STUDIO. 


Pernaprs the great wrench which had been given to William Moyle’s 
method of life by the depriving him of his employment in the service of 
Mr. Gifford,"was made more’ than ever perceptible to him on the morning 
following the events just narrated. To get out of bed with nothing to 
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do, nowhere to go, was like Sunday—only the shops were open, and the 
bells were not ringing ; or was like being seriously ill and stopping away 
from business (this had not happened often with William Moyle; indeed, 
it is generally much younger men who are addicted to “ sick-notes,” and 
absence from their offices upon trivial provocation), only he did not feel 
much to be the matter with him; at any rate, nothing unusual. He was 
generally parched and feverish and tremulous in the mornings now, so 
that did not count; and a glass or two from a bottle he had of late 
taken to keeping in his bedroom steadied and straightened him. With 
no office to go to ever any more! The idea of it was still very wonder- 
ful and strange to him; it was as though an earthquake had come in 
the middle of the night and swallowed up the City. And how was 
he to see the Zimes newspaper now? Nance was despatched upon a 
mission to borrow it from the public-house, or from the little news- 
vender’s round the corner. Then be lingered long over his breakfast ; he 
had risen an hour or so later than was ordinary with him on week-days, 
and he had enjoyed the rare luxury of a pipe after breakfast. But after 
all this, what was he todo? He could not stop indoors throughout the 
day. Besides, his unusual conduct was already exciting some curiosity, 
not to say suspicion. For as yet he had said nothing in Whitfield Street 
of the change in his position; he had not the heart at present to speak 
upon the subject to his father. He knew the old man was inclined to 
attach an almost superstitious importance to his connexion with the 
long-established firm of Fordyce and Fordyce—would learn with painful 
surprise of the severance of that connexion. And he deemed it advis- 
able to say nothing to Liz. “She'll spread it all over the neighbour- 
hood—women talk so; and I don’t care to have it known just yet.” 
So he quietly put on his hat and went out: while he was yet un- 
certain whither he should betake himself. He wandered into the 
Regent’s Park, and rested for some time on a seat beneath a lime-tree 
within hail of the wild-beasts, ill at ease, apparently, from their cries, 
in the Zoological Gardens ; and he watched the children gambolling with 
their nursemaids, and the Life Guards from Albany-Street Barracks, and 
the park-keepers. All this was quite as a new sensation to him; he en- 
joyed it at first; but in time he wearied of it. The sense of a want 
of a definite occupation was very strong upon him. What was he to do 
next? Suddenly an idea occurred to him: “I'll go and see John,” he 
said; and he turned his steps towards Quebec Street, Cavendish Square. 
It chanced that he found the sculptor alone, at work in his studio. 
“ Weli, William.” 
, “ Well, John.” 

The brothers never quarrelled ; were always very good friends, ap- 
parently ; yet, in truth, there was not much sympathy between them. 
They had few objects, or thoughts, or desires in common; and after these 
simple utterances, and a few ordinary inquiries touching each other's 
state of health, it really seemed as thongh they had nothing further to 
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say—had exhausted conversation. So there was silence in the studio 
for a short time. 

“T’ve left Gifford’s,” William said, at last, suddenly. 

“ You don’t mean that?” 

“T do. We had a quarrel yesterday about—about a grgat many 
things. I knew what it would came to; it’s been growing for a long 
time—smouldering, as one may say. It blazed out yesterday; and I 
left him.” 

“ For good and all?” ° 

“For good and all. Nothing would ever persuade me to go back to 
him now; untold gold wouldn’t. I hate him like poison. I’ve always 
hated him.” 

“Hush! not so loud. J’ve never liked him. You know that, well. 
But what was your difference about ?” 

“ T’ll tell you some other time—not now. Enough for the present 
that we've parted—for ever.” 

“ Pity it didn’t happen years ago, to my thinking,” John Moyle said, 
with a calm, sad, meditative air. 

. “It’s ruin now; but it might have been no less so years back. I 
hate him; I hate him.” 

“Hush! don’t excite yourself. We'll talk more of it some other time. 
It’s notruin, William. Don’t think of it as ruin; we’re safe from that now.” 

“T’ll be even with him yet, John; see if I don’t.” 

John Moyle looked at him curiously. 

“T see how it is, William; you’ve been at it again;” with a slight 
gesture, raising his hand to his lips, he signified that he meant drinking. 
“ You really shouldn’t. If you once get into a habit of it, you won’t be 
able to get out of it again in a hurry. Don’t do it; don’t, there’s a good 
fellow. It will grow upon you terribly.” 

William Moyle made no answer. He was looking upon thie floor, 
scowling angrily, with a flushed face, his breathing rather short. 

“Look here, William,” said the sculptor, turning to a different sub- 
ject. ‘Talking of Gifford, here’s a pretty thing.” 

He removed a number of wet cloths, and exhibited a bust in clay,— 
the portrait of Clare. 

“ Yes, it’s pretty. Who is it ?” 

“You don’t know it! It’s Gifford’s daughter,—his stepdaughter, 
that is.” 

“Your doing ?” and William Moyle approached the bust. He knew 
nothing of art; he stood a few paces off, nervously, afraid lest he should 
inadvertently do some mischief by drawing nearer. He generally re- 
garded his brother’s works with that curious mixture of awe and wonder 
and contempt the ignorant often manifest in the presence of the achieve- 
ments of the artist. 

“No, I can’t call it my doing. I’ve barely touched it; yet I’m 
proud of it. It’s by my pupil, Noel Tredgold.” 
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“What, Bryan’s boy ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And he’s been making a statue of Gifford’s stepdaughter, has he ?” 
and William Moyle regarded his brother with looks of amazement. 

The sculptor smiled quietly, refreshing himself with a huge pinch of 
snuff from the coffin-shaped box. 

Just then Noel entered, and exchanged greetings with the brothers. 

“ He grows more and more like Bryan, doesn’t he, William ?” 

“Yes; he’s quite a man now. Why, it seems only yesterday—” he 
stopped, feeling his foot sharply pressed upon by the sculptor. “ Quite a 
man,” he resumed ; “a strong man too, though not so tall as his father 
was. I should say, now,” he went on slowly, reflectively, “he could 
strike a good strong blow with that right arm of his. Don’t you think 
so, John ?” 

“ Perhaps so,” John answered dryly. “ But, you see, he’s an artist— 
a sculptor—not a mason or a pavior. He’s more need to be clever with 
his fingers than to be hitting out with his arms.” 

Soon after, William Moyle took his leave. A feeling of thirst was 
coming’ over him, and he perceived that his brotler was resolute in not 
offering him refreshment; perhaps not simply upon economical and 
saving grounds on this occasion. He said “ Good by” to Noel Tredgold 
with rather redundant cordiality,—carefully noted by John Moyle,— 
shaking the young man’s hands many times. 

“T hope you'll sometimes honour me with a call in Whitfield Street, 
Mr. Noel,” William said. ‘We shall always be very pleased indeed to 
see you. It will be a change for you to drop in upon us in an evening 
nows and thens, and take us as you find us, quite in a friendly way. I’ve 

. got some excellent ’Ollands; and my daughter Liz is very clever on the 
pianoforty, and will give us some music. Do, now, think of it, and come 
in and have a bit of supper and a hot glass. You don’t know how glad 
we shall be to see you. Good by.” 

“What’s William driving at now?” John Moyle asked himself 
thoughtfully. Then he turned to his pupil, “ That’s a pretty work, Noel ; 
avery pretty work; and it does you great credit.” He proceeded to re- 
adjust the wet clothing of Clare's bust. “I’m very well satisfied with it.” 

“T wish I was more satisfied myself,” Noel said, with a sigh. 

“Tt’s a charming thing, and, better than that, it’s an excellent like- 
ness. I defy any body to say it isn’t.” 

“Tt doesn’t do her justice, or any thing like justice. It’s not nearly 
so beautiful as the original.” 

%Ah! Do you know what I shall think, if you talk like that?” 

“T sometimes feel inclined to destroy it altogether, and begin again.” 

“To have all the work to do anew? To give the lady the trouble of 
coming here ever so many more times? Fie, Noel!” 

“I’m not satisfied with it,” the young man said, in some confusion, 
his cheeks very red. 
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“You would like to idealise it more; but you would run the risk of 
losing the likeness. Take care, or I shall begin to suspect—” 

“To suspect what?” 

“ Never mind; only remember that a lover's view of his mistress is 


not the most recognisable of portraits in the eyes of the rest of the 
world.” 


Noel did not speak. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Noel,” John Moyle said presently, in a 
changed tone, and with a certain tenderness of manner. “ I’m a foolish 
old man, very likely, not very well adapted to be the confidant of youth ; 
but you may trust me, my deer boy. Will you trust me? Will you let 
me know the truth? Whisper in my ear. You love her ?” 


“T do, Heaven help me!” Noel cried very sadly. “I would that I 
had never seen her !” 


“Why so, Noel ?” 

“ Because it is fully. What can she ever be to me? Nothing; nothing. 
She is so far above me; altogether out of my reach.” 

“She knows of this? You have spoken to her of your love ?” 

“Not one word. No; she must never know ofit. She comes here so 
trustingly, so unsuspectingly, there seems a sort of treachery, a baseness, 
about my love for her,—something stealthy and shameful. But it is a 
secret; and she will never learn it. It is my doing, and I alone shall 
suffer; she has no share in it. All will soon be over now. The work 
will be finished, and she will never come here again. I shall see her no 
more.” 

“My poor boy! Forgive me if I have pained you; I suspected 
something of this. There is more in it, though, than I had thought. 
Cheer up, Noel; all may yet be well.” 

“ Never; it cannot be. I shall never be happy again.” 

“ Poor Noel!” The old man contemplated him with a curious, sad 
smile, patting him caressingly on the shoulder. “ Are you so very sure 
that she does not return your love,—that there is no hope ?” 

“Sure. She loves another; she is pledged to marry him.” 

“ Ah! that’s serious,” cried John Moyle; and his manner changed. 
He abandoned the half-bantering tone in which he had hitherto been 
speaking, and with a graver air he said, “ But you will be brave, Noel; 
and there is always hope—that is” (with a sigh), “nearly always.” 


Clare had frequently visited the studio of the sculptor. Mrs. Gifford’s 
timidity had prevented her accompanying her daughter on these occasions. 
She had not been able to overcome her fears lest she should incur her 
husband’s displeasure by any active participation in the scheme for pre- 
senting him with Clare’s portrait, without his formal sanction having 
been first obtained. Yet she could offer no opposition to Clare’s plans ; 
and the young lady had therefore gone unaccompanied to John Moyle’s. 
It was with some surprise she found that nearly all the seulptor’s wo:k 
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was done by deputy, and that the portrait-bust which was presumed to 
come from the hand of John Moyle, was in truth executed by his assist- 
ant, Noel Tredgold. Yet she felt disinclined to offer any opposition to 
this arrangement,—perhaps did not consider herself entitled so to do ; and 
by and by she became quite accnstomed to the absence of the elder artist, 
and found herself, quite as a matter of course, alone with Noel Tredgold, 
—posed according to his directions, conversing with him as he worked, 
—without deeming that there was any thing unusual in all this, least of 
all any thing dangerous. But danger there was for him certainly, if not 
for her. 

It was not without some alarm that Noel found his preceptor gradually 
leaving to him the absolute accomplishment of the work. He was puz- 
zled to account satisfactorily for the old man’s conduct. But the ap- 
proach of Clare seemed to be to John Moyle invariably a signal for his 
quitting the studio, All advice and criticism upon, and assistance in tke 
task, were reserved for such times as the master and pupil were alone 
together. Noel toiled at first with timidity; but as he grew interested in 
his occupation,—as he derived assurance from Clare’s calm, kindly, natural 
manner,—he proceeded afterwards with greater confidence. And he began 
to look forward to the sittings for the portrait with a strange eagerness; to 
account them as among the happiest events of his life; to regard the 
intervals between their occurrence as painfully long; to be amazed at the 
rapidity with which the time passed when Clare was with him in the 
studio. 

If for nothing else, he might have loved her for her beauty. As she sat 
at a few paces from him, the light streaming down upon her radiant golden 
nead, defining clearly the delicate outlines of her lithe, graceful figure ; 
sparkling upon the thread of gold chain round her soft white neck, upon 
thejewels decking her slim wrists and taper, pink-tipped fingers ; now caught 
by the flutter of lace of her collar, now by the plaits of her daintily-tinted 
silk dress; the limpid blue eyes, so darkly luminous beneath the shadow 
of the long lashes; the light underflush of colour in her cheeks; the ex- 
quisitely shaped red lips; the whole expression so genuinely calm and 
pure, good and unconscious,—it seemed to Noel, indeed, as though some 
apparition of strange loveliness had possessed the studio; and he would 
pause in his work again and again, wondering anew, dreading almost to 
breathe, like one wakening from a happy dream and reluctant to be severed 
from illusion, lest he should break the spell and drive away the lovely 
visitor. But it was not only that she was beautiful ; for women are occa- 
sionally beautiful and dull, cold, cruel, wicked even sometimes. About 
Clare, superior even to the perfect symmetry of her form and features, 
there was the wonderful charm of her simple and natural goodness. If I 
have failed hitherto to convey to the reader: any correct notion of this 
matter, I now abandon in despair all attempt at so doing. I don’t mean 
to attribute to her more than mortal perfectness. Yet about some of our 
fellow-creatures we have all of us at some time or other enjoyed a complete 
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innate conviction,—a thing to be felt, and therefore hardly to be reasoned 
upon,—that they are incapable ofa mean thought or an unworthy action ; 
that there is something in their nature that renders this altogether im- 
possible. And about Clare such an idea in its highest form occurred with 
irresistible force. An air of purity, like a perfume, pervaded her every 
look, word, and action. The grace of her movements was as unstudied as 
a child’s, and her mental organisation was ordered in just as simple and 
natural a manner. She could be playful, arch, pranksome even ; her laugh 
had about it the jubilant music of joy itself; or she could be serious, 
earnest, sad ; and these emotions chased each other, and possessed her alter- 
nately, with some rapidity. Yet about them all was the sense of truth. 
She could never have stooped to affectation; it was simply impossible 
to her. 

I am telling only of results. I cannot discuss the process by which 
these were arrived at. In the house of her mother and stepfather there 
were no such especially good examples on the model of which Clare might 
have moulded and perfected herself. But there are such things as born 
fools; sometimes, too, approaches, it seems to me, to born villains. Why 
should not there now and then be born angels, or something near it? If 
that may be, Clare was certainly one of them. At least, such was Noel 
Tredgold’s opinion ; and you will bear in mind, if you please, that it is from 
his point of view that I have been writing; and if I have been betrayed 
into hyperbole or extravagance, you must thank him forit. Only remem- 
ber, there is excuse to be made fer him: he was in love. 

Clare prattled in the studio; questioned the artist about his art; was 
interested in his answers; led him on to spéak of his past life; and at 
last, with tear-streaming eyes, listened to the story of Bryan Tredgold’s 
death. There was no thought of love between them then; or at least, if 
it did exist in either breast, it was not known, or understood, or recog- 
nised. But if the young man had designed to find a pathway to her heart, 
he could have hit on no happier scheme for so doing than in telling, in 
his own plain, manly way,—not the less manly because here his voice gave 
way, there the sobs would rise and hinder bim,—the sad narrative of the 
death of the railway labourers on the works. How she thrilled at his 
tones! how the pulses of her heart kept time sympathetically with his, 
trembling with nervous anxiousness as the story proceeded, weeping as it 
ended! How instinctively her woman’s nature busied itself in tendering 
consolation, in soothing his sorrow! A more artful, a more practised 
lovar, would have appreciated the advantage he had gained ; would have 
felt sure that, in gaining the lady’s sympathy, he would in the end secure 
her love. But Noel was satisfied: this beautiful creature’s pity was 
very precious to him ; brought forth a bounteous return of gratitude and 
love. . 
And Clere spoke of herself, and her home; her mother, Mr. Gifford, 
and his son Herbert; and mention, too, was made of Clement Buckhurst. 
Noel flushed as he heard the name, grew jealous and angry; he scarcely 
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knew why, for as yet he hardly confessed to himself his love. And from 
something she said he had been led to infer—jealousy perhaps giving 
exaggerated force to the inference—that she was pledged to Clement 
Buckhurst. 

The secret of her visits to the studio was not kept with extraordinary 
closeness. It was known to Herbert; but he was too much occupied with 
his own affairs to have much interest to bestow upon the matter. He 
had been asked to accompany Clare to John Moyle’s; but had never 
been able to find time enough for that purpose. And Clement Buck- 
hurst had been informed that the bust was in progress. He was never very 
busy, and had called in Quebec Street while Clare was sitting. He had 
inspected (through a rimless eye-glass) the clay model in an advanced 
stage. His opinion had not been very flattering to the artist; but then 
it was evidently one of no great value. He thought that art must be 
rather dirty work, and that the bust was a very funny colour; had never 
seen a clay statue before; didn’t think it could be right to make one of 
that sort of stuff; supposed it was cheaper; preferred a white one. Appa- 
rently he did not recognise Noel Tredyold as a former schoolfellow of his, 
long ago, at Dr. Rawson’s school ; for he demanded of Clare, in an audible 
whisper, who that workman fellow was in the soiled clothes, and expressed 
his opinion that artists were always a queer and shabby out-at-elbow sort 
of set, and that he never had thought, and didn’t then think, much of them. 
Clem’s conduct altogether was not very agreeable to Noel; but then it is 
certain that Clem did not benefit his position in regard to Clare. She had 
turned from him with some impatience. His criticism came, perhaps un- 
fortunately, soon after Noel’s story of his father’s death ; after much calm, 
pleasant, intelligent talk with Noel upon many subjects. For Noel spoke 
without pretence; with the natural earnestness that was characteristic of 
him. There was no “ attitudinising” about the matter or the manner of his 
speech. There would have seemed to him a loss of respect both to Clare 
and himself in his studying to slide any furtive compliment or flattery into 
his conversation ; any hint at admiration, any expression of a sentimen- 
tal tinge. An ample recognition of her presence pervaded his whole bear- 
ing, all he said and did. But he never dreamt of availing himself of his 
situation in reference to Clare after a fashion that would have suggested 
itself to the lover proceeding upon a system, who has made a sort of art 
of love-making, and has a deliberate programme of conduct to be adopted 
suitable to various occasions and situations. The contrast in this respect 
he presented to Clement Buckhurst could not but occur to Clare. Clem, 
with all his cleverness, was prone to be constantly posing himself as a 
lover in the way that the lady was beginning to find a little wearisome. 
He refrained, in pursuance of her earnest desires expressed on the occasion 
of his making his offer, from direct renewal of his expressions of love ; yet 
he was fond of hinting at and insinuating these in a thousand ways, 
which, however ingenious and subtle, were something distasteful to Clare, 
if only because they were so many evasions of her avowed wishes on the 
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subject. But possibly he did not correctly estimate her; he knew by ex- 
perience that with many women admiration can hardly be too constantly 
reiterated. He may have owed some success to such a line of conduct. 
Clare was simply repelled by it, annoyed, and even a little frightened. 
Why could he not talk like Noel Tredgold? she asked herself, with 
heightened crimson in her cheeks. 

Still as yet the love that was drawing these young people together 
was not fully recognised or understood by either of them. Noel knew 
that he was strangely moved by a glance from Clare’s eyes. She felt 
thrilled and touched, as she had never been before, by the tones of his 
voice. But it had occurred to neither that this was love. They had 
never thought of such a thing, much less had spoken of it to each other. 
So still she came to the studio, deeming merely that she was interested 
in the young sculptor. Still he toiled at his model, taking pleasure in 
his toil; not reckoning how much of this was due to his sitter. 

“One or two more sittings, I think, will finish the work,” Noel said 
one day, with some sadness. “If I had been more of an artist and less of 
a student, I perhaps might not have troubled you to come so often.” 

“Indeed it has been no trouble. I shall quite miss the occupation of 
sitting to you.” 

“Not more than I shall miss your coming here,” he said, in a low 
voice. And as he spoke he turned away, bending over some distant part 
of the work with his face half hid. ‘The studio always seems quite a 
different place when you have gone from it.” 

These were the first words he had ever spoken which hinted at any 
lurking tenderness in his breast. He did not speak them without some 
confusion, without some surprise at the audacity of his conduct. 

“ But our acquaintancé, our friendship,” Clare said gently, “will not 
end here. Remember, our first meeting was many years back. Yet we 
have met again. And it will be so in the future. I am sure I shall see 
you again, frequently.” 

Yet Noel did not seem convinced. 

“T think we live in different worlds,” he said. ‘ We are like travel- 
lers who have journeyed together for a stage: they arrive at the point 
at which their paths divide, and they part, never to meet again.” 

“That shall not be our case. We are friends.” And almost involun- 
tarily she stretched out her hand. He held it for a moment in his, his 
heart beating quickly, and his eyes very bright. 

A few moments, and she was gone. As he had said, the studio seemed 
in her absence a very different place. He began to appreciate the power 
she possessed over him; to perceive that it was something more than 
interest in his art that stirred him in her presence; to question himself; 
to examine his heart. Finally, he was moved by a strange yearning to 
fling himself at her feet, and avow his love for her. For he did love her. 
He knew it now. Love only could so completely absorb him, even to 
forgetfulness of Bryan. Love only could give him this great hope for the 
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future which seemed to efface so wholly all memory of the past,—this 
hope in the future which was so intense and engrossing, and yet was so 
foolish, so groundless, so mad. For how could he ever aspire to win Clare 
Gray? How could he ever be brought nearer to her? What could she 
ever be to him? or he to her? 

It was in this mood, alternating, after the manner of lovers, bee een 
the most absurd hopefalness and as ; unreasonable a despondeney, he grew 
dissatisfied with the model, and, pressed by John Moyle, as we have seen, 
made confession of his love. 

Clare, alone in her own room in Cumberland Crescent, was occupied 
with a constantly recurring thought: 

“Tf it should be as he says! If I should never see him more!” 

And she repeated the words, half-audibly, again and again, investing 
them in so doing, as it seemed, with new and new terrors. She grew 
more moved even than she had been when Clem had startled her with 
his proposal; but in a different way. Her trouble now was of her own 
creating,—arose from the sudden discovery of a strange new feeling in 
her heart, which had been existing there unsuspected for she knew not 
how long a time, and which had now, as it were, forced its way to the 
light. 

“Tf I should never see him more!” Her cheeks Vurned, and her lips 
trembled. “ It would be dreadful!”” And then presently, in a low, swoon- 
ing tone, she confessed to herself: “I love him. Yes; I love him,” 

But she had to reappear in the drawing-room with as much of her 
wonted manner as she could resume on a sudden. Only a very close ob- 
server would have noticed a change inher. One thing might be remarked, 
however. She was especially kindly in her attentions to Herbert; there 
seemed to be quite a new tenderness about the way in which she regarded 
him. 

“Poor Herbert!” she murmured caressingly, as she drew near to 
him, kissing his forehead. 

She had never been stirred by so much sympathy before. She thought 
he must be very wretched, and had great pity for his hopeless love. Poor 
boy! It must be a cruel trial to him,—to love, and to be disappointed ; 
to be severed from the object of his affections! ‘True this Liz Moyle was 
beneath him in position,—not worthy of him. But was his suffering less, 
if he loved her ? 

Never to see him more! Was Noel right? Did they belong to dif- 
ferent worlds? Why should he not be received in Cumberland Crescent? 
An artist, a sculptor; gifted, accomplished; with manners so simple and 
earnest that they were quite distinguished. Could Mrs. Gifford object to 
welcome him? Could Mr. Gifford? And she sighed: by way of answer 
to these questions. Not a very hopeful way, either. 
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CuapTerR XXVII. 
“vp CANNOT BE.” 


Ir must be confessed that Herbert Gifford received not very grace- 
fully or gratefully Clare’s expressions of sympathy. He listened in a 
sullen, gloomy way, waiting until she had finished, and appeared at last 
to be rather more bored than comforted. It was not that he had any 
doubt of the genuineness of Clare’s kind efforts to console him, or sus- 
pected any ridicule to be lying perdu in her gentle words and tender 
actions. He knew well that she was not “teasing him” this time; but 
he was conscious that he was not being treated according to his deserts ; 
that he did not merit such kindly regard; and he shrunk from it, guilty 
and ashamed. He was aware that Clare proceeded upon the assumption 
that he had been true to his word; that he had made a sacrifice of his 
affections ; had given up Liz at his father’s bidding ; and was acutely suf- 
fering in consequence. But this was not strictly the case. He had per- 
suaded himself that by the spirit, if not by the letter of his promise to his 
father, a last interview with Liz was permitted to him; and after this a 
further last word in a fervid letter, taking an eternal adieu of her. But 
by some means, he.scarcely understood how, these had led to additional 
meeting's, to renewed correspondence. As in the case of a favourite actor 
reluctantly taking leave of the scene of his triumphs, there was a long 
series of farewells. It was so hard to say good by, and keep to it, that 
the lovers said the word a thousand times, and didn’t keep to it. What 
Mr. Gifford senior had stigmatised as a disgraceful connexion was there- 
fore, in point of fact, maintained with not less vitality than before. False 
to his father, Herbert was true to Liz. But it is due to him to say that 
he was very miserable. He was fairly frightened at the error of his con- 
duct. Yet he had not suflicient strength of mind to remedy this by 
change. He could not abandon Liz—perhaps, for one reason, because 
she possessed great influence over him, and would not let him. 

Pains and precautions were taken to prevent the discovery of their 
love. LLiz’s letters no longer came to Cumberland Crescent; they were 
directed to a post-office in Oxford Street, and were called for regularly 
by Herbert himself. His despatches to Liz were not addressed to her 
father’s house, but to the care of “a lady friend,” an affectionate dress- 
maker in the neighbourhood of Whitfield Street, in whose discretion and 
trustworthiness—so Liz assured her lover—implicit reliance might always 
be placed. And their correspondence pre-arranged their meetings, which 
took place, as a rule, in Iitzroy Square, at eight o’clock in the evening. 
They promenaded round and round that silent, deserted, iron-railinged 
enclosure for some hours, with unwearying constancy and fortitude. 
They were engrossed in each other; observation did not disturb them ; 
the cats were not afraid of them; and the policeman blandly tolerated, if 
he did not absolutely approve and sanction, their proceedings. 
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Round and round the enclosure, heedless of the weather. If it rained, 
the trees were there as though expressly to shelter them; or beneath the 
dome of an umbrella they could dispose themselves with secure compact- 
ness. Slowly round and round, with a slight pause perhaps under the 
gas-lamps, that Herbert might lingeringly study the round splendour of 
Liz’s eyes, and the unutterable love gleaming in them. 

Herbert was rather a melancholy and desponding kind of lover. As 
some people take a sort of sad pleasure in being hopeless invalids, so 
Herbert seemed inclined to enjoy and to harp upon the miserable side of 
his situation. He confided to Liz peevish complaints of his father’s 
cruelty; lamented over the suffering to which they were therefore sub- 
jected; was without faith in the future ; looked forward to no change in 
their present wretchedness; and asked, with querulous iteration, What 
were they to do? What was to become of them? He was for ever 
wounding himself and the lady with these troublesome inquiries. Liz 
consoled him when she’ could, lending him some of her super-abundant 
trust in the chapter of accidents. When he was too unreasonable or too 
despairing to listen to her, she had presence of mind to lean heavily on his 
arm and weep copiously. By this course the onus of consolation was 
shifted, or at least the attention of her lover was diverted to a nearer 
trouble. He had to dry her eyes; to busy himself with new assurances 
of his changeless affection; to girdle her with his arm, the better to sup- 
port her; and to kiss her back to composure. And this was quite sufli- 
cient to occupy him for some little time. 

“T don’t suppose any fellow ever had such a strict governor as I’ve 
got,” the young man would groan. 

“My poor pet,” Liz would coo, affectionately squeezing his arm, as 
though to remind him there were compensations for his misfortune in her 
presence, and in her regard for him. 

“He gets worse and worse. He’s so horribly suspicious; and he’s 
growing so sting'y, too, there’s no getting a cheque out of him any how 


“‘ Neyer mind, dearest ; things will change for the better soon, be sure 
they will.” 

“T don’t see how, Liz. I’m the most wretched beggar living, I do 
believe.” 

“ How can you say that, you naughty boy ?” An arch flashing of her 
eyes, further squeezing of his arm, and a leaning of her head upon his 
shoulder. Surely now he must be quite aware of her presence. 

“ When we’re married, Herbert, you know, we shall look back at ail 
these vexations only to laugh at them,” Liz would resume presently. 

“Yes, when; but I’m sure I don’t see my way to getting married; I 
wish I could.” 

“T believe I’ve heard that marriages can be managed very easily and 
quietly at the registrar’s. Atleast I remember I heard Miss Minns” (the 
dressmaker) ‘say so quite promiscuously one day.” (Truth to say, Liz 
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had had much converse with her “lady friend” on the subject of Her- 
bert’s affection, and the probabilities of speedy union with him.) 

“ But think of the governor, Liz. He’d be sure to find it out in time ; 
we couldn’t expect to keep him always in the dark about it ; and what a 
terrible way he’d be in!” 

Liz was silenced; not convinced, however. 

“Tt's a most unfortunate business. Sometimes I almost wish I had 
never seen you, Liz. I’m the most miserable beggar living, 1am. No 
one would believe the amount of wretchedness I’ve endured about this 
affair. And for what good? Heaven only knows how it’s all to end.” 

Liz burst into tears. . 

“You don’t love me, sir; that’s what you mean. You're tired of me. 
It’s to me you owe all this trouble. I know itis. You said as much 
yourself just now. O Herbert, how cruel of you—how wicked! I 
wouldn’t have believed it of you.” 

“My dearest Liz—” 

“No, I’m not. You know I’m not. You love some other woman, 
you faithless, treacherous boy, you; some woman of rank and wealth 
and beauty, no doubt. But you'll never be loved as you’ve been by poor 
simple little me; you never will.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, my darling—” 

“You don’t love me a bit.” 

And it was only with much difficulty, great persuading, and abundant 
demonstration of his tenderness, that she could be induced to renew her 
trust in him. She was still excited. 

“ Haven’t J suffered?” she asked, with some passion. “ Has it been 
all on your side? Have J made no sacrifices for you, you naughty, 
selfish boy? Didn’t I give up every thing and every body for your sake? 
Couldn’t I have been married and settled long ago, but for you? Didn’t 
I disappoint my own cousin for you, Herbert? Wasn’t he pressing me 
day after day to go to church with him?” (This wasn’t, perhaps, quite 
the truth; still it was in a measure, and near enough for the occasion.) 
“ Hasn’t poor father been thrown out of bread and lost his situation 
along of you, Herbert? Ain’t we all ruined? And now to be told that 
you don’t love me !” 

“No, no, Liz.” 

And much of the work of composing her had to be gone through 
again. And then protestations of mutual affection had to be again in- 
terchanged, and the feasibility of marriage before the registrar—in favour 
of which course the opinion of Miss Minns the dressmaker, Liz’s “lady 
friend,” had again to be cited—was once more to be brought on for dis- 
cussion. 

The meetings in Fitzroy Square were often conducted on some such 
plan as that we have endeavoured to bring before the reader. 

It had not been possible to conceal from Liz, always watchful, cun- 


ning, and curious, the fact that William Moyle’s connexion with the 
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house of Fordyce and Fordyce had been finally closed. A day or two 
after his angry scene with Mr. Gifford, the old man found it expedient 
to furnish his daughter with some particulars of what had happened; to 
give some explanation of his presence in the house during business-hours. 
He did this in as few words as possible, timidly and nervously, after his 
manner; but Liz was quick to understand that her father’s quarrel had 
reference to the proceedings of Herbert and herself. It was not deemed 
desirable to inform old Zachary of the important change that had taken 
place in his son’s position; it was thought that it would be too great a 
shock to him to learn that Fordyce and Fordyce had dismissed their old 
clerk after a prolonged period of service. He was left, therefore, to form his 
own conclusions; and if, as he sat huddled over the kitchen-fire, carefully 
supervised and tended by Nance, he missed the sight of his son’s legs 
passing the area-railings on the journey to and fro the City, he was per- 
mitted to account for a fact so extraordinary in his own way, and without 
assistance from any other members of the household. 

Mr. Stap had not lately shown himself in Whitfield Street. Possibly 
he considered it prudent—knowing that William Moyle had now no rea- 
sons for leaving his own house to spend the day in the City, and that he 
would have to be encountered by any visitor to the house—to wait a little, 
until there was a chance of the old man’s wrath subsiding. Meanwhile 
he had written to Liz to assure her of his fidelity, and had received a 
reply, affectionately worded, but withholding all information touching 
the state of affairs in Whitfield Street, with no mention of Herbert Gif- 
ford or of her father. 

It is fair to say that Liz had some misgivings, not so much as to the 
propriety, but as to the prudence of her conduct. Her vanity was flat- 
tered by the attentions of her two lovers. On that account she would 
regard with regret the dismissal of either of them; yet that the affair 
must end in that way at some time or other was clear to her. Which, 
then, was to be sacrificed? ‘To which of them was she to yield her 
hand? Of the two, perhaps, she preferred Mr. Stap; not that she was 
capable of entertaining much real love for him; but he amused her, 
while Herbert as certainly bored her. Yet Herbert would be rich. There 
could hardly be a doubt of that; and she set great store upon money. 
To have plenty ; to lead a life of luxury and ease and indolence, splendidly 
dressed ; to be a fine lady; to loll in a barouche, with rings on her fingers; 
to appear at the Opera in a decidedly low dress, edged with real lace, 
with flowers in her perfumed hair and diamonds round her superb throat, 
—all this seemed very delightful to her, very precious, and surely within 
her reach if she became Herbert’s wife. As Mrs. Stap, how much less 
inviting @ career was opened to her! Yet she doubted; and tried to 
obtain assistance from her father in arriving at a decision. But it was 
with difficulty always that William Moyle could be brought to speak 
upon the subject. 

“T suppose it’s quite certain,” she said to him one day, “that Her- 
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bert will be very rich, isn’t it? There can be no doubt about it, I should 
think.” 

“His father’s very rich,” the old man answered slowly; “not so 
rich as he has been; for things have been bad in the City, and the firm 
has been a good deal tried lately.” 

“But Herbert—” 

“ He’s his father’s only son. He'll have every thing. And he'll be 
taken into the firm before long, I should say.” 

“But if he married against his father’s wish—” 

“T don’t see that it could make much difference in the long-run.” 

“ But he’s very poor now; he told me so himself.” 

“Perhaps so. His father don’t like parting with his money, I dare 
say.” 

“ He couldn’t marry without money.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be difficult to borrow it, I should think,” William 
Moyle said, with a curious laugh. ‘ Upon a few pieces of paper with 
the firm’s name at the bottom of them he could raise pretty much what 
he liked.” 

“You mean—” 

And Liz coloured. 

“Never mind what I mean, my girl,” said the old man, turning 
away. 

‘“‘ He’s not a member of the firm yet. He’s not entitled to—” 

“Never mind what he’s not entitled to.” And then, only half- 
audibly, he went on: “ It would be a little beforehand, that’s all. It 
would only be anticipating a little. I don’t see that any harm could 
come of it. There’sa deal done in very queer paper in the City,—queerer 
than this would be, by long odds,—and no one ever a bit the worse. 
His father wouldn’t like it, perhaps,” he chuckled ; “ but what could he 
do against his own son?” 

Whether he intended Liz to hear any thing of these remarks, was not 
clear. She did hear much of what he said, and she began asking her- 
self, Was he sober? Had she rightly understocd him? Did he really 
mean what he said ? 

“T know nothing about business matters,” she said aloud. 

And the subject was allowed to drop. 


Herbert and his father had not been on very friendly terms since 
their discussion of the correspondence with Liz Moyle, and Herbert’s 
promise that the “ disgraceful connexion” should be altogether given up. 
The young man was inclined to shrink from meeting his father, dreading 
perbaps lest the conversation should be recommenced, and satisfied very 
likely that his conduct would not by any means bear examination or com- 
ment. Mr. Gifford’s manner to his son meanwhile was characterised by a 
scrupulous politeness, that was not without a certain air of irony very an- 
noying to the young man. He had exhausted his allowance, but he saw 
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little chance of obtaining a further supply. His father, he knew, was in 
no mood to bestow upon him supplementary cheques. And his creditors 
were pressing him; and he had incurred certain play-debts,—especially 
with Clement Buckhurst,—which of course must be paid, if only because 
Clement was so generously forbearing about them. Strictly speaking, 
they should have been discharged on the instant; but Clem had very 
kindly entreated him not to inconvenience himself in any way. So that 
there was really the more reason why he should not encroach upon kind- 
ness so absolutely disinterested. 

Herbert was certainly not happy. There seemed to him quite a 
combination of circumstances to distress him. His pecuniary embarrass- 
ments ; his unfortunate love-affair; his sense of shame at the deceit he 
had practised ; his inability to discover any happy issue out of all these 
annoyances ; and the fact of their all coming upon him simultaneously, 
brought him wretched days and sleepless nights. He grew irritable and 
peevish ; in his weakness and irresolution he knew not which way to 
turn—felt often prompted to sit down and cry over his troubles, like a 
thwarted child. Sometimes he felt tempted to abscond from his father’s 
house altogether, to go any where away from his distresses ; but such a 
course required rather more strength of will and fixity of purpose than, 
unassisted, he could bring to bear upon the occasion. And now, by way 
of additional aggravation, his father requested his more regular attend- 
ance at the offices of Messrs. Fordyce and Fordyce: the secession of 
William Moyle had left the firm short of hands, and apparently there 
was much to be donejust then. Mr. Gifford was working day and night ; 
he brought books and papers home with him from the City, and took 
them with him to his study immediately on the conclusion ofdinner. He 
left Cumberland Crescent for his office at an earlier hour in the morning 
than usual. He grew pale and anxious; many men said, with William 
Moyle, that things were queer in the City. There was a certain heaviness 
jn the commercial atmosphere that seemed to indicate a coming storm, 
of which the first few drops had fallen already. One or two houses had 
stopped payment (but then, after all, no great stress was to be laid upon 
this fact, because the houses were Greek, and Greek houses have a sort 
of faculty for stopping payment upon light provocation, as every one 
knows); and it behoved men to see to their affairs, and merchant-princes 
to take care that their coronets did not topple from their heads. To 
Herbert’s thinking, this period of commercial difficulty had occurred ex- 
pressly to visit him with increased vexation. 

Clement Buckhurst, as he confessed to himself, could not very well 
afford to postpone the receipt of the amounts due to him ; was quite as 
much in want of money as any body else in the world. 

“J don’t know why I’m so patient with that young cub,” he said, 
speaking of his friend and schoolfellow Herbert Gifford; “I’ve let him off 
deuced easy, I know that. Very few fellows could have resisted the temp- 
tation of cleaning him out long before this; but I’ve been no end of tender 
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with him. I suppose it’s to please her. She’d be very sorry if he came 
to grief; and if it was through me, I don’t think she'd be in a hurry to 
forgive me. Still, if I’m owed money, I must be paid like any body else.” 

And altogether Clement Buckhurst was not very well satisfied. He 
considered himself in the light of a loser by reason of his leniency in the 
case of Herbert; and he began to perceive that the chances of his obtain- 
ing the hand of Clare Gray were not on the increase as time rolled on. 
He could not conceal from himself the fact that his advances had not 
been of late very favourably received. He made no way: his endeavours 
to assume the position of an accepted lover had not been remarkably 
successful. His attempts to please were not greatly regarded: he found 
himself often listened to with indifference, if not with inattention. He 
found it difficult now even to win a smile, or a bright glance, in return 
for the pleasant inanities and agreeable nothings in the insinuating 
utterance of which he was so accomplished a master. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that the gentleman had not fully comprehended the limits of his 
powers of pleasing. These were considerable, but they were not enduring ; 
they would succeed in a brilliant, dashing charge, but they were not 
calculated for siege purposes: they were so weakened by time. At first, 
Clem—khe was so handsome and courtly, so glib, so elegant, with such 
an air of refinement—charmed very greatly ; but he had no reserves to 
bring into the field after the first effect of his assault had worn off a little, 
and any sort of resistance to him, if persevered in, would secure his defeat 
in the long-run. Clare had not accepted his suit, and became each day 
less and less inclined to do so. She could not bring herself to regard hini 
as her atlianced husband ; sought to prevent his ever thinking of him- 
self in such a light. She stopped him when he ventured to mention any 
thing of his hopes in this respect; and when he tried to assume a lover’s 
privilege of presenting her with necklaces and bracelets (obtained, of 
course, on credit from his mother’s jeweller), she declined to receive 
them, or any thing beyond the trivial offerings that friendship might 
fairly make, in the way of bouquets, music, &c. She persisted in regard- 
ing him as a friend, not as a lover. He was dissatisfied, but he did not 
despair. He was young and handsome, you see, and had had such small 
experience of failure. Women had hitherto smiled upon him so kindly, 
that he was rather spoiled. 

He began to understand, however, that it was time something should 
be done. 

“T’ve frittered away a whole season,” he said, “ and I’m pretty much 
where I began. It won't do at all.” 

“J’m afraid you’ve been making an infernal ass of yourself, Clem,” 
his uncle the Honourable Alfred stated frankly. 

“T don’t consider I’m done yet.” But he bit his nails, with not a 
very hopeful look in his eyes. “If I am, it will be an awful sell.” 

“Young men,” said the Colonel sententiously, “ are very wise nowa- 
days; but they break down on the*woman question. Precocity will do 
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& good deal on a smooth course; but over heavy ground it will always 
run a very bafl second to Experience. Your young fellows of the pre- 
sent day may be doosed knowing, and quick, and clever, and all that ; 
but put them down by a woman, and I never knew one of them that 
didn’t turn out rather a fool than not. It’s no use being wide awake if 
you don’t look out in the right direction. And, by Gad, when you’ve 
got to do with a woman, you must look out all round you, and pretty 
sharply too. You're shrewd, Clem; and you do know a thing or two, 
T allow ; but I think this little Gray girl—that’s her name, isn’t it ?— 
has been one too many for you. Take my advice: never again play a 
waiting game with a woman; it’s time thrown away; it’s giving odds 
against yourself. It’s just ¢ime she most wants: that she may find out 
how to throw you, and proceed accordingly. But go on with a rush, as 
you would at a bull or a madman, and the chances are ten to one in your 
favour. They can’t stand impulse, sir, take my word for it; it’s infec- 
tious, and they’re carried away by it. There’s some stuff talked about the 
woman who deliberates being lost ; it’s infernal rubbish, sir. The woman 
who deliberates—throws you over.” ; 

“ Have a cheroot ?” says Clem, not very graciously, but as though he 
thought that, by putting something in the veteran’s mouth, he might stop 
his talking. 

It didn’t have that effect, however; so Clem tried not to listen, pon- 
dering the while what would be the best course for him to adopt. 

A few days after this conversation, the uncle and the nephew met 
again. The Honourable Alfred burst into the young man’s rooms in Jas- 
min Street, and found him as usual dallying with his breakfast. 

“T’ve bad news for you, Clem,” the Colonel said solemnly,—“ most 
infernal bad news. I’ve just got a letter from Hawker—you know 
Hawker ’—General Hawker, an old brother-officer of mine; served in 
Scinde, under Napier. He writes from Paris. He tells me he met the 
Beauflowers the other day. He says Beauflower looks frightfully bad, 
but that his wife is—” 

And he stooped down to whisper in the ear of the young man some 
interesting particulars concerning the condition of Lady Beauflower. 

Clement scowled angrily, pushing the breakfast-things away from 
him. 

“You know, my dear Clem, that if it should be a boy—” and the 
Colonel stopped, with an ominous look; presently he continued,—“ there 
will be the devil and all to pay, indeed there will.” 

Still Clement said nothing. 

“You'll have all the hounds coming upon you with a rush. You 
must make up your mind what you'll do. It’s a very good time for get- 
ting away just now. I think of starting for Baden almost immediately 
myself, after I’ve dropped round at my agent’s to see how my account 
stands. London in the dog-days is very trying to a man of my bulk, and 
I can’t stand it. I’m getting very fleshy, and I’ve had rather a swim- 
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ming in my head lately. It’s quite time I got out of Town. You must 
take care of yourself, Clem, indeed you must; you must réally look after 
your own interests.” 

“‘T’ll speak to her at once—this afternoon,” he said, half audibly. 

And he did speak to her. He found her sauntering in the enclosure 
in front of the house in Cumberland Crescent. He gently pressed her for 
an answer to his suit, and was—rejected. 

“Tt cannot be, Clement,” she said gently, in rather a pained voice. 

“‘ You don’t mean, Clare dearest—” he urged. 

Indeed, Clement, it cannot be. I am very sorry. Pray don’t think 
harshly of me. Forgive me that I did not, as I should have done, make 
all this clear to you before—when you first spoke to me. But I could 
not. I hardly knew what I said or did.” 

“ But, Clare—” 

“Indeed, Clement, it cannot be. Pray let us say no more upon this 
subject. I am very sorry. Believe me, I have real sympathy for you. 
Let us part for a time. By and by, when all this is over, you will think 
differently of me. It will not pain you to see me, and we can meet as 
friends once more.” 

It was very tenderly, touchingly spoken, with tears in her eyes, and 
the most silvery plaintiveness in her voice; her hand moved towards him 
a little way—for him to clasp it, if he would, as a friend. 

What more could she do? She could not tell him that she had once 
loved him, almost, for ten days or so; and that then, somehow, her 
tenderness for him had faded away, because there was not sufficient 
worth in him for it to get secure hold of, possibly ; and that then she had 
wearied of him, wondering a little at herself the while. 

“Tf you knew how I love you, Clare!” 

She turned away—not impatiently. Perhaps she felt she ought to 
bear some punishment; but undoubtedly his persistence grieved her—did 
not assist him. He saw this himself at last, and grew angry. 

“Ts it because you love some one else?” he asked, rather rudely, with 
a sneer. 

“You have no right to speak to me like that, Clement,” she sai 
gently, yet with some stateliness of manner. 

He was sorry ina moment. He recovered himself, and took leave of 
her with calm grace, taking her hand into his, pressing it ever so slightly, 
as he said, 

“Good by.” 

“ Poor Clement!” This was when he had gone. 

She looked pale and sad, and the tears clustered thickly upon her long 
eyelashes. 


Clement rejoined his uncle. 
“ Tricked, jilted, flung over!” he cried, in a furious rage. “I should 
like to know who has stepped in between her and me!” and he fell to 
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calling her names,—not very choice ones, some of them. “Some one 
else has got hold of her. But I'll have revenge, I will, I will” (and here 
he swore stoutly). ‘I won’t stand it; I won’t be tricked in this way. 
I'll be revenged upon her, upon that fool Herbert, upon her father, upon 
some one; I will, by—” 

“ Don’t make an idiot of yourself, Clem,” his uncle interrupted him, 
quite calmly. 

He blew a great cloud from his cheroot, and surveyed his nephew 
carefully through the smoke, as though he could see him better in that 
way; just as men find they can study the sun more advantageously for 
regarding it through a dimmed glass. 
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Sifty Years Ago. 


On the eighteenth of this month there will be rejoicings at every spot 
where the German tongue resounds. Even in the Timbuktu wilds the 
German tailor (it is a notorious fact that there is a German tailor in every 
inhabited spot on the globe) will bemuse his brains with the African sub- 
stitute for beer, and “add to his stature the altitude of a chopine.” For 
on that day just fifty years ago the lower poultry took heart of grace, 
and pulled down the Eagle who had for so long a period brooded menac- 
ingly over Europe with his ominous wings. It is true that this Eagle had 
been weakened by his flight through Russia, and hence, though offering 
desperate fight, he fell heavily to the ground, after spreading desolation 
among the assailants, and reached his Gallic nest in a very bedraggled 
and melancholy condition. 

This battle the Germans call somewhat affectedly the “ Fight of the 
Nations,” and have ever since crowed most tremendously over the victory, 
such as it was. It is, however, an interesting landmark in modern history, 
as showing where the tide of ill luck began to set in obstinately against 
Napoleon; and it may be worth while to give a condensed account in 
these pages of the battle which proved so ruinous to the French, not per- 
haps so much through its immediate effects, as through the blow it gave 
to the assumed invincibility of Napoleon. 

After the retreat from Russia, the Prussians were the first to rise 
against the oppressor; but the very unmistakable thrashings they re- 
ceived at Liitzen and Bautzen were an unpleasant proof that there was 
“life in the old dog yet.” Indeed, it was not till Austria was induced 
(in great measure, we allow, through Napoleon’s tergiversation) to join 
the allies, that things began to change for the better. The French, it is 
true, won another battle at Dresden, on August 27; but from that mo- 
ment defeat followed on defeat. Foiled in turn on the Katzbach, at 
Kulm, at Grosbeeren, and Dennewitz, nothing was left the Emperor but 
to concentrate his forces at Leipzig, and set all on the issue of a battle. 
On October 14, the whole of his available troops were collected in the 
vicinity of the city. On the anniversary of the day, seven years before, 
on which Napoleon had annihilated the Prussian army and monarchy, he 
rode on to the field of Leipzig ; but the sun of Jena did not shine on him. 
The clouds still hung heavy in the sky; and he was saluted by the thun- 
der of the Austrian and Prussian artillery, now combined in common 
action. The Emperor at once hurried to the scene of danger, and had his 
field-stool placed in the immediate vicinity of the city gallows, which have 
since disappeared. The only comfort of these open-air head-quarters was 
a sparkling watch-fire, at which he repeatedly warmed his hands, which 
had grown stiff, while he was surveying the maps and charts on the table 
before him. He hastily perused the reports which the adjutants brought, 
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and gave his orders with the utmost decision. When he had listened to 
the reports, given his answers, examined his maps, and marked with pins 
the spots held by his divisions, he seemed perfectly clear as to the state of 
affairs. It is true that there was a seriousness spread over his bronze-like 
face, but not a sign of despondency or hesitation. 

The battle was not yet to begin: Prince Wittgenstein was merely mak- 
ing a reconnoissance in force, and came into collision with Murat’s troops. 
A violent engagement began, which threatened to become dangerous for 
the French. Liebertwolkwitz was occupied by 6000 cavalry, among 
whom were six regiments brought by Augereau from Spain, and reckoned 
the best in the army. Murat placed himself at the head of his braves, 
and confidently anticipated victory. He was, however, deceived, and his 
repeated attacks were foiled by the firmness of the Austrians and Prus- 
sians. The King of Naples himself ran an imminent risk of capture or 
death at the hands of a Prussian dragoon-officer, who, however, was cut 
down just in time to save him. The French infantry regiments were 
compelled to advance, in order to save the cavalry from utter defeat. 
Wittgenstein, who would have exceeded his orders by a continuance of 
the action, and who had learned all he wanted to know, broke off the 
engagement; but the wretched village for whose possession they had 
contended was fired, and became one of the most brilliant of the columns 
of fire that lit up the night. The numerous wounded carried into the city 
showed how severe the action had been. 

Another remarkable event distinguished the day: King Frederick 
Augustus of Saxony, who would not break his faith in the hour of misfor- 
tune, rode into Leipzig to seek refuge with the French. So soon as Napo- 
leon heard of the arrival of his ally, he hastened to meet him, embraced 
him heartily, and sought to console him. The aged king went into the city, 
while the Emperor remained on the battle-field, his large escort finding 
wretched quarters in the little village of Reudnitz. The troops, however, 
fared still worse during the night. A fearful hurricane, which unroofed 
houses, and poured down a furious rain, drove the men to despera- 
tion. They robbed and plundered; in order to warm themselves, burnt 
the beams of houses, furniture, and fences, in keeping up the fires; and 
the wretchedness of the inhabitants, who were driven naked from the 
houses, the shrieks ef the women, and crying of the children, could not be 
depicted with sufficient horror even by the pencil of a Hell Breughel. 
The wounded prisoners, whom the French had confined in St. John’s 
churchyard, were compelled to pass the night, without food or surgical aid, 
among the tombs, and envied those who had found eternal rest beneath 
their feet. So soon as this was known in Leipzig, food and drink were sent 
out to them ; but the bearers were driven back by the sentries. The refresh- 
ments had to be let down to the unhappy men by ropes over the wall. 

October 15th. The wide plain round Leipzig permits the deployment 
of large masses, but through its openness offers but few covered positions 
for defence. The allies had the advantage in numbers; and this was 
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highly requisite ; for Napoleon possessed the great advantage of concen- 
tration. It was an easy task for him to collect large bodies of troops at 
one point and deal a blow; while his opponents held an enormous peri- 
phery round Leipzig, and in the moment of danger would be unable to 
support each other. It was evident that several isolated actions would 
have to be fought and won ere success was decided. On this Napoleon 
built his hopes: he calculated on breaking through the enemy’s line at 
some one point, and defeating him in detail. ‘I'he spot he had selected 
for this was shown by the position he himself occupied, and whence he 
immediately conducted the battle. 

The allies were quite conscious of the danger to which they were 
exposed ; and the question was discussed in a council of war, whether it 
would not be advisable to turn Leipzig, and hold the French line of 
retreat; a manceuvre afterwards executed with the utmost success on the 
march to Paris. But the war on German soil might thus be prolonged, 
and the bolder resolve was formed, principally through the advice of the 
monarchs. 

At 10 a.m. Napoleon remounted his horse, in order to examine the 
terrain thoroughly. The Emperor halted on the crest of an elevation to 
the right of Liebertwolkwitz, having on his left another mound, called 
the Swedish Redoubt, and explained to his marshals his plan for the 
impending battle. In crder to obtain information as to the strength of 
the enemy and the arrival of the Austrians, he sent a flag of truce to 
the outposts, to demand for Marshal Berthier an interview with Prince 
Schwarzenberg; but he brought back the answer that Schwarzenberg 
was not there, and the time for negotiations was past. 

The allies, who were still on the march, could not take up their posi- 
tion till nightfall. Even then Murray’s division, the first Austrian corps 
@armée under Colloredo, the Russo-Polish army under Benningsen, and the 
Prussians under Bliicher, were still absent. Both sides were waiting for 
reinforcements, and no engagement took place on the 15th. On this day 
Prince Schwarzenberg issued the following appeal to the allied armies : 

“The most important epoch of the sacred struggle has arrived, brave 
warriors ; the decisive hour is striking! Prepare for action! The bond 
that unites powerful nations for one object will be drawn tighter on the 
battle-field! Russians, Prussians, Austrians! you are fighting for one 
cause,—for the liberty of Europe, the independence of your sons; for the 
immortality of your name! All for one, and each for all! Open the holy 
battle with this exalted cry! Remain true to it in the decisive hour, and 
victory is yours !”’* 

October 16th. A damp cold night was followed by a foggy morning. 
At an early hour Napoleon was standing again on the elevation near 
Liebertwolkwitz, and surveying the advance of the allied attacking 
columns through his field-glass. They were led into action by Count 





* Parturiunt montes, and the ridiculous mouse ere long appeared in the shape of 
the Holy Alliance. 
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Wittgenstein, and at nine o’clock opened their artillery-fire on Liebert- 
wolkwitz. It extended along the whole line, and by ten o’clock one 
thousand cannon were answering each other, and causing the ground to 
tremble like an earthquake. So violent was the first attack of the allies, 
that they drove the enemy out of Markkleeberg, Wachau, and Liebert- 
wolkwitz. Napoleon, however, had noticed that the enemy had brought 
his best troops into action, and had but little support to expect. Hence 
he ordered that the line of the allies should be broken at three points. 
Poniatowski was to attack the Prussians in the rear, at the moment when 
they were fighting savagely for the possession of Markkleeberg; and 
though four times repulsed, took it by storm on the fifth. The strongest 
wedge was directed against the centre at Wachau, which the French 
masses under Murat, Augereau, Mortier, and Drouot had orders to break 
through; while the corps under Lauriston, Macdonald, and Sebastiani 
were to march on Seiffertshain, and disperse the Austrians and Prussians 
under Klenau. 

Prince Schwarzenberg observed the preparations for this dangerous 
manceuvre from the church-tower of Gautsch. He galloped off to Mag- 
deborn, to bring up the reserves standing there, and sent orders to the 
troops on the other side of the Pleisse to cross the river at once. It was 
high time ; Poniatowski by one o'clock had advanced to Krébern, and was 
thus in the rear of the Prussians, whose position was then most dangerous ; 
but the Austrians crossed the river at Twelve Bridges, and a frightful 
engagement began. The Poles offered a desperate resistance, and almost 
entirely destroyed the Sommariva light-cavalry regiment ; but a battery of 
thirty guns which Bianchi brought up at Krébern, and whose balls 
carried desolation into the ranks of the French, forced the latter to retreat 
towards evening. Markkleeberg was held, and even the village of Dilitz 
in front of it taken by storm. 

Matters were worse at the centre. Napoleon had concentrated a large 
number of guns on the heights of Liebertwolkwitz, which kept up such a 
murderous fire that Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg, commanding the 
centre, was unable to hold his ground. Not only did heavy masses of 
infantry, accompanied by horse artillery, pursue him in his retreat, but a 
body of cavalry under Murat dashed at him and carried every thing before 
it, like a mountain torrent. The cavalry of the Guard under Nansouty, 
and two cavalry corps, about 8000 to 10,000 sabres strong, made this 
frightful charge. The Russian cavalry were broken, the infantry ridden 
down, twenty-six guns captured, and the pursuit was continued up to Auen- 
hain and the hill on which the allied monarchs had taken up their posi- 
tion with Schwarzenberg. Man and horse, however, had been exhausted 
by the charge, and hence Count Orloff was enabled to check their advance 
with a regiment of Cossacks of the Guard. Ere long the Silesian Cui- 
rassiers and Russian Hussars of the Guard galloped up and tore from the 
enemy twenty-four of the captured guns. Prince Schwarzenberg placed 
himself at the head of the troops still held in reserve, and sent the Prus- 
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sian and Russian Guards, with eighty guns, to the relief of the sorely 
menaced Giildengossa. 

In the meanwhile Macdonald had stormed the Swedish Redoubt, and 
driven General Klenau back on Gross Péssna. The position of the allies 
was serious, and Napoleon felt so certain of victory that he thrice an- 
nounced his success to the King of Saxony. After the third message, 
all the bells in the city were rung and prayers offered up in the churches; 
but the Emperor’s joy was premature, for the battle still raged at Giilden- 
gossa, and the allies retained that village. The allies also stormed the 
sheepfolds at Auenhain, though amid streams of blood ; and the French at 
last fell back in disorder on Wachau. The right wing of the allies had 
held its ground in the University wood, and the French attempt to 
turn this position by marching on Fuchshain was prevented by Platow 
with his Cossacks. While, however, Klenau was holding his ground, 
Macdonald dashed at Seiffertshain, and stormed it at 5 p.m., though 
unable to hold it owing to the brave attack of the Zach regiment led by 
General Schiifer. At a late hour Macdonald made a fresh attack, but 
was checked by the Silesian regiments under Ziethen. The engagement, 
which went on late into the night, had no decided result. 

A furious engagement had also been going on at Connewitz, where 
Count Meerveldt tried to force the passage of the Pleisse, but was pre- 
vented by the Poles, and taken prisoner. Equally unsuccessful had been 
Giulay’s effort to take the village of Lindenau, and his sole trophy con- 
sisted of two guns. The French lost the villages of Plagwitz and Leutsch ; 
but Bertrand skilfully defended the line of retreat through Lindenau, and 
his opponent did not know how to take advantage of the terrain. 

To the north-west of Leipzig another battle was being fought. Blii- 
cher brought up his army of 56,000 men on October 16, in two columns, 
one of which he left at Radefeld, under Sacken, because he apprehended 
an attack in the direction of Podelwitz. Ney might have appeared on 
the battle-field ; but while marching up the tremendous artillery-fire led 
him to Wachau, where he suspected that the chief danger lay. Thus 
Marmont remained, with 29,000 men, to face the Prussians, and Bliicher 
found him in position between Wahren and Lindenthal. York drove the 
French out of the former village, and they occupied the heights near 
Méckern. York saw that the latter place was the key of this favourable 
position, which was protected by powerful batteries on both wings. The 
attack and defence were equally savage. The enemy contended despe- 
rately for every house, and when they were driven out of the burning 
village, their artillery continued to play on it. Under the protection of 
their guns; they once more advanced, and the Prussians suffered fearfully. 
All the reserves were led into action; at last, even the Silesian Land- 
wehr, under Steinmetz, who advanced at the double, and afforded the 
second Line brigade, which was in disorder, time to rally. The battle 
would probably have lasted a long time had not a French ammunition- 
wagon blown up and broken a square. At this moment the hussars and 
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dragoons charged, the infantry stormed the heights, and the victory was 
secured. The Prussians took forty-three guns and 2000 prisoners, but 
lost one-third of the troops they led into action. The enemy fled in the 
direction of Goblis. 

Of Sacken’s corps, only Langeron’s division was engaged. By Blii- 
cher’s orders it advanced on the villages of Great and Small Wiederitzch, 
in the rear of the Prussians, which were occupied by a French division 
and Dombrowski’s cavalry. The battle raged for the possession of these 
two villages. They were several times taken by storm, and then recap- 
tured by the French, until the Russians eventually held their ground, and 
the enemy fled toward the Parthe, leaving eleven guns behind them. 

We can only devote a few words to the bloody work of this day, on 
which the French had 144,000, the allies 185,000 men in action; for the 
full reports of the generals engaged at the different points of the battle 
occupy an entire volume. The allies had felt the disadvantage of fight- 
ing with a concentrated foe most deeply on the east side of the city, 
where Napoleon had his best troops under his own command; and hence 
the result had been imperfect there. Still, the issue was of such import- 
ance that the successful result of the battle could be foreseen, even though 
it must be gained at a fearful cost. It would have been necessary for 
Napoleon on this day to inflict a severe defeat on the allies, in order to 
be able to calculate on final victory. He knew that the number of his 
foes would be increased, for heavy columns were on the march. Hence 
he could only think of getting away, and congratulate himself on still 
holding Lindenau, and an open line of retreat. 

October 17th. Both armies bivouacked in the positions they occupied 
at the close of the battle. Amid the wide circle of watch-fires, the fire- 
columns of eight burning villages rose high in the air, and illumined the 
field of death, whose silence was only disturbed at intervals by a shot. 
Napoleon had his tent erected in a dried-up pond, and his guards en- 
camped around; but apprehension robbed him of sleep. He saw that he 
was beset, and that a renewal of the contest could hardly bring him any 
advantage. The great number of wounded in Leipzig could not find 
shelter. Many lay in the open streets, and hunger forced even the crip- 
pled to beg for food from house to house; but the inhabitants had little 
to give, as all convoys had been intercepted for several days past, and 
the horrors of want were beginning to be felt. Under such circum- 
stances Leipzig could not be held, even if the assault of the allies were 
repulsed. The Emperor summoned several generals to his bedside to 
consult with them about his position, and at length came to the resolu- 
tion of sending his prisoner, Count Meerveldt, with propositions of peace 
to his father-in-law. He had known this general for a long time, and 
he had been employed as negotiator in the armistices of Leoben and Aus- 
terlitz, and in the treaties of Campo Formio and Vienna. Napoleon 
clung to the circumstance that this military diplomatist had fallen into 
his hands with the ‘superstitious hope of a similar result. He sent for 
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Meerveldt, and commanded him to make proposals to the Emperor 
Francis to allow the French an unimpeded retreat across the Saale; in 
return for which he offered an armistice, and the cession of all the for- 
tresses held by the French in Prussia. Meerveldt found his emperor at 
his head-quarters at Pegau; but the Austrian army had been reinforced 
by the arrival of Colloredo, the certainty of a decisive victory had been 
heightened, and the emperor declined the proposition point-blank. 
October 17th was a Sunday, and the three monarchs felt the less 
disposed to desecrate it because they expected the arrival of 100,000 
men. This day, at 11 am., the first Austrian corps darmée, under Col- 
loredo, reached the field of battle, and relieved the exhausted troops. 
Later in the day Benningsen arrived, and Bubna’s division took up posi- 
tion at Méckern. Kleist concentrated his corps at Giildengossa ; while the 
Crown Prince Bernadotte, with his Swedes, was expected from the north. 
Marshal “ Forwards,” who was uninformed of the*resolutions of the 
monarchs, alone knew no rest. He had relieved York’s maltreated Prus- 
sians by sending Sacken to the front, and determined to drive back the 
foe to the left bank of the Parthe. In the first place, he had the village 
of Eutritzsch stormed by Langeron: Marmont evacuated the village, but 
was determined to hold Gohlis ; for it was the base of the left wing of his 
position. Arrighi was ordered to maintain the communication with his 
cavalry; but Wasiltschikoff dashed at him with his Cossacks, and drove him 
back to the gates of Leipzig, where he captured a number of prisoners and 
five guns. Bliicher, in his report, declares this attack one of the boldest 
in the whole of the war. The French squares resisted the first attack, 
until they also were repulsed by the Russian infantry to Pfaffendorf. 
Bliicher was just preparing to drive them out of this position with Lan- 
geron’s corps, and attack Leipzig itself, when orders arrived from head- 
quarters to cease fighting. Simultaneously Bernadotte, who had unac- 
countably delayed his advance, announced his arrival on the old Swedish 
victorious field of Breitenfeld, and requested the Prussian hero to ex- 
change places with him. The old man felt annoyed at the thought of 
surrendering to the Swedes the certainty of a success for which he had 
paved the way, and declined the offer. This was followed by an invita- 
tion to a conference at Breitenfeld, which was held on the night of Octo- 
ber 17. It was difficult to induce Bliicher; but when daylight of the 
eventful day was breaking, and any disturbance of the union seemed 
dangerous, he consented to reinforce the army of the Crown Prince with 
30,000 men, though he made it a condition that Langeron must cross 
the Parthe at Mélkau with these troops. Thus, while the army of the 
north was swollen to over 90,000 men, Bliicher only retained 20,000 at 
Méckern. The seventh French corps, under Reynier, had received orders 
to check Bernadotte’s advance. As it was only 12,000 strong, it might 
have been easily crushed ; but it escaped this danger, took up position at 
Paunsdorf, and had to guard the Parthe as far as Theckla, with the help of 
the sixth corps under Marmont, and the third under Souham. The Prince 
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of the Moskws, who had his head-quarters at Reudnitz, was commander- 
in-chief of these three corps. 

October 18th. It must have been a peculiarly painful feeling for the 
Emperor of the French and his army to engage in a mighty struggle 
with the consciousness tliat, even in the best case, they could only secure 
a certainty of retreat. This conviction the daring Murat himself had ex- 
pressed in the presence of his brother-in-law, and his arrangements proved 
that the latter was beginning to be of the same opinion. As he could 
bring scarce 150,000 men into action, and had learned that the allies had 
nearly double at their disposal, through the reinforcements they had re- 
ceived, the Emperor found it necessary to draw his position more closely 
together, and have his troops better in hand. The movements to carry 
out this plan began at 2 a.m., and at 5 the Emperor drove to Lindenau 
to give General Bertrand his personal instructions to march on Weissenfels 
and cover the line of retreat. Marshal Oudinot held the important post 
of Lindenau with two divisions of the young Guard. 

Through the new order of battle, the French army formed a large 
quadrangle round Leipzig. The western side extended from Lindenau to 
Délitz; on the southern, Poniatowski, who had received the marshal’s 
staff on the evening of the 16th, held the line from Connewitz to Dilitz; 
Augereau, the bush-surrounded ponds at Lisnig; Victor, Probstheida, as 
the key of the position; and Lauriston, Stitteritz; while advanced posts 
occupied Disen and Zuckelhausen. The northern line, which ran from the 
city to Thekla, was defended by Macdonald, Reynier, Souham, and Mar- 
mont. Arrighi and Dombrowski’s cavalry were extended to the north of 
Pfaffendorf; while the Emperor held tlie old Guard, and a strong body of 
cavalry, in reserve near the Clay Hill. 

The entire artillery of the allies may be estimated at 1000 pieces, 
and the cannonade with which they opened the action at about eight 
o’clock was really frightful. The Poles were opposed by the hereditary 
Prince of Hesse Homburg, who commanded the first Austrian corps 
@armée, a division of the second, two reserve divisions, and two cavalry 
divisions. With this body of troops he opened the ball, and dashed at 
the enemy’s position between Délitz and Disen. Poniatowski, who wished 
to display his gratitude for the marshal’s staff, defended these villages 
desperately. The Prince of Hesse Homburg, while urging on his troops, 
was dangerously wounded; and Baron Bianchi assumed the command on 
the left, Colloredo on the right wing. Bianchi called up his reserves, and 
made such a furious attack on the above villages, that Poniatowski was 
obliged to ask the Emperor for supports; and the division of the Guard 

advanced to his aid. They succeeded in driving the Austrians beyond 
Désen ; but Schwarzenberg sent up Wimpffen and Grath’s divisions, and 
the Russian Guard as a support. Giulay also gave several of his regi- 
ments, and the Austrians were enabled to storm and hold Désen. The 
sanguinary struggle lasted till nightfall, without gaining another foot of 
ground; but the Poles were half destroyed, and their weakness would 
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not have allowed them to renew the struggle on the following day. They 
were obliged to give up Connewitz at night to the Austrians; and though 
Napoleon himself appeared on the battle-field, the scale did not incline in his 
favour. He was compelled to defend this position obstinately ; for had 
he not done so, the Austrians could have thrown heavy masses of troops 
across the Elster, and intercepted his line of retreat. The fighting round 
Désen, Lising, and Délitz was consequently the most inveterate of all. 

In the centre, the Russian general Barclay de Tolly commanded 55,000 
men, whom he had formed into two columns, led by Wittgenstein and 
Kleist. His reserves consisted of the Russian and Prussian Guards, under 
the Grand Duke Constantine and Count Milaradovitch. The monarchs 
watched the battle from the bill behind the Meusdorf sheepfold. 

Pahlen and Kretow drove back the French cavalry, and their infantry 
columns then advanced on Probstheida, which the French had defended 
with earthworks. The walls running round the village served as breast- 
works, the earthworks as batteries, and the stone houses of the village as 
redoubts. Still, two Prussian corps, and a Russian division, with fifty 
guns in front of them, advanced from Wachau, which the French had 
abandoned, overcame every obstacle, in spite of the shower of bullets, and 
stormed the village. A terrible musketry-fire, however, greeted them in 
the village, and the bullets of the sharpshooters fell so thickly on them 
from the houses, that they were compelled to retreat with a heavy loss. 
The second West-Prussian regiment, supported by Prince Augustus’s 
brigade, rushed once again into fire, took the guns, leaped over the walls 
and hedges, and forced their way into the houses; but the French Guard 
came up in close column, and the cavalry, led by Murat, made a tremen- 
dous charge. The reinforcements the Prussians received made no altera- 
tion. Probstheida resisted; and if the brave assailants were not to fall 
to the last man, they must surrender the prey they had so confidently 
believed their own. Gortschakoff brought up the fifth Russian division 
to support Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg in making a renewed attack ; 
but they were even less successful. As the Prussian and Russian Guards 
had been ordered up, this enormous body would probably have brought 
the bloody task to a successful issue; but the monarchs received such 
satisfactory reports from other parts of tbe field, that they felt certain 
Napoleon could not hold out for another day in and round Leipzig. Why, 
then, venture so many lives unnecessarily on the capture of this burning 
village, which the enemy must evacuate during the night without a blow. 
They ordered a retreat, and drew up the infantry in battle array near 
Meusdorf, with Pahlen and Kretow’s cavalry on the right wing. The 
expulsion of the French outposts from Meusdorf was the solitary success 
of the allies on this blood-stained soil. 

Let us now turn to the third battle-field, where General Benningsen 
was standing with 60,000 men at Holzhausen, Zweinaundorf, and Pauns- 
dorf, and had divided his forces into four corps: on the left wing the 
Prussian brigade dashed at Zuckelhausen, took the village, and pursued 
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the French General Charpentier as far as Probstheida ; but as the position 
there was maintained by the foe, the weak brigade fould do no more. 
Still it established itself in Zuckelhausen, and maintained the communi- 
cation with the Austrians under Klenau, ordered to carry Holzhausen. 
Here Marshal Macdonald held a strong position with the eleventh corps, and 
had his batteries posted on an elevation in the rear of the village, whence 
they kept up the most effective fire. It was found necessary to bring up 
two Russian divisions with heavy batteries before the dangerous heights 
could be successfully stormed. Macdonald fell back on Stétteritz, and 
the French cavalry of Sebastiani found shelter under the guns of Probs- 
theida. The enemy’s strong position in the latter village rendered any 
further advance here impossible, and several daring attempts were severely 
punished. 

The Russian generals Stroganow and Tschaplitz, supported by masses 
of infantry, dashed at Baalsdorf and Zweinaundorf, and took those 
villages. Bubna had led his divisions against Paunsdorf, and then the 
united corps marched on Mélkau and. Stiinz. Marshal Ney had received 
reinforcements from the Emperor, and defended himself desperately. The 
Prussians, under Biilow, came up from the army of the north to support 
Bubna, but were also repulsed. Fresh troops were constantly led into 
action, and the battle raged so furiously that the danger brought up 
Napoleon himself. He met Ney, and ordered Nansouty to advance with 
the cavalry of the Guard, and he dashed at Paunsdorf. The Hetman 
Platow succeeded in surrounding the Wurtemberg cavalry brigade under 
General von Normann; they went over to the allies, and were taken to 
the rear in charge of Cossacks. At Sellershausen, whither Biilow had 
advanced with the Prussians, eight Saxon battalions, with thirty guns, 
followed the example of the Wurtembergers, and turned their artillery on 
the French. The Emperor sent fresh troops to fill up the gap thus produced. 
They set out from Mélkau to attack Biilow in the rear, but came across 
the Austrians under Bubna and Neipperg, while Prussians under Prince 
Louis of Hesse Homburg hurried up. Prussian cannon and Congreve 
rockets hurled their fire together on Ney, and shook the ranks of his 
troops, which were broken by cavalry. In: Ney’s rear Biilow and Paskie- 
vitch had carried three villages; and the marshal, whom Napoleon had 
christened the bravest of the brave, found himself forced to fly. 

The army of the north did not advance into action until 2 p.m., 
although troops belonging to it took part in the engagements above de- 
scribed. In the composition of this army let us mention, pro memoria, the 
English auxiliaries under Major-General Gibbs, consisting of 250 infantry, 
one husvar regiment commanded by Major-General Lyons, and one rocket 
battery under Captain Bogue. Let us hope that, should another battle of 
Leipzig ever be fought to settle the question of Continental supremacy, 
the English army may be even more distinguished by its absence. 
Bliicher had placed himself at the orders of the Crown Prince, and led 
Langeron’s corps; still this subordination was merely nominal, and the old 
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sabreur would not for a moment have obeyed what he might consider 
injudicious orders* Instead of making a long circuit vid Taucha, as re- 
commended to him, he said that he would await the Prince’s orders on 
the other side of the Parthe. He sent off Sacken to attack the entrench- 
ments outside the gate of Leipzig, and threw a bridge across the Parthe, 
over which he sent his guns, while the infantry and cavalry waded through 
the river, and drove the French before them as far as Schinefeld. Mar- 
mont had been told off to prevent Bliicher advancing on Leipzig, and 
received supports for that ohject. Langeron made a very smart attack 
upon the village of Schénefeld, and a terrible fight went on here. Thrice 
was the village carried, with a heavy loss, ere the Russians were able to 
hold it. At twilight the Russians, who would not be satisfied with the 
advantages they had gained, attacked the position the French had taken 
up on Windmill Hill after the loss of the village, drove them out of it, 
and followed them as far as Reudnitz, when the darkness forced them to 
cease their bloody handiwork. 

York did not come into action on this day; but on Bliicher’s sole 
order he set out at night from Eutritzsch, where he had been acting as 
reserve, for Halle, in order to disturb the French retreat on the Saale. 
Count Giulay had under his orders, as corps of observation, at Gross 
Zschocher, the infantry division of Prince Philip of Hesse, the cavalry of 
Lieutenant Field-Marshal Prince Maurice Liechtenstein, and the light 
troops of General von Thielmann ; but was for all that too weak to effect 
any thing against the enemy. Though it would have been so important 
to secure Litdenau, and thus invest the French army, the allies seem not 
to have had sufficient force left for this object. Instead of attacking, 
Giulay was himself attacked. When Bertrand marched off the field, he 
drove the Austrians out of Little Zschocher, cut off a battalion of chas- 
seurs, and all but made prisoners of the Prince of‘Liechtenstein, General 
von Thielmann, and an infantry regiment. Giulay held his ground at 
Schleussig, and at night received orders to march on Pegau and report 
on the retreat of the French. 

Napoleon had kept his line of retreat open, and held his chief posi- 
tions at Dilitz and Probstheida; but had been so thrashed at other po- 
sitions, that his defeat and the necessity of retreating were decided. 
Hence the allies made various arrangements to pursue the enemy, 
and the cavalry of the Russian Guard started for the express purpose. 
The glorious victory had been dearly purchased. Napoleon, it is true, 
had the numerical inferiority, but the advantage of position. The 
numerous villages round Leipzig served as entrenchments, and had to be 
stormed by tremendous efforts. The Parthe, the Pleisse, and the Elster, 
swamps and ponds, bushes and woods, offered a broken-up terrain, from 
which a clever general could derive numerous advantages. The Emperor's 
forces took advantage of all these circumstances ; and as the French, in the 
consciousness of their desperate position, fought no less bravely than the 
allies, the triumph of the latter was as difficult as it was honourable. 
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Tt was not till darkness set in that the exhaustion of both sides put 
an end to the battle: but Napoleon had, as a cautious general, given 
Marshal Berthier, the chief of his staff, the arrangements for the retreat 
by 4 p.m. The allied monarchs proceeded, after Schwarzenberg had 
announced the victory to them, and they had thanked the God of battles, 
to their head-quarters at Rétha. But the Emperor of the French re- 
mained on the field of battle, and, exhausted mentally and bodily, sank 
on his field-stool, at the spot whence he had surveyed the engagement 
during the greater part of the day. Nature demanded its rights, and 
he fell asleep; but the feeling of his unhappy position only allowed him 
to rest for a quarter of an hour. When he opened his eyes and saw his 
generals standing silently around him, he started as if surprised, and 
seemed to have some difficulty in collecting his ideas. But the de- 
parture of his troops soon brought him back to the reality. He an- 
nounced the result of the battle to the King of Saxony, but did not ride 
back to the city till 8 p.m. 

The allies had lost in killed and wounded about 45,000 men, among 
them being twenty-one generals: and 1800 officers. Those might be called 
happy who had met with a hero’s death, when compared with those who lay 
on the field wounded or crippled. For ten miles round Leipzig all the 
villages had been burned or destroyed ; the unhappy inhabitants had fled, 
but could nowhere find shelter or refreshment. ‘The most powerful efforts 
were made: the Prussians removed their dead to Halle, the Austrians 
theirs to Altenberg ; each commander looked after his own men, which 
task was most easy for the Swedes, as they had only lost 300 men; but 
generally the necessity was too great to be properly relieved. The enemy, 
however, was even worse off. Out of 176,000 men, whom Napoleon 
had in action or reserve during all the days of fighting, scarce half left 
Leipzig safe and sound; 300 guns, and 900 tumbrils and baggage-wa- 
gons, had either fallen into the hands of the victors or had been destroyed. 
The French had nothing in the shape of resources; the most strenuous 
efforts had been futile; glory and renown were lost; and they had the 
prospect of a fresh battle to hold Leipzig, in order to prevent pursuit as 
long as they could. It is true that they still had the resources of the 
city at their disposal ; but Leipzig at that day was not rich enough to 
support 50,000 wounded and patients. ‘The cannon-balls of the allies 
had already penetrated into the town, and the faubourgs had been 
deserted, because the enemy threatened to burn them to cover his 
retreat; a misfortune which was only prevented by the intercession of the 
King of Saxony. The French had thrown several bridges over the Elster, 
in order to facilitate retreat ; but these hurriedly-built bridges could no. 
bear the stream of men and vehicles that thronged to them: they broke 
down, and the foremost were thrust into the river. ‘The scenes of that 
night—the piled-up human agony, the constant swinging of death’s 
scythe, and the fears and terrors of the inhabitants, several of whom had 
been wounded—were indescribable. Only the hope that they had but a 
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few hours to endure before the liberation of the city and fatherland, filled 
their minds with strength and comfort, and rendered them able to with- 
stand the suffering. 

October 19th. In the last terrible days of the Battle of the Nations, 
the war was carried within the very walls of Leipzig. The enemy had 
secured the outer and inner gates with palisades, made loopholes in the 
walls, concealed themselves behind hedges and in houses; in a word, 
made every preparation possible in the hurry and confusion to check the 
advance of the allies. It is true that Napoleon sent French and Saxon 
officers to the monarclis, with the offer to dismiss all his German aux- 
iliaries, and surrender Leipzig, if, in return, an unimpeded retreat were 
granted him; but they refused to listen to any negotiations on German 
soil. Napoleon himself felt so uncertain of the further support ‘of his 
confederates, that he requested the Poles to remain other eight days with 
him, and chiefly employed them and the Baden troops during the last 
days, in order to carry off with him as many Frenchmen as he could. 

A thick fog did not allow the allies to commence operations before 
§ o’clock. Probsthei’'a, the scene of so: terrible a contest on the pre- 
vious day, they now found abandoned, as they anticipated; but all the 
houses were filled with wounded, who had been left behind. It was a 
noble action of General von Kleist, that he halted his troops in order to 
save these hapless men. A battalion piled arms and removed the wounded 
from the burning village, when they were at once attended to by the 
surgeons. Kleist and Wittgenstein advanced on the city, but were re- 
ceived by a French battery. Sixty guns were brought up, and soon dis- 
persed the foe. The first greeting the allies gave Leipzig could not be a 
friendly one: their cannon-balls penetrated into the city; and a deputa- 
tion of the citizens proceeded to head-quarters, asking for mercy, which was 
granted. The cannonade between Bliicher and Marmont still went on; 
but the French fell back inch by inch, and at ten o'clock the Borstell 
brigade entered tue city at the Grimma Faubourg. The attack on the 
town-gate was bravely opposed, and the allies lost many men ere they 
forced their way in. ‘The allies rushed in from all sides; every garden, 
lane, and house was stormed. The French were cut down or thrown out 
of window. But it is time for us to proceed to the interior of the city. 

When Napoleon heard the guns, he mounted his horse at 8 o'clock, 
and rode to the market-place, in which the King of Saxony was lodging. 
The king received him earnestly, but with all the ceremony usual at 
courts. He declined the proposal to follow the Emperor, saying that 
anxiety for his country had hitherto kept him at the Emperor’s side; but 
that now their roads parted, and he would await the result in Leipzig. 
Napoleon remained for half an hour with the royal family, until they 
warned him no longer to expose himself to danger, as the musketry-fire 
was growing louder. The Emperor took an affecting leave of his ally, 
and said, in conclusion, “ France will remember the debt of gratitude you 
have laid on me.” The Emperor, on reaching one of the gates, found the 
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road entirely blocked ; and his officers were obliged to use their swords to 
secure him a passage. At Lindenau he halted, and tried to restore order. 
Officers were sent off to inform the fugitives, as they arrived, where they 
would find their battalions and regiments. In order to escape the re- 
proach of deserting his army, Napoleon rode back to the mill at Lindenau ; 
and it was not till a fearful explosion at 11 o’clock informed him that 
Leipzig was in the hands of the allies, that he set out with his head-quar- 
ters staff. 

Orders had certainly been given to blow up the Elster bridge, in order ~ 
to prevent pursuit; but the sergeant of engineers intrusted with the duty 
did it sooner than he should have done through cowardice. Every thing 
near the bridge was blown up with it,—men and horses, wagons and am- 
munition. Hundreds were killed, and their limbs were scattered around. 
Lauriston, Reynier, Macdonald, and Poniatowski’s corps, amounting to 
about 25,000 men, were still on this side of the Elster, and their retreat 
was suddenly cut off. The Russians had just forced their way in, and 
mercilessly cut and shot down the French, who were wedged up in the 
street. The savageness of the victors was displayed on almost defenceless 
men, and forced the French to the bank of the Elster. A battery sta- 
tioned on the other side tried to drive back the pursuers; but in the con- 
fusion the balls inflicted as much injury on the French as on the allies. 
Men, horses, guns, were hurled into the water ; until pardon was at length 
granted, and the remaining 20,000 men, with thirteen generals, and 100 
guns, made prisoners. 

The Marshals Poniatowski and Macdonald duke of Tarento tried to 
escape this fate, and leaped into the river. Macdonald reached the oppo- 
site bank, but Poniatowski was drowned. The spot where the brave and 
renowned chieftain met his death is indicated by a monument. The allied 
monarchs marched into the captured city at the head of their troops. 
First appeared the Crown Prince of Sweden, who rode to meet the Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of Prussia. Every thing seemed over,— 
sorrow, grief, and wretchedness,—and the inhabitants of Leipzig received 
the monarchs in the feeling of a better future with shouts of joy. The 
command to restore the bridges in order to follow up the flying foe, and 
to set the troops crowding Leipzig in movement, was the first alleviation 
felt by the starved-out city. 

The aged King of Saxony endured his fate with dignity. He was 
aware that his kingdom had been taken from him by the secret treaty 
between Russia and Prussia at Kalisch; they had driven him into the 
arms of Napoleon, and worse than was now hanging over him could not 
happen. The only prince who visited the king was Bernadotte, and in 
his company he went down to the market-place to meet Alexander. The 
meeting was short and uaimportant, and soon after the King of Prussia 
politely intimated to him that he was his prisoner. The eventual fate of 
the King of Saxony is well known, but does not belong to our description 
of the battle of Leipzig. 
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There is something instructive, we take it, to be derived by Germans 
from the story of this great battle. All these armies which were now 
combined had been previously defeated separately. Even in this very 
campaign Russians and Prussians had been compelled to surrender the 
field at Liitzen and Bautzen; and had one of these armies been compelled 
to fight alone at Leipzig, it would hardly have gained the victory. What 
happened then may occur again. We allow that the German States are 
in a far better condition now than at the beginning of the century; but 
union alone can save them on the outbreak of any great danger. The past 
never repeats itself literally, but we generally find that like causes pro- 
duce like effects. The unworthy example which Prussia is now offering 
seems of a nature to tempt the French into aggression. Austria has 
stepped forward nobly, in the hope of restoring that German unity which 
would be the best guarantee for Prussia retaining her Rhenish provinces ; 
but King William, who has ever clung to the principle of dualism, has 
refused to combine with the representative of the German Kaisers, through, 
we fear, an ignoble feeling of jealousy. The reserve of Prussia must 
prevent any cohesion among the German Princes; and hence there is 
every reason for apprehending that, sooner or later, the truth of the fable 
about the Bundle of Sticks will be most unpleasantly shown them. It 
was dualism that led to the loss of Lombardy, and the same feeling may 


cause Rhenish Prussia also to be lopped off the Germanic Confederation. 
L. W. 
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De Mortuis. 





De mortuis, according to the old oft-quoted Latin axiom, ought to be 
followed by those pleasant, tolerant, and, it may be added, Christian 
words which teach us only to speak kindly of the departed. Earnestly 
hoping that I shall not be considered either unchristian or intolerant, and, 
please my chance readers, not unpleasant, I avow at once that I am not 
going to sing the exclusive praises of my mortui. 

Many old institutions, customs, feelings, and localities, which once not 
only elicited the world’s admiration, but were cherished as idols, never 
to be cast down, are departing from the face of the world,—the ungrate- 
_ ful world, that has forgotten its adulation, and even spurned the broken 
idol that it worshiped,—or have already departed, and almost passed from 
the minds of men. At home we know of many. But the obituary re- 
cord is now of one gone to the tomb in that city of eternal change and 
revolution, which, in its whirl of shifting movement, has scarcely time to 
ask, Where are the oid symbols? where the old idols? where even the 
old cherished realities ? 

To the south of the Seine, in this same city of Paris to which allusion 
is here made, is a large quarter bearing the designation of the Faubourg 
St. Germain; and it is of this Faubourg St. Germain that I am about to 
sing the requiem. Not that the locality has been effaced from the map 
of Paris by the all-sweeping changes and improvements, or guasi-improve- 
ments, of the Empire. Far from it. It still exists, still characterised by 
many of those fine mansions entre cour et jardin which once stamped 
the quarter with its air of exclusive aristocracy,—mansions with stately 
gates, paved courts before, and behind gardens that were somewhat stiff 
and gloomy withal, somewhat damp and dingy even in the height of sum- 
mer, but pleasant secluded patches in the midst of a sweltering capital. 
It still exists,—in name at least,—although new boulevards, new streets, 
new public places, have swept across it hither and thither, doing their 
mission like upstart revolutionists, and, as is the wont of such ruthless 
innovators when they really have a good cause fur the public weal in 
hand, bringing with them light, and air, and breathing space for the prolé- 
taire, and available facilities for intereommunication. Yes; the Faubourg 
St. Germain still lives as a Parisian locality, and shows, in fact, more 
symptoms of vitality than it has done for many a long day before the 
‘hand of the spoiler” was upon it. 

‘But the once proud designation, “Le Faubourg St. Germain,” was 
until lately applied, in a Parisian sense, to the society that inhabited the 
quarter, rather than to the district itself. Le Faubourg St. Germain 
signified, in common parlance, in French mouths, not an agglomeration 
of streets and churches and houses, but a certain exclusive, or would-be 
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exclusive, set of families and coteries—of men and women holding, or pro- 
fessiag to hold, certain principles, opinions, prejudices, and disdains—of 
living influences, not inanimate buildings. As such, the Faubourg St. 
Germain is defunct—not buried, perhaps; for the corpse still lies on the 
surface of society, quivering with a galvanised appearance of life. At all 
events, its ghost still haunts Parisians. But it is no more than a ghost 
now,—as shadowy as the ghost of our theatres, much as it may strive to 
assume as palpable an appearance to deluded eyes. Its obituary is not 
unworthy a recorded place. 

During the Restoration, all the hangers-on of the court of the re- 
turned Bourbon family, the old nobility of France, and those who at- 
tached themselves to the skirts of these proud names, congregated in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. ‘They had come back, after the fall of the 
“usurper,” full of the old exclusive pretensions, and with the vain hope 
of reéstablishing themselves in all the glories of the ancien réyime. 

But alas for hopes and pretensions! Although certainly a “race apart,” 
they found themselves equally a society “out of date”’ The world per- 
versely persisted in being changed as much as they persisted in asserting, 
“ We are what we were.” ‘They clung more and more together. The old 
mansions in scattered and remoter parts of Paris, that once had some 
proud names, were almost universally deserted; and, with few excep- 
tions, the higher families of the old French nobility were to be found 
gathered together in the “ Faubourg” par excellence so called. The 
summits of the aristocratic gates were decorated with inscriptions, — 
“ 77Zdtel this family” or “/Zé¢el that,”—sculptured in stone, as though 
they were to bear this designation for ever. And thus it was that this ex- 
clusive society of Paris came to bear the title of “la société du Faubourg 
St. Germaia.” Without its pale was nothing but the “outer world of 
barbarians,’—a herd of beings unknown and unrecognised, not even 
“born,” in its own sense of the word. All that could claim any preten- 
sions to even a remote afhliation thronged to humbler dwellings—were 
they but scanty flats—in this only spot of Paris which, in their sense, 
could be called “the world.” Many an impoverished doubtful “scion 
of nobility” clung feebly to its skirts. Many a faded dowager, of very 
minor pretensions to rank and fashion, ennobled herself with the title 
of a “ Dame du Faubourg St. Germain,” which, in its general acceptation, 
would have signified “a lady of the highest and most exclusive society in 
Paris,” because chance, or perhaps even the desire of effecting this little 
fraud, may have led her to establish her appartement in the Rue de Bour- 
gogne, or the Rue du Bac, on the extreme verges of this same exclusive 
Faubourg. All the would-be fashionables of the day did their best to lap 
up the sprinklings of the eréme de la créme, as the aristocratic Viennese 
term their high society, in contradiction to its many other gradations of 
skimmed milk, milk, diluted milk, and whey. These were the days when 
the peacock-tail of the Faubourg St. Germain was still spread out to its 
sun of fortune in gorgeous lustre. 
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But it is not of the culmination of the glories of the Faubourg that 
a record is to be written in this obituary. The notice is of its “decline 
and fall.” 

The “ Revolution of July” burst like a thunder-clap upon the Faubourg 
St. Germain. The créme dela créme was soured by the storm. It re- 
mained the créme de lu créme; but it felt itself sadly tainted. The Fau- 
bourg was wofully shaken; but it had not fallen yet. It still assumed 
to be,—it still »as,—in spite of the vain struggles of the court of Louis 
Philippe, the exclusive summit of Parisian society. The remnants of the 
old Legitimist party, although at one time they threatened to desert the 
recreant capital, entrenched themselves in this their old feudal castle, and 
still deigned to show their faces upon the stage of a degraded world. But 
the Faubourg St. Germain never raised its head as formerly after the 
Revoluticn of July. Like all other mundane things, it had begun to age; 
and its first attack of paralysis had shaken it in all its stamina. The old 
coquette, it is true, still did her best to deck herself with her beaux restes 
of wealth and splendour. But the wrinkles were already fur too deeply 
seared to be hidden by paint and patches. The Faubourg St. Germain 
appeared, in its dusky sulkiness, to have put on mourning for itself,—the 
mourning of departed greatness for place and power, ravished from its 
grasp by a dirty bourgeois revolution. Even its outward garb, as a locality, 
seemed to have undergone a change. During the reign of the “ Citizen 
King”’ its very streets, in their sad and fallen splendour, bore all the look 
of another Venice, dropped down into the seething sea of Paris—but a 
Venice without the veil of poetry spread over the ruined fortunes of that 
city—without the stamp of romance upon its buildings—without any 
remnant of beauty to make up for the ugliness of a premature and sorry 
old age. 

Now came a partial break-up of the constitution of the mighty body. 
Many members of the society of the Faubourg migrated to other parts 
of the city. The Faubourg St. Honoré shortly bade fair to rival its 
elder and more truly aristocratic brother. This affront was supportable. 
The quarter had a species of diplomatic prestige; but sundry flights to 
the more strictly commercial Chaussée d’Antin were looked upon as 
serious and baneful secessions. Still the “seciété du Faubourg St. Ger- 
main” wore yet its title, even though its original component parts were 
somewhat dissolved. In another respect it had a harder struggle for 
individual life. 

The policy of the “Citizen King” towards the contemptuous Fau- 
bourg was naturally one of conciliation and of fusion. The wounds in- 
flicted upon Legitimacy were to be healed by the application of court-salve. 
The cure might be slow; but sagacity knew that, in course of time, 
it must be sure. Human nature was always human nature. Family 
interests would eventually triumph over political principles, however 
cherished,—in reality or in semblance. Offers of place, rank in the army 
or diplomatic service, were sore temptations when made to impoverished 
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younger sons. Many took kindly to the treatment; and though scars 
still remained on the minds of some of the ex-boudeurs of the “ Royalty 
of July,” they were painted over by the sufferers with a sort of con- 
temptuous politeness, which left but little visible. The line of demar- 
cation between those who had taken the “plunge” (as the reconciliation 
with the younger Bourbon branch was called), and those who yet stood 
sulky on the brink, became gradually less and less distinct. To be sure, 
the court of the “ Citizen King” was nothing, in the eyes of former cour- 
tiers, but a weak and diluted parody of times “that were.” Yet, by 
degrees, one after the other, the high-bred fowls of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main might be seen strutting to the Tuileries, to ruffle their feathers in 
(what they themselves called) the basse cour. 

It is notorious now that in many of the families of the old French 
nobility an amicable arrangement was entered into in family council, by 
which some of the members, generally the younger branches, were per- 
mitted to “rally,” or, in other words, attach themselves to the modern 
court; while others held back with all the comedy of lofty disdain. By 
this arrangement consistency was apparently preserved, while time-serving 
had no less its rewards. One portion of the family was thus enabled to 
grasp its share of the advantages to be gained by courtly or ministerial 
favour, whilst the other could again hang out its banner, and declare its 
unflinching attachment to the elder Bourbons, in case of the event of a 
second restoration, to which the Faubourg still looked, as the Jews for 
the coming of their Messiah. ‘This Janus-like compromise of conscience 
—a policy not quite new to the old noblesse of France, and pursued in a 
minor degree, and not without success, during the first Empire—served 
its turn well, to all appearance. But these stimulants, imbibed to miti- 
gate the sufferings of fallen fortunes, helped, at the same time, to weaken 
the body of the Faubourg St. Germain. They hastened the disease 
under which the once-proud aristocrat laboured. What was to be ex- 
pected but eventual dissolution ? 

The struggles of the Faubourg under these circumstances were 
amusing’, although sad to see. Waverers there were among the noble 
herd, who were “all things to all men,”—who were Philippists with the 
ralliés, Legitimists with the boudeurs. With these political hesitators, 
who had their secret reasons for truckling to all parties, aad who wore, 
as occasion served, their double or their treble masks, matters went 
smoothly enough, until circumstances occurred when it became necessary 
to declare sentiments by symbols, and make a coloured parade of opinions. 
These little party demonstrations arose on the event of the death, or an- 
niversary of the death, of any member of the elder or younger branch of 
the Bourbons. On such occasions the real boudewrs of the Legitimist 
party not only insisted on showing their colours themselves, but on sitting 
in judgment on all their acquaintances in the matter of bombazine and 
crape. The test of mourning or not mourning, dancing or not dancing, 
wearing a gay face or a serious one, was applied to prove the genuine 
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worth of political principles. It was then that the embarrassment of the 
party weather-cocks, who were accustomed to hold out two flags, one 
right, one left, and change their tone as they changed their society, 
was one of the most amusing comedies played under the “ decline” of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. Poor shufflers! they were often at their wits’ 
end. They clung to the prestige of membership with the society of 
Paris. But crapes and stuffs were visible facts. They knew that in some 
of the greater houses registers were kept of those who put on mourning 
first or last, or not at all—even of the various depths in which the mourn- 
ing was worn. Happy the rogues who may have had the pleasure of 
losing an uncle, an aunt, or a cousin within any reasonable time! They 
were able to change their motives according to their several friends. To 
one they were able to protest that their mourning was for the deceased 
prince or princess—to another, for a member of their own family. With 
one eye they could drop tears of Legitimacy or Philippism, with the 
other, tears of relationship. But for the majority of these double-faced 
paraders of principles, a resort had to be made to ludicrous shifts and ex- 
pedients in the matter of dress. A black coat, “with dittos to match,” 
sufficed, with a little tact, and a white waistcoat, to mislead the awful cri- 
ticism of the rigids. But in another article of attire serious considerations 
were involved. The more cunning of the waverers wore a light-coloured 
glove on one hand, a black upon the other; and obtruded the one, keeping 
the other in his pocket, according to the principles of the person he ad- 
dressed. Others were suspected of keeping “ half-way houses” near the 
bridges, where they could change the coloured garb of the Boulevards or 
the Tuileries for black coats and hat-bands before they crossed the river 
to the Faubourg St. Germain. But with all these tricks, and perni- 
cious paintings of hue, and poisonous cordials applied as palliatives, the 
moribund body of the Faubourg could not fuil of being more and more 
shaken. \ Little good was done by spurious accessories, received with com- 
placency, if not hailed by “society,” to make up for injuries done by seceders 
or discovered waverers. It was natural enough that, when Legimitist 
opinions were considered as synonymous with exclusiveness, many were 
ready to affect them, as a passport to that high society from which they 
would otherwise have been excluded. Such passports, in these latter 
days of the Faubourg St. Germain, were visés, without great discrimi- 
nation, by noble hands, and presented to aspirants, who thus obtained an 
entrance to the long-sighed-for “ promised land” overflowing with the 
cream and honey of rank and fashion. But, much as padding may hide 
the sore deficiencies of shrunken forms, and simulate a contour which is 
gone, it cannot really round the limb or restore the beauty which age and 
misused life have gnawed away. It was a false and sorry resource of 
the poor old gasping coquette. 

Nor was the firm footing of the Faubourg strengthened by a new 
fashion which crept in upon it during its period of décadence. In the 
mania for balls, common to all classes in the French capital, and amidst 
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the manceuvres, artifices, and intrigues employed to obtain invitations to 
houses whence the announcement “on dansera” had gone forth,—a practice 
which has lately been pursued without shame among ourselves, and even 
received as an ‘understood thing,”—the Faubourg St. Germain had the 
questionable honour of inventing the art of giving balls with borrowed 
splendour, and at the expense of others. This species of speculation was 
quickly adopted by inferior grades of society; but the Faubourg had 
the capital of a great name, and all its consequent lustre, upon which it 
could trade, and beat all other competitors from the field. The greatest 
and most ancient names of the highest families in France were found 
ready to turn the prevailing spirit of exploitation to a new account. The 
Faubourg invented the exploitation des riches étrangers. The manner 
in which this tow de main was executed may best be told in the fashion 
of a cookery-book recipe, as thus: “ First catch your foreigner, who 
must be rich and vain; separate him from his countrymen and econ- 
nexions; puff him up with a spirit of imaginary exclusiveness; gild 
him with his own wealth; stir him up into a taste of ambition for dis- 
tinction; lard him richly with noble names and titles; and after being 
sure that he is well cleaned of every thing dowrgeois, stew him in his 
own vanity. When done, the result will be a ball, which may be gar- 
nished- with pretension and affectation ad libitum, ard dished up gratis 
to one’s noble friends.” The recipe was tried ; it turned out excellently ; 
and the highest ranks of fashionable society ate of the dish wsgue ad 
nauseam. But, however the Faubourg St. Germain may have enjoyed 
the cookery, it cannot be said to have improved its stamina by this doubt- 
ful fare. 

Another symptom of the increasing debility of the Faubourg was 
evidenced in the gradual patience with which mésalliances with the 
moneyed world were permitted, if not countenanced, in the old French 
families. Ever and anon, and not unfrequently, some young duke, mar- 
quis, or count of ancient name—ay, and perhaps some old one, too— 
would lay down his quarterings and his pride at the feet of some rich 
heiress of a banker or an agent de change. The lady’s money-bags were 
given in exchange for the parade of the gentleman’s title. Still more, 
she obtained her admission into the ranks of that envied world of supreme 
fashion, which had probably been the object of all her girlish dreams. 
The prestige of wealth was admitted, then, in rivality with the prestige 
of the great Faubourg. The young duchess or countess, who was born 
plain Mademoiselle je ne sais quoi, or (to use the true language of aristo- 
cratic distinction) never “‘ born” at all, had her place granted her among 
the high-born and high-titled—whether grudgingly or not, her gratified 
vanity would not probably allow her a moment to consider. She never 
heard, or was never supposed to hear, the scoff, or see the contemptuous 
smile of condescension, with which she was received; for thus the Fau- 
bourg repaid the boon of fresh blood which the acquisition of wealth 
poured into its veins. Such things, it is true, are done in other places 
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nearer home; but they are done, thank Heaven! in a far sounder state 
of society, and, generally speaking, with far more favourable results. 
They are done in a country where fusion is the normal state of the social 
body—where the essence of the country’s health is derived from the cir- 
culation of its blood, when that blood be good, from every vein and 
every source. In the decrepit Faubourg St. Germain these attempts at 
transfusion occasioned only weakness and convulsion of the body, when 
in healthier states of society they give strength. 

Still the Faubourg fought gallantly, it must be said, to bolster up its 
high prestige. During the whole reign of Louis Philippe it still main- 
tained its position as the society of Paris. Diluted, weakened, even 
poisoned, as it may have been, it was still the créme de la créme. Arro- 
gance and insolence were not exactly the best substitutes for the pride 
that may support, even when it does not regenerate; but they served their 
turn by throwing gilded dust in the eyes of those “beyond the pale.” 
Exclusion, self-sought and self-maintained, from wealth and power was 
avenged by the proudest scorn, bestowed in nicknames or obnoxious epi- 
thets, upon the “ Citizen King” and the children of the “ usurper.” These 
pariahs were designated, in high-born mouths, as Monsieur, Madame, or 
Mademoiselle “Chose.” The Queen of the Belgians, another doubtful 
royalty, bore the name of “‘ Madame Cobourg.”” When, at the great 
routs and balls of the chief ambassadorial houses, which became neces- 
sarily arenas, more or less, for all parties, the Faubourg St. Germain was 
forced into contact with the objects of its scorn, the comedy of gruntings, 
tossings of head, shrugging of shoulders, turning of backs, and contemp- 
tuous whisperings, was a sight to see! The collision of great ladies with 
the wives of parvenus ministers elicited shakings of feathers and fans, 
and even the muttered expression of “ Canaiille!” from refined and high- 
bred mouths. To be exposed to meet “these creatures sprung from no- 
thing—this offspring of a low revolution—these people without faith 
or principle”’—was indeed atrocious! Nothing remained but to “retire 
from revolutionary Paris with disgust, to some more favoured land, 
where nobility was still nobility, and people people.” But the Faubourg 
St. Germain could not afford to retire; it clung frantically to the last 
rags of its supremacy. 

One banner it never failed to hang out as the saving or/flamme of its 
falling kingdom,—the banner of religion. It affected to consider all 
“beyond the pale” as Voltarian, atheistical, heathen ; it copied a fashion 
prevalent in England in the earlier years of this century, when liberal 
principles were looked upon a3 “low,” and the terms “atheist” and 
“yadical” were synonymous. It assumed an exclusiveness of religious 
obsérvance, as it assumed an exclusivehess of social supremacy to itself. 
In Lent especially the banner was raised in form, at least, if not in spirit. 
The Faubourg St. Germain then gave no balls, although it would attend 
the soirées of the heretic foreigner. It would not dance; but it would 
sit and display its dresses, or criticise those of its dear friends, and listen 
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to soft words, and bestow soft looks, and be thoroughly mundane in tne 
midst of its religious zeal. What mattered the spirit, indeed, if the 
banner was flared forth to meet the deluded eyes of man? Was it not, 
in the minds of the devout Legitimists of the Faubourg St. Germain, a 
mere formal matter of party ostentation? The abbé of a former régime 
was revived for the occasion,—the abbé of the eighteenth century, when 
piety was already a matter of policy and fashion—the abbé, who read his 
sermon one day and his new play the next—who borrowed his friends’ 
carriages to form a crowd at the church-door, and posted clagueurs at 
street-corners to vaunt his fame. The abbé was again brought forward 
as an ally by the Faubourg St. Germain. His vocation, certainly, was 
chiefly confined to the salons of his soi-disant religious world, where 
would-be-thought sanctimonious dowagers gave their matinées préchantes. 
On these occasions the pious bill of the play was drawn up as a programme 
of dances on a ball-night; the principal actor’s name was put upon the 
bill; and fair, frail, sinning souls ostentatiously struggled for front boxes. 
Sometimes a preacher, Dien pensant (in the matter of politics, of course), 
drew vast crowds to some pet church within the precincts of the Faubourg ; 
and then young countesses in the newest fashions, with looks of piety well 
studied in the glass, collected alms in the church, to show their white hands 
in presenting their velvet money-bags, all for the “ love of God and charity 
to man,”’—or rather, in the understanding of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
all for the love of Legitimacy and zeal for party views. Then, too, young 
heiress-hunters turned saints on speculation, let fall their charitable of- 
ferings as they murmured a compliment to bright eyes or fair skins, and 
angled for a last glance, as a fair guéteuse continued her pious pilgrim- 
age along the aisle, displaying her zeal and her new dress to the crowd 
around. 

It must not be supposed, however, that it was in Lent alone the banner 
was raised on high. «This symbol of political opinion, flaring spurious 
defiance to the supposed laxity of a revolutionary age, flaunted at all 
times over the Faubourg St. Germain. The young man who could make 
up his mind to play the young “saint,” to be the frequenter of sermons, 
and the attentive carrier of ladies’ prayer-books to church, became the 
especial pet of sanctimonious old dowagers, and was able, by affecting 
a rigorism of opinion and judgment little savouring of Christian charity, 
to adyance his worldly interests best in the society. Provided that his 
conversation in matters of politics and religion were as intolerant as the 
Inquisition, and his garb was as sanctified as a well-dressed cherub’s 
should be, he might play, sing, waltz, flirt, devour his partner with eager 
eyes, and go to bed to dream of her charms. Provided his politics were 
thus strictly symbolised, his rigorism was not expected to extend to his 
secret actions; and it might be questioned whether he would not have 
felt himself seriously affronted were such a supposition ever suggested to 
him. Provided he knew where the first sermons were to be preached, 
how the best places at church were to be obtained, what was the last chit- 
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chat and scandal about churches, preachers, and abbés, he might be 
supposed also to be not without an insight into the babble of the opera 
coulisses. 

Unfortunately for the true effect of the religious banner of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, it never pretended to be supported by any staff of 
morality. No society in Paris could have been more lax in its notions 
of what elements composed such a quality than was the Faubourg. 
Anecdotes might be multiplied to show how little it regarded this essen- 
tial element necessary to the support of its religious prestige. But to 
tell them would be treading on too delicate, and far too dangerous ground. 
It is enough to know that the banner was, in truth, a false one, and that 
the opposition rallying-cry of the Faubourg, “ Religion versus Atheism,” 
was utterly out of tune. This last foundation for its stability served the 
Faubourg nothing. The fortress thus erected was a “house built upon 
sand.” -It might be fair to the eye; but, when another earthquake came, 
the whole building of supreme exclusiveness tottered and fell. 

The Revolution of ’48 struck the final blow, from which the Faubourg 
St. Germain has nevermore recovered. Stunned by this sudden coup, 
although it had been aimed solely at its own great enemy the “ Citizen 
King,” and hit only par ricochet, the Faubourg withdrew within itself, 
and for a time disappeared from the face of the world. Gradually it was 
galvanised once more into a false appearance of vitality by the hope that 
revolution might eventually lead to another restoration of the elder Bour- 
bons. With this hope it gasped, it struggled, it still breathed convul- 
sively. But an enemy, worse than any seven others that revolution 
might have cast out, came in the form of an Imperial Eagle. The Eagle, 
finding that the Faubourg St. Germain was unwilling to be brought to 
life in a position, which would have been in reality one of subserviency to 
a master’s will, and not of its ancient, proud, self-subsisting supremacy, 
pecked out its heart. And so it died. Some of its scattered children 
still dream that it may be resuscitated by another Bourbon restoration. 
But were that millennium of their aspirations even to come, it could not 
now, as the world has rolled on, crushing old exclusive prerogatives, real 
and fictitious, in its course, resuscitate to life few the Faubourg St. 
Germain. 


P. 
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My Cravelling Companion. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


Cuaprer II. 

“WueEn I recovered my consciousness,” said the man with the green 
shade, resuming his narrative after a short pause, during which he had 
refreshed himself with a draught of sherry from a travelling-flask,—“ when 
I recovered my consciousness—after how long a time, whether days, 
weeks, or months, it matters not here to say—I found myself in a sort of 
Castle of Indolence on a small scale, pleasantly situate in the midst of 
sunny gardens, and inhabited by a number of the most eccentric and 
crotchety individuals with whom it was ever my fortune to associate. 
Some of them, indeed, were so violently imbued with their pet. theories 
and wild-goose ideas, that they had occasionally to be confined in rooms 
with barred windows; happily, however, these were the exceptions ; the 
community, generally speaking, was an exceedingly quiet and well-be- 
haved one ; but still, as I said before, decidedly eccentric. After sojourn- 
ing in this peaceful retreat for a short time, I quitted it for the common- 
place world of men and things, and at once set about the great purpo:e 
of my life. That purpose, I need hardly say, was Revenge. 

“Of the past I had forgotten nothing; it was photographed on my 
memory. I put my affairs in order as quickly as possible, and then set 
out in search of Cyprian and Louise. That I should, sooner or later, 
encounter them, I had not the slightest doubt; there was in my mind an 
unshaken conviction that we should ultimately meet again. What my 
revenge would be when I should encounter them, or how it would be 
accomplished, I neither knew nor cared: only let me find them, and the 
rest would surely follow. 

“Tn a few weeks, after quitting the Castle of Indolence, I was on my 
way to America, having naturally singled out that country as the one to 
which they had most probably fled. I spent two years in the States and 
Canada, in a quest that was unhasting but unresting ; and then I returned 
to England, without having discovered a single trace of the fugitives. 
After resting at home for a few months; I resumed my search, taking the 
Contineut this time as the ground of my operations; but I met with no 
success, and after many weary mouths of wandering I sailed once more 
for America, for I had a presentiment that there alone would my efforts 
be crowned with success. And I was right; for there, at length, I en- 
countered Louise. 

“T had been wandering about,—aimlessly it might have seemed to a 
casual observer, but my eyes and ears were always open,—till, after a 
time, I found myself in a new and thriving city in one of the Western 
States. Some enterprising speculator had recently opened a theatre there; 
the new management was full of energy; and among other stars an- 
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nounced to appear was Mademoiselle Mercredi, the celebrated danseuse 
from Paris and New York. It. was certainly not the fame of the young 
lady with the singular name that drew me to the theatre that evening; 
for, so far as I was aware, I had never either seen her or heard of her 
before; but merely the desire to while away a few hours pleasantly. 
Mademoiselle Mercredi was announced to appear between the comedy 
and the farce; and the moment she bounded on to the stage and bowed 
and smiled her thanks for the enthusiastic greeting of the audience, I 
knew that Louise Latarche was before me. 

“She was somewhat changed, yet not a great deal, since I had seen 
her last, and was still an exceedingly lovely woman. Her form had 
rounded with years to a fuller symmetry, but not too much..so for activity; 
her face was perhaps a little thinner than of yore, and, when I saw her 
afterwards, without the stereotyped stage smile, had a careworn and 
anxious expression. Whether she danced well or ill, I neither knew nor 
cared; but the’ spectators were evideutly in raptures with her, and show- 
ered bouquets liberally around her. I gazed on her with calm satisfac- 
tion: I neither loved her nor hated her; but I had sworn to be revenged, 
and I would be a very Shylock in requiring pay ment to the utmost frac- 
tion. Isat shrouded behind a curtain in a stage-box on the lower tier; 
and as she pirouetted before me, so close sometimes that with my out- 
stretched arm I could have grasped her by the skirts, I smiled to myself 
to think how it would have spoiled her dancing, for that evening at least, 
had I suddenly drawn back the curtain, and confronted her with the face 
of me she had so cruelly wronged. 

“ But I was not going to spoil my game by any such vulgar coup, 
which, after all, would have answered no purpose except to disconcert 
her for a short time, and endanger my own life ; for I understood her well 
enough to know that the moment she became aware of my vicinity, she 
would not let a trifle stand in her way in her efforts to get rid of me. 
No; my revenge should be slow, gradual, refined: for her, a mental tor- 
ture ; for me, an intellectual gratification. 

“My first step was to engage the same convenient box for the whole 
series of evenings on which Mademoiselle Mercredi was announced to 
appear. My second step was to send for Pierre, my French valet, and 
take him partially into my confidence. My instructions to him were as 
follows: to obtain a fashionable suit of clothes, and assume a fictitious 
name; to take up his quarters at the hotel where Mademoiselle Mercredi 
was staying; to learn, by cautious inquiries, all that he could respecting 
her habits and antecedents, the hours she went in and out, and what visi- 
tors she received; and, in brief, to act, in a quiet and unobtrusive way, 
as a continual spy on her actions. Pierre was a handsome knave, with 
insinuating manners, and well-bred, after a certain flashy standard not 
altogether unknown in the States ; he wasa travelled man, too, and spoke 
two or three languages; and having supplied him with a well-filled purse, 
I did not doubt. the success of his mission. 
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“T was well acquainted with the superstitious nature of Louise; I 
knew how firmly she believed in omens and apparitions, and voices from 
beyond the grave, and it was on her superstitious fears that I determined 
to work, after long consideration as to what form my revenge should 
take. I possessed, and do still, in great perfection, the art of ventrilo- 
quism ; it was a natural gift, which I had assiduously cultivated, merely 
for my own amusement and that of my friends, when a youth at home, 
till I had arrived at a surprising degree of proficiency in it; and it was 
this quality which I now determined to put to account. On the follow- 
ing evening I reached the theatre by the time the comedy was over, and 
had not long to wait before Mademoiselle Mercredi bounded on to the 
stage, radiant and smiling. She had got about half way through her 
performance, and was balancing kerself for an instant on the extreme tips 
of her toes, when—still ensconced behind my curtain—I threw forward 
my voice against the wing near which she was standing, and called her 
by her name—the name of other days—‘ Louise Latarche ” 

“She started, and turned pale even beneath her paint; and turning 
round quickly, gazed with scared and anxious eyes in the direction from 
which the voice had appeared to come. It was only for an instant, how- 
ever, that she forgot where she was; the next she bounded forward, and 
after giving in rapid succession a few passages more brilliant and daring 
than any she had hitherto faveured her admirers with, disappeared for 
the evening, and nothing could induce her to come forward again. 

“Next evening found me in my place as before; and selecting my 
moment, I again pronounced her name, and coupled my own with it. 
Again she was visibly discomposed ; and it evidently required a consider- 
able effort on her part to struggle through the remainder of her perform- 
ance. ‘I'he third evening I left her unmolested; but on the fourth I asked 
her a simple question: ‘What have you done with Cyprian Wick ?” 

“She shricked aloud, and fell to the ground insensible. I could not 
understand why a question, apparently so trivial, should be received with 
an emction evidently so much in excess of that which had greeted my 
previous communications; and from that moment I was more determined 
than ever to ferret out the history of her life, if it were possible to do so, 
from the hour when she and Cyprian had fled away, up to the moment 
when I so unexpectedly encountered her again. 

“ Pierre came to mea few mornings later to report progress. He had 
succeeded beyond my expectations. 

“With Mademoiselle Mercredi lived a Creole woman named Julie, 
ostensibly her maid, but in reality her companion and confidante. Pierre, 
in pursuit of the duties I had charged him with, had made it his business 
to fall desperately in love with this woman. His handsome face, his 
dashing manners, his jewelry, and the style in which he lived, attracted 
her southern fancy; and she was not long in letting him perceive that 
his liking was reciprocated. Pierre, who was not a fellow to let trifles 
stand in his way, quickly got so far into her good graces as to be ad- 
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mitted of an evening into the boudoir of Mademoiselle, while that lady was 
engaged at the theatre, there to prosecute his love-making more at ease. 
What more natural than that a mistress so handsome and accomplished 
should occasionally form the subject of conversation? and Pierre was not 
long in getting out of Julie nearly all that she knew respecting the ante- 
cedents of Mademoiselle Mercredi. Her mistress had not always gone by 
that name, said Julie; but was in reality a married lady, though sepa- 
rated from her husband. Where the husband was, and why they had 
separated, she professed not to know. Mademoiselle had not been well 
during the last few days; had been troubled with bad dreams at night ; 
had hinted something about mysterious voices that she sometimes heard ; 
and was, altogether, in a very desponding frame of mind. 

“‘ Mademoiselle Mercredi was indisposed, and did not appear for three 
evenings after I put to her the question respecting Cyprian Wick. The 
evening of her return, I remained mute; but on the second evening I 
again addressed her. Two days later she threw up her engagement, and 
suddenly quitted the town, accompanied by Julie. But I was not going 
to let her escape thus, and the day following that of her flight saw mine 
also. We went away a hundred miles farther south, to a little town 
where Louise had a brief engagement. Pierre, who pretended that he 
was drawn by love to follow in the steps of Julie, again established him- 
self in proximity to her, but always kept carefully out of the way of her 
mistress. As far as I could make out, the Creole all but worshiped him ; 
and the influence he had obtained over her in a few weeks was almost 
unlimited. 

“At this theatre, as at the other one, I secured a box close to the 
stage. During the first and second nights of her performance I left 
Louise undisturbed, and sat a mute and unseen spectator of her efforts ; 
but on the third evening the mysterious voice, which she doubtless began 
to hope would not trouble her again, once more whispered in her ear. 
I chose a moment during the performance of the ballet when she is sup- 
posed to be reclining asleep on a couch of flowers; the crowd of attendant 
coryphées have gone through their evolutions, and disappeared behind the 
wings: to strains of soft music the princess slowly awakes. The violin 
and flute, having got a few exquisite bars to themselves, are making the 
most of them; the princess is just raising a languid arm to brush the 
dewy weight of slumber from her brow, when the voice addresses her: 
‘You thought to escape me, but I am here. You can never escape me. 
Through life, wherever you go, I shall be near you. Murderess! where 
is your husband ?” 

‘““Tt was a random shot, but it struck home. 

“Still the violin and flute discoursed sweet music; but the princess 
moved not on her rosy couch. Again the orchestra went through the 
introduction ; but still shedid not stir. The prompter called her as loudly 
as he dared; but there came no response. At length a nymph danced up 
to her couch, and then it was discovered that she had fainted. 
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“ Mademoiselle Mercredi appeared on that stage no more ; but a few 
days later she and Julie set out for a large town, nearly two hundred 
miles away, in another State. Not even Julie knew, when they set out, 
to what spot they were bound; buta telegram reached Pierre the follow- 
ing day, and a few hours later we were in full pursuit. Here again I 
allowed her a respite for two nights before she heard the haunting voice, 
and here again, after a few days, she had to throw up her engagement on 
the plea of ill health. 

“It was somewhere about this time that I asked Pierre whether he 
could obtain for me the amulet of amber which Mademoiselle Mercredi 
wore night and day round her neck, end which she regarded with such 
superstitious reverence. 

“«< Certainement ; nothing easier,’ he replied. ‘All that is required is 
for the deft fingers of Julie to measure out a few extra drops of the opium 
which Mademoiselle has Jately taken to imbibing of an.evening; then, 
during the heavy sleep which will ensue, Julie can readily purloin the 
amulet from the neck of her mistress, and in the morning, when Made- 
moiselle awakes, no one will know any thing about it. Vozld tout !” 

“So the amulet of amber came into my possession. 

“Tt is unnecessary for me to detail how we wandered about from city 
to city and from State to State during the next few months. Wherever 
Louise and Julie went, there I and Pierre were sure to follow ; and when- 
ever the former appsared in public, so surely, with few exceptions, was 
she haunted by that strange voice which had now become the dread and 
terror of her life. And yet the device was such a simple one! 

“‘ Julie did not fail to let Pierre know how greatly her mistress was 
changed ; how her appetite was gone; how her sleep failed her; how she 
disliked being left alone after dark ; and how the rouge had to be laid on 
thicker every week, to conceal the deepening hollows in her cheeks. 
When she discovered the loss of her amulet, she sank down into a duli 
stupor of despair, from which she did not arouse herself for two days. 
Now that her safeguard was gone, the future could contain nothing for 
her but misfortune and ruin. Julie was never for a moment suspected of 
having taken it; Louise, indeed, was unsuspicious of any one, but put 
down her loss to diablerie, and the black art generally. 

“After many wanderings from place to place, and tortuous windings 
to and fro, we came at length to New Orleans, where Mademoiselle Mer- 
credi had danced before; and on this, her second visit, she received a 
flattering welcome to the scene of her previous triumphs. Latterly I had 
begun to tire of these ceaseless wanderings; the continual pursuit of this 
woman was growing distasteful to me, though I was slow to acknowledge 
it. Why not let the poor wretch live in peace? I frequently asked 
myself. Then again, as I lay in bed, sleepless, in the hot sultry nights, 
my old familiar demons would often come trooping round me, and would 
jeer at me and deride me, because I was growing weary of my revenge; 
and at such times I would determine to go on till I had hunted Louise 
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into her grave; but daybreak and the rising sun brought better thoughts. 
My mind being thus divided, it so happened that I went but once to 
the theatre while Louise was there, and then I sat and watched her in 
silence. 

“T was rambling about the streets one morning without any definite 
purpose in view, when I saw Louise slowly approaching from the opposite 
direction. I stepped into a doorway for a moment to avoid being seen by 
her. Close to where I stationed myself stood an old man, nearly blind, 
and with a hungry, famished look in his poor pinched face, making 
believe to sell some trifle or other, but in reality begging. Louise, when 
she came up, stopped in front of him and felt for her purse, first in one 
pocket and then in another; and having found it, she took out a coin, 
and laid it, with a few muttered words of sympathy, in the old man’s 
hand, who was so surprised by the magnitude of the gift that he forgot 
to thank her till it was too late. This act, simple and commonplace 
enough though it was, touched me I hardly know how. Some strange 
soft infiuence began to work at my heart, raising up thoughts and feelings 
to which I had been a stranger for years; and then and there I took an 
oath to myself to cease for ever from my idle and foolish persecution of 
Louise, who, whatever her faults might have been, had erred more 
through the unhappy influence of another than of her own accord: I 
determined to go and see her the following day ; to explain every thing 
to her; to restore to her the amulet ; and then to bid her farewell for ever. 

“ But when I called next morning at the hotel where Louise was stay- 
ing, I was informed that she was too much indisposed to see any one. 
The following morning she was worse, and the morning after that worse 
still. I waited a day or two longer, and then I waylaid the doctor as he 
stepped out of the hotel; but from him I could obtain no definite opinion 
—merely a grave look, a shake of the head, and a few courteous words 
that might mean any thing or nothing. I determined to wait no longer, 
so I sent up my name, which I had not done before, with a message that 
I wished to see Mademoiselle Mercredi on business of importance. After 
waiting a few minutes, I was ushered up-stairs into a small room, where 
Louise lay on a couch near the window. We were left alone. How 
terribly changed she was !—changed in so short a time from the smiling 
and brilliant favourite of the public whom I had gazed on but a few nights 
before, to the fragile wreck and shadow of a woman prematurely old 
which now lay on the couch before me. A burning flush overspread her 
face as I approached her; a faint cry burst from her lips; she shivered, 
and turned to the wall. 

“<¢ Louise, I am come to see you once more,’ I said, taking her hand 
in mine. ‘I am sorry to find you go ill’ 

“She turned to me a white face, wet with tears; a weak wintry 
smile flickered round her lips as she replied : 

“¢ This is kind of you, George. But you always were kind; far more 
so than I deserved. But how did you find me out ?’ 
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“<T found you out long ago, Louise. I have seen you perform many 
times, though you little thought that I was so near.’ 

“Ah, me! How old scenes and old fancies fluttered freshly in my 
memory as I stood talking to her! 

“¢ All that is over now, George. You will never see me on the stage 
again.’ 

“¢Tjon’t say so, Louise. You will appear there for many years to 
come; though I shall not be there to see you.’ 

“¢T know and feel differently, George. For months past I have 
been haunted by a strange voice,—my own conscience, it seemed to me, 
findiag a voice on the lips of some unseen being. That I take as a warn- 
ing that my end is near. Then, again, I have lost my amulet; and worse, 
far worse than all else, I have that on my mind which makes life a weary 
burden, and readers death fearful.’ She squeezed my hand convulsively. 
“George! George! let me whisper it in your ear—I poisoned Cyprian! 
Yes; I—TI that loved him so madly. Yes; he went away with another 
woman ; left me penniless and a stranger in a great city. Somebody 
gave me money, and I went after him, hundreds of miles away. I saw 
him ; I went down on my knees to him—I, that was once so proud. I 
implored him not to desert me; but he only laughed at me, and pushed 
me away with his foot. Then I got up, and went quietly out. But that 
night there was poison in his drink. I heard them say he was dying, and 
then I fled away, and ever since then I have been fleeing away—from 
myself. The world thought me happy ; but I was what you see me now ; 
only now I have given up the struggle.’ 

“We both remained silent for some moments. Louise lay back, 
exhausted with the effort of speaking. 

“< George, this is our last meeting,’ she began again, in a weak, im- 
ploring voice. ‘ You will not go away without saying that you forgive 
me? I could have been happy with you, and have learnt in time to love 
you, had not he stepped in between us. You will forgive me, George, 
won't you?’ 

“<<¢Tf it comes to a question of forgiveness, Louise, there is much that 
I ought to ask your pardon for.’ 

“«¢ My pardon, George !’ 

“Then I told her every thing, and by what simple means I had 
played upon her fears. ‘And see, here is your amulet,’ I said, drawing 
the bauble from my bosom, ‘ which I mischievously caused to be stolen 
from you. And that any hidden virtues it may possess will be—’ 

“ But she was not listening to me, but gazing with horror-struck 
face and wide-staring eyes at some object behind me. I turned to look. 

“¢ Cyprian Wick! 

“¢The same, my dear George, and very much at your service ; come, 
too, at an opportune moment it appears. What, the venerable amulet 
again! I am really tired of seeing it. Let me test its virtues once for 


all.’ 
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“Tt was out of my hand in an instant, and on the floor, and his heavy 
heel came down on it with a crunching sound. The same moment, from 
the heart of crushed amber, a black speck flew up into my left eye, which 
seemed to pierce my brain as though with an envenomed bait. A thou- 
sand torches appeared to flash before my eyes; the agony was exquisite ; 
and covering my face with my hands, I sank down with my head on the 
side of the couch. I heard Cyprian address Louise; but the words 
sounded dull and far away, so intense was the pain under which I 
suffered; and it was only by an effort that I could afterwards recall 
them. 

“<So, madame,’ he said, ‘ you are playing out your old game to the 
last, it appears. Even your death-bed must have its flirtations. No, I 
did not die—no thanks to you, though. Then you are happy? I am 
glad to hear it. What—going already? Nay, gone! Sudden—as it 
should be with all of us. Well, Zon voyage! And so the curtain falls.’ 

“When I rose up, still dazzled and staggering with pain, Cyprian 
was gone, and Louise lay dead on the couch. I pressed one kiss on her 
cold forehead, and then left her. 

“T sought Cyprian high and low fer a week, but nowhere could I 
find a trace of him. Not the less unshaken was my conviction that we 
should ultimately meet again. 

“A month later I sailed for England ; but my old friends the demons, 
the little brown hairy men, always fond of mischief, raised a storm,—a 
terrible storm,—which knocked us about fearfully, and drove us here and 
there, and blew us at last clean out of the water, and landed me, for one, 
in that quaint little Castle of Indolence of which mention has been already 
made, where I was well tended and cared for, till I had thoroughly re- 
covered from the effects of that terrific blow. When I came to myself, I 
was very much surprised to discover that I had got but one eye left; for 
the eye struck by the black poisonous speck from the amulet had withered 
away. So I had some glass eyes made—see, this is one of them.” 

My strange companion pushed up the green shade which he wore, 
and with finger and thumb nimbly extracted his glass eye; and having 
exhibited it for a moment on the palm of his hand, dexterously replaced it. 

“Yes, sir,” he continued; “I had several eyes made, of different 
colours—red, brown, green, black, what not; and according to the mood 
in which I am, so is the colour of my eye. You will observe that my eye 
this evening is green, which indicates that my mood is melancholy and 
bilious, and that a trifle would move me to tears. This shade I wear 
merely to deceive the world; for it would never do to let Mrs. Grundy 
know that I vary my eyes so frequently; I should be set down at once 
as being fickle and unstable—as a man on whom no dependence could be 
placed. But I am wandering, am I not? Revenons. 

“Several years have passed since my meeting with Cyprian Wick; 
but my desire to be revenged on him is as fresh and lively as ever. Three 
weeks ago I encountered him in a crowd near the Bank of England. He 
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did not see me. I soon contrived to learn all about him; where he lives ; 
how he passes his time; and every thing needful for me to know. He 
meets me by appointment at eleven o’clock to-morrow night—to hear of 
something to his advantage. He little dreams who will be there to greet 
him. To-morrow I shall wear my red eye, for Mars will be in the as- 
cendant. ‘To-morrow I shall sheathe this dagger in the heart of Cyprian 
Wick !” 

He ceased speaking. The lamp in the roof was momently growing 
dimmer, and threatened, at no very distant time, to go out altogether. 
I shrank within myself with terror at the thought of being alone in the 
dark with my strange companion. That he was a lunatic, I could no 
longer doubt; and into what savage form of madness his fancies might 
urge him, it was impossible even to guess. We were still speeding through 
the country at a headlong pace, and judging by the time which my com- 
panion’s narrative had taken in the telling, and by one or two familiar 
features of the landscape, dimly descried through the window as we shot 
past them, I calculated that nearly half an hour must still elapse before 
we should stop at any station. And in half an hour what might not 
happen? I turned from the window, and looked at my companion again ; 
but the sight was not a reassuring one. The narrative of his wrongs 
seemed to have had an unfavourable effect on his mind; for there was a 
dark scowl on his brow, and he sat savagely gnawing the fingers of one 
hand, as though he would have worried them outright had they been the 
property of any one but himself. What ought I to do to put him ina 
good humour and keep him quiet? Alas, what could I do in an express- 
train going at forty miles an hour? Tell him some humorous stories, 
was the idea that first suggested itself to my mind; but for the life of me 
I couldn’t remember one. And still he kept on scowling, and savagely 
biting his finger-ends. Thirty minutes of mental misery were evidently 
before me. What would I not have given just then to have seen the 
welcome lights of the station shining in the distance ! 

While I was still glancing furtively at him, the mood of my com- 
panion changed, the frown vanished from his face, and he burst into a 
great fit of laughter, which seemed to shake the carriage, so loud and 
hearty was it, and to merge itself naturally into the rough music of the 
train. Again he laughed, and slapped his huge thigh ; then bending for- 
ward, he shouted : 

“T’vegotanidea! Sucha capital idea!—ha! ha! Shall I tell it you?” 

I nodded assent; it was all I could do. 

“Oh, a grand idea! You are a good-natured fellow. I could see 
that from the moment I set eyes on you; and I want you to do me a 
little favour—not much between friends; a very little favour—ha, ha!— 
and I know you won’t refuse me.” Ina moment his laughter was over, 
vanishing as instantaneously as it had come; and looking into my face 
with a threatening eye, as he laid his hand heavily on my knee, “ You 
won't refuse me, will you?” he asked. 
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“Tell me what it is that you require,” I contrived to stammer out. 
“ Any thing in reason I shall be happy to do for you.” 

“Tn reason! That's just it. Oh, yes; what I want you to do is de- 
cidedly in reason.” 

His hand was fumbling in his vest again, and as he spoke he slowly 
drew from its resting-place his terrible poniard, and waved it gently once 
or twice before my eyes. I shrank farther away from him into the 
corner of my seat, and held my breath. 

“Listen. It’s a mere trifle that I require. You know that I am on 
my way to meet Cyprian Wick; that with this poniard I intend to stab 
him to the heart. In the hands of my friend the emir this little weapon 
saw some service; in mine it has seen none. I have not proved it; it 
doesn’t feel at home in my fingers. Now, in order that I may make my- 
self thoroughly master of it, and so obviate the slightest ri-k of failure 
when I come to rely on it for carrying out the great purpose of my re- 
venge, it is eminently necessary for me to experimentalise with it,—to 
get my hand in, as a mechanic would say; and you are the person, my 
dear sir, whom I have selected as a fit and proper object for my maiden 
effort.” 

He gave mea smile and a little nod of the head as he concluded, 
and then leant back in his seat with a self-satisfied air, as though he had 
been revealing to me an easy method of making my fortune. 

I was incapable of reply. I could do nothing but stare at him in 
blank horror and amazement. Still forward sped the train, tearing madly 
away on its headlong course. But to me how terribly slow it seemed to 
go! Was every second in reality carrying me nearer to that blessed 
haven where we should stop? or was I not, indeed, rushing desperately 
away from it, farther into night and chaos, amid shrieks and cries from 
the fleshless lips of a thousand lunatic ghosts? I had to assure myself 
by a glance through the window that we were really travelling in the 
right direction ; and I strove to compose my mind, which I felt was fast 
losing its balance, by thinking of my little ones at home. It was just 
the time when they would be kneeling at their mother’s knee; and there 
was I cooped up alone with a desperate madman, who hungered for my 
life. 

When he caught my eye, he stooped forward again. 

“You are rather timid, I see,” he observed. ‘ You are naturally of 
a nervous temperament; but there is no cause for alarm, I assure you. 
One strong swift stroke just above the fifth rib will, unles: I am much 
mistaken, do the business neatly and thoroughly. Nothing unsightly ; 
nothitg that need shock the most fastidious taste. A minute perfora- 
tion; a little internal haemorrhage,—that is all. And as for pain,—a mo- 
mentary spasm, not nearly so bad as the extraction of a double-tooth.” 

He smiled again—a diabolical smile; and then, drawing from his 
pocket a hi¢hly-seented white-cambric handkerchief, he proceeded to rub 
the blade of the poniard with it in such a quiet, business-like way, breath- 
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ing on the weapon occasionally to assist in giving it a polish, that I shud- 
dered and turned faint as I watched him. When he had done, he re- 
placed his handkerchief in his pocket, and turning to me, said, in a bland 
voice, ‘‘ Are you ready ?” 

Keenly as I was now watching him, a wild whirl of thoughts was 
racing through my brain; but even in the midst of my terror and dis- 
tress I could not help noticing how the noise and roar of the train made 
a sort of rough music, moving to the measure of a wild Irish air which 
I had not heard for several years, and which I even caught myself fol- 
lowing once or twice while my companion was rubbing his poniard; the 
same tune repeated over and over again without ceasing, and forming a 
sort of ludicrous undercurrent, which ran through all the busy rush of 
my thoughts. 

My companion was probably unaware how soon the train would reach 
a station. Was there no possibility of temporising with him? I had read 
of lunatics who had been beguiled from their purpose by some simple ex- 
pedient, invented on the spur of the moment; and in some effort of that 
kind lay my only apparent chance of escapes Once more came the bland 
question, “ Are you ready ?” 

“Excuse me for one moment,” I said, with a ghastly attempt at a 
smile; “but before acceding to your trifling request, you will perhaps 
favour me with another of your admirable cigars. I have not smoked 
any equal to them for a long time, and I candidly confess that I should 
like, by way of a final luxury, to enjoy the flavour of another.” 

How I got the words out, I don’t know. 

“ By all means,” he replied, with a smile. ‘They are rather choice, 
and I am glad you bave the good taste to appreciate them.” He brought 
out his cigar-case and opened it. “By the great god Pan, I have not 
another left!” he exclaimed. My last chance of life seemed to fade 
away as he spoke. ‘ Stay!” he added, the next moment; “though my 
havannahs are all gone, I have here a few cigarettes made of genuine 
Latakia-leaf. Try one. They are not bad.” 

He handed me one. It was about as thick as my penholder, and as 
long as my little finger. 

He struck a match for me, and I lighted the cigarette. He then 
sank back in his seat, and putting up his hand before his face, pretended 
to be absorbed in thought; but I could feel his terrible eye glaring at 
me from between his outspread fingers. 

The white house by the mill! It flashed out on me for a moment, 
like the pleasant face of a friend, as we shot past it. In fifteen minutes 
more we ought to be at the station. But how to make my cigarette last 
fifteen minutes? Very slowly and very gently did I exhale its warm 
fragrant breath through my lips. Momentarily, although invisibly, the 
white ash at its tip lengthened; and as it increased in size, so did my 
last frail hold on life seem to lessen, and I saw the inevitable end silently 
but surely drawing near. 
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With that terrible eye fixed on me from the opposite corner, I durst 
not for an instant cease to inhale the smoke. Already, as I held the 
cigarette, it grew warm to my lips. It was half gone, and the station was 
still six miles away. As if to add to the horror of my situation, the lamp 
in the roof of the carriage, which had given but a flickering and uncer- 
tain light from the first, had now sunk down to a small point of flame, 
yielding a dull yellow light, in which objects that afforded no contrast 
of colours were barely distinguishable. The ruby on my companion’s 
finger gleamed blood-red in the gathering gloom. Through the steady 
iron tramp of the train I still heard the same wild Irish air crooned out, 
which repeated itself again and again without variation. I endeavoured 
to concentrate my thoughts, to call them home, and fix them definitely 
on that point to which my life seemed so rapidly tending; but never had 
so many wild and vagrant fancies flitted through my brain in so short a 
time before. 

And yet, through all these irrelevant vagaries of the mind, a strong 
sense of the horror and hopelessness of my situation never left me for an 
instant. If for one moment a thought of resistance crossed my mind, it 
was dismissed as the idlest of all idle fancies. Personally I am but small 
of stature and weak of sinew, while my companion had the limbs and 
thews of a giant. 

My cigarette was three-parts consumed, and still no signs of the sta- 
tion. Suddenly the engine gave a long loud shriek, and we dashed into the 
mouth of a tunnel. The light in the lamp flared up at the same instant, 
and the next sank into darkness. The red glow of my cigarette was all that 
was now visible in the intense blackness; but I felt intuitively that my 
companion’s one eye was fixed expectantly on me, waiting for the moment 
when the last spark should disappear. Not many moments longer could 
I possibly keep it alight. Already it was so hot to my lips that I was 
obliged to hold it with my teeth alone; and soon even that would be an 
impossibility. A few hundred yards on the other side of the tunnel was 
the station at which we were to stop, and it was just possible that we 
might reach it before my companion attempted to put his fatal purpose 
into execution. The terrible anxiety of those few minutes can never be 
forgotten by me. 

I could scarcely believe that it was so, but surely the train was slack- 
ening speed, and again the engine sent forth its shrill warning cry,— 
loud enough and shrill enough, it seemed, to bring down the roof of 
the tunnel on our heads. Slower and slower! Gradually we came 
within the circle of a red glare of light which filled the carriage; and, 
without being aware that my gaze moved for an instant from the oppo- 
site corner where my mad companion was sitting, I saw, or seemed to 
see, a large fire flaming in a recess of the tunnel, and grouped round 
it a number of men with implements in their hands, looking, by that 
light, more like a troop of fiends in some demoniac scene of an opera, 
than aught so human and commonplace as a gang of plate-layers repair- 
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ing the line. The red glare from the fire in the recess faded out of the 
carriage, and we passed on into the thick darkness of the tunnel. The 
train began to gather speed again. I had reached the very last point of 
my cigarette; I could hold it no longer, not even between my teeth. It 
dropped from my mouth to the floor, and the next moment I heard my 
companion’s labeured breathing, and felt his hot breath against my 
cheek, as he bent towards me; and while I instinctively held up my arm 
to ward off the expected blow, and was drawing myself up for a spring 
at his throat, he shricked hoarsely in my ear, 

“ Did you not see him ?” 

“See whom?” The words came dry and husky from my parched 
throat. 

“Cyprian Wick !” , 

‘ec No.” 

“TZ saw him! He was there—surrounded by fiends, warming his 
hands over the flames. Ha, ha! I shall have him yet. But tell me— 
tell me,”—and he grasped my arm like a vice,—“ do not three and three 
make six ?” 

“They do.” 

“Then it was he! O devil! you shall not escape me this time. At 
last we meet again !” 

Another wild burst of fiendish laughter ; and then I heard nothing save 
the ceaseless roar of the train, which, reaching the mouth of the tunnel 
a few moments later, shot into the milder darkness of the autumn night, 
and again slackening speed, came finally to a stand amid the bustle and 
lights of the station which I had never expected to reach alive. The train 
was still in motion, when, as we passed a signal-man’s box, the rays of 
his lamp falling direct into the carriage showed me that the seat opposite 
mine was empty. My companion was no longer there! Coming next 
moment into the fuller light of the station-lamps, I was enabled to ascer- 
tain that I was in reality the sole inmate of the carriage. Sinkinson had 
disappeared ; but how and when I could not imagine. 

But the how and the when were, just at that time, secondary ques- 
tions ; it was enough for me that he was gone. My overwrought nerves 
gave way; the lapse from the state of horror and dread in which I had 
passed the last half-hour, to the blissful assurance of life and safety, was 
more than I could bear. I sank back in my seat in a state of partial un- 
conscivusness, oblivious of all surrounding objects, knowing and feeling 
ouly that I was safe. 

When I again awoke to a full consciousness of my position, a fresh 
lamp had been placed in the carriage; we had quitted the station, and 
the train was once more speeding rapidly on its way. Yes; it was a 
blissful reality : my late companion had certainly vanished! But what 
was that strange-looking little object on the floor? I stooped and picked 
it up. It was Sinkinson’s glass eye,—the very eye he had shown me 
while telling his story! If any doubts as to the reasonableness of my 
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late fears,—if any thought that what I had suffered was nothing more - 
than a fearful dream,—had ever crossed my mind, they were at once and 
for ever dissipated by the finding of the tiny object I now held between 
my fingers. 

Again the question put itself to me: How had my companion got 
away? The only way by which he could go was through the window; 
and must have gone after the lamp went out, and while the train was in 
the tunnel, otherwise I could not have failed to see him. Deeming that 
he saw the man of whom he was in pursuit among the crowd of faces 
round the fire in the tunnel (indeed his words revealed that such was the 
case), he must have leapt headlong through the window, intending to go 
back in search of him. Was he hurt? Was hekilled? It seemed almost 
impossible to take such a leap and live. 

Once more I looked carefully round, under the seats, every where, 
half expecting to find some other relic of my late companion; but I 
could see nothing more—no, as I live, not even the box of jewelry 
which I had placed in the net above my head at the commencement of 
my journey, but which was certainly no longer there. 

I searched every nook and corner of the carriage; but to no purpose. 
The box had vanished as mysteriously as my mad companion; and from 
that day to this I have never seen either of them again. 

I quitted the train at the next station, and returned home a sadder 
and a poorer man. The case was put into the hands of the police, but 
nothing ever came of it. Years have elapsed since these events took 
place, and I have pondered much upon them at various times; but 
whether my travelling companion was in reality a lunatic, having the 
object in view as told in his story, or whether he was nothing more 
than a clever thief, is a point which I can never settle to my satisfaction. 
A mystery it is, and a mystery it is likely to remain. 

Looking round as I write these lines, the glass eye on the chimney- 
piece—which I have not failed carefully to preserve—meets my glance, 
with a knowing Mephistophelian leer, absolutely seeming to wink at me, 
as if to intimate that it could tell me all about my lost jewelry, and my 
mysterious travelling companion, if it chose to do so. I wish it would. 


T.S. 
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Ju the Summer Afternoon. 


I. 


ADA mine upon a lawn beside the river 
Loiters slowly in the summer afternoon ; 
To the pleasant breeze the linden-shadows quiver ; 
Ah, how sweet the blackbird’s tune ! 
Lo, the flash of flying swallow ; 
Lo, swift clouds that seem to follow 
Mystic impulse of the silvery crescent-moon. 


Il. 


Is she dreaming—that most exquisite of maidens— 
Of the joy that shall be hers—ah, how soon ? 
Does her heart beat to love’s delicious cadence, 
Sweeter than the blackbird’s tune ? 
Does she fashion forth an idyl 
Of the wooing and the bridal, 
And the dread delight that fills the honeymoon ? 


Ill. 


Life’s an ocean, Ada mine, with wild abysses : 
We are floating on a calm and still lagoon. 
Perhaps the sweetness of our whispers and our kisses 
May turn bitter, all too soon. 
Grief is joy’s most swift pursuer : 
Yet, my darling, for thy wooer 
Carol gaily through the summer afternoon. 
Mortimer Couns. 











